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Teaching Opportunities in 1957 | 2 


By HAROLD E. REYNARD, MARGARET A. VESEY, `,“ 


Амр HAZEL BROWN E T 


State University, awarded the Bachelor's degree to 646 

students. Of this number, 546 were certificated for public- 
school teaching in Ohio. Non-teaching degrees—degrees in fine 
arts, music, occupational therapy, and dental hygiene—were 
granted to 100 graduates. Among the certificated graduates only 
410 were available for teaching. Military service, marriage, em- 
ployment other than teaching, and graduate study were the major 
reasons given by the 136 graduates not available for teaching. Only 
one of the 410 graduates was unable to find a teaching position in 
the past year. 

Table I presents several distributions of the graduates of the 
College of Education for the ten-year period 1948 to 1957, 
showing the number certificated to teach, those with non-teaching 
degrees, the number available for teaching, and those placed 
in the profession. | | . А 

The number of graduates available for teaching has increased 
in each of the last three years. The low point is 1954 when only 
246 graduates accepted teaching positions. The number of stu- 
. dents preparing for teaching is increasing as evidenced by the 

figures for 1955, 1956, and 1957- 

During the five-year period from 1953 to 1957 the graduates 
who were not available to accept teaching positions gave the rea- 
sons summarized in Table II. Several points should be noted: the 
number of graduates entering military service has decreased; 
the numbers that do not enter teaching because of marriage 
and the numbers of graduates certificated for teaching who select 
other types of employment have increased. If the continuous 
increase in the number of graduates entering fields other than 


р the 1957 school year, the College of Education, Ohio 
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teaching is indicative of a trend, the public schools will be faced 
with even more serious problems of teacher supply than they are 
currently experiencing. Also, the seriousness of this problem will 
mount if graduates of other teacher-education institutions cor- 
respondingly seek other employment. Although small, an increase 


TABLE I 
NUMBER or GRADUATES OF THE COLLEGE оғ EDUCATION AND NUMBER 
Рілсер ім Твлсніхс Positions Елсн YEAR FROM 1948 TO 1957 


Year бейнеа. | ike | Рис | JU 
of Graduates to to Teaching Teaching 
Graduation Teach Teach Positions Degrees 
(2) (3) + (4) — G | 9 . 

638 585 400 384 92 

840 713 517 459 127 

792 660 449 377 132 

738 646 377 358 ga 

607 510 295 283 97 

539 460 270 265 79 

504 387 249 246 117 

511 394 276 276 117 

610 497 365 364 252 

646 546 410 409 100 


ТАВІЕ П 
Tur Хомвевв or Салролтвв Мно Gave THE Ілѕтер Reasons ror Not 
Brine AVAILABLE For TEACHING PosITIONS FROM 1953 TO 1957 


1955 1956 1957 


Reasons for Not Teaching 


G) (6) 

Graduate 5шау.............. 21 
Military service. . 32 
Marriage ....... 42 
Other employment....-- 40 
Specific location required. i 
Other геабопв........... о 
No data... 9 
Total iieeseem] nea азе жа 136 


in the number of graduates pursuing graduate study before enter. 
ing teaching is shown for the past two years. There are marke 
decreases during 1956 and 1957 in the number who did not enter 
teaching because of limitations requiring specific locations. How- 
ever, in spite of the seemingly large number of graduates who do 
not enter teaching, the possibilities for providing a larger number 
of teachers each year seem promising. 
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TABLE III 


Tue Number or Majors ім Елсн FIELD, THE NUMBER INTERESTED IN 
TEACHING, AND THE PERCENTAGES SECURING POSITIONS 


Numer | TEACHING PosrrioNs Nummer | TEACHING Posrrions 
TEACHING OF IN 1956 or IN 1957 
Бір МАЛ E Number | Percentage | МАЛОВЗ | Number Percentage 
#1 195 Desiring | Placedt Desiring | Placedt 
Q) 
Arts— 
ВЕ ensis 
Industrial ..... 13 7 100 18 10 100 
Business Education 16 13 100 15 тт 100 
Distributive 
Education ... 2 2 100 4 3 100 
Elementary 
Education ..... 197 168 100 216 190 100 
English ... as 31 21 100 32 20 100 
Speech as visas 2 4 100 14 10 100 
Radio-Speech .. 7 2 100 8 5 100 
Speech апа Hear- 
ing Therapy. . 13 9 100 10 9 100 
BIGGIE әз» 0 —— MC 1 1 100 
Home Economics . 62 38 100 66t 43 100 
Languages— 
French: sanas 7 4 100 2 2 100 
German г 2 І 100 о Samnio, | vasca cafe iai 
Spanish ... 7 5 8o 12 10 90 
Mathematics . 14 9 100 13 6 100 
Music . 48 32 100 43 30 100 
Physical 
Education— 
Men «seed 30 22 100 40 26 100 
Women .. 12 5 100 10 4 100 
Psychology ...... 1 І 100 3 I 190 
Science— 
Biology ....... 23 14 100 19 12 100 
Chemistry ..... 2 2 100 2 1 100 
Chem.-Physics . . о жазсан [жже кажеш 3 2 100 
General Science. II 7 100 T4 7 100 
Physical Science. 3 3 100 9 н ре 
i : 1 о dius SuSE ЛГ ке ТЕТЕ 
4 28 100 53 39 100 
History: «suu. 14 8 100 14 її тоо 
Geography .... 2 1 100 o „жёне [жарай йа « 
Political Science. © [seisa Vals йе ae RR 2 2 100 
Special Education. о ағымынан | арра 3 2 100 


* Double majors are counted in each field. 

+ Based on the number desiring to teach. . | 

t This number includes not only graduates holding the degree B.S. in Education, 
but also the 64 vocational home-economics graduates from the School of Home Economics 
of the College of Agriculture who registered with the Division of Appointments. 


не number of graduates majoring in each field, the number 
interested in teaching, and the percentages securing positions 
for the years 1956 and 1957 are given in Table III. With the excep- 
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tion of one graduate in Spanish each year, all the candidates were 
placed (see Columns 4 and 7). Although there were forty-five 
more persons desiring to teach in 1957 than in 1956, there was no 
problem in placing them. Increases in the number of persons 
available were evident in almost every field in 1957. In elementary 
education, in which the shortage of teachers is most severe, there 
Were twenty-two more graduates available this year than last, and 
forty-three more than in 1955. . 

An examination of the numbers in Table III shows fields in 
which the candidates for teaching are fewer than the graduates 
and indicates one aspect of the inadequate supply of teachers in 
the areas of mathematics, chemistry, physics, women's physical 
education, distributive education, English, elementary, special, and 
business education. Shortages in these areas will continue to be a 
serious problem in the staffing of our schools. 


N anatysis of the calls for public-school teachers received by 
А the Division of Appointments during the past year is given 
in Table IV. "The first column lists the teaching fields for which 
the requests were made; the second column gives the total number 
of calls for each subject as a major; and the third column shows 
those which require teaching one subject only. Column 4 indi- 
cates the number of times requests were made which required the 
teaching of two or more subjects. Columns 5, 6, 7, and 8 show 
the minor fields requested most often with each major field. 
Whenever the minor fields are not specified in Columns 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 the abbreviation, Comb., is used to indicate any subject-field 
combination. 

The greatest demands were for English, mathematics, and 
science teachers. English and mathematics were the fields of 
greatest demand in 1956 also. Other secondary-school fields in the 
order of the number of calls received were: music, industrial arts, 
social studies, home economics, women's physical education, busi- 
ness education, and fine arts. Among the science fields the demand 
was greatest for general-science teachers. Requests for teachers of 
core, men's physical education, German, and physical science 
decreased in comparison with those in 1956; there was an increase 
in all other fields. Requests for language teachers were increased 
by 83 over those of last year with teachers of Latin and Spanish in 
most frequent demand. 


А 
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The requests for elementary-school teachers and unclassified 
junior- and senior-high school teachers also are included in Table 
IV. The number of calls for elementary-school teachers was 288 
less than the number in 1956. The number of calls for secondary- 
school teachers was 7,812 as compared with 5,745 during the 
previous year—a substantial increase. "These figures do not герге- 
sent Ше real demand for elementary- ог secondary-school teach- 
ers. Many superintendents did not list their needs after Easter 
time, since they knew the Appointments Division had no candi- 
dates available. It was common during the year to hear superin- 
tendents report that they had great difficulty in obtaining teachers 
for the secondary schools. 

It should be noted that forcign calls are not included in Table 
IV. This year the Division of Appointments received 351 requests 
for educational personnel from many places outside continental 
United States—Europe, the Far East, Near East, Middle East, and 


territorial possessions, Guam, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 


URING 1957 the Division of Appointments received 16,894 
D requests for personnel. Table V shows the total number 
of requests received during each year since 1948, and these totals 
are analyzed in the succeeding columns. More than twice as many 
requests for elementary-school, secondary-school, and college 
teachers were received in 1957 than in 1952, a span of only six 
years. The increases in the number of requests for personnel since 
1952 become even more important when viewed with the tables 
showing the number of students graduated during this same 
period. . 

Colleges and universities face a dismal future. The proportion 
of students preparing for college teaching is decreasing on this 
campus. Evidence of a national college teacher shortage may be 
inferred from the numbers in Column 6 of Table V. Areas in 
which the demand was the greatest for college teachers were: 


English Business Administration. ........... 151 
Critic Teaching Physics ......... EE III 
Psychology Personnel and Guidance. . 109 
Elementary Education е Secondary Education..... 12-99 
Mathematics Women's Physical Education........ 96 


An accurate tally of the supply of candidates seeking college 
positions is not available. Candidates placed in college positions 
this year included a few with only the Bachelor's degree, several 
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with the Master's degree, but the large number held the Ph.D. 
One fact was clearly established in relation to the level of prepa- 
ration required by colleges this past year: increasingly larger 
numbers of colleges are employing teachers who hold only the 
Master's degree. 

TABLE V 


Requests ron PERSONNEL RECEIVED BY THE Division OF 
APPOINTMENTS DURING THE Past TEN YEARS 


Тотлт. 
REQUESTS NuMBER OF REQUESTS FOR 
Vem For ALL = 
CLASSES Elementary- | Secondary- | Educational Colle 
оғ School School Adminis- i пра 
PERSONNEL Teachers Teachers trators caede 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
16,894 5,197 | 8: 436 2,668 
14,614 4,266 5,745 471 1,961 
12,074 4,805 4,266 344 1,796 
9,560 3:407 4,318 269 1,283 
9,575 3,884 4,309 370 1,012 
7,828 2,375 3,515 220 1,396 
6,877 2,341 3,202 215 953 
5,196 1,323 2,100 177 1,249 
5,678 1,528 2,557 179 1,181 
7,379 1,765 3,325 212 1,736 


d d assess the comparative degree of the personnel shortage 
in any one area with that in another area is difficult if 
not impossible. In educational administration, particularly in 
the areas of elementary- and secondary-school supervision and 
administration, there persists a short supply of qualified personnel. 
Many local and small-city school systems had difficulty in find- 
ing qualified elementary- and secondary-school principals. Cur- 
rent programs of cadet training and the practice of promotion 
within school systems have reduced the severity of this problem 
in larger city systems. However, it is unlikely that forthcoming 
demands for junior-high school principals can be met unless 
more school systems establish in-service administrative training 
programs. 

The supply of one type of administrator in the last year met 
the demand. Consolidation of school districts into local schools 
administered by executive heads has released many qualifie 
men. This new supply, in addition to the numbers of young 
men trained in our colleges, has met the demand for executive 
heads during the past year in Ohio. Requests for administrative 


— MARET ЧИ 
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personnel made during 1957, grouped in the categories in which 
these calls were received, are listed here: 


Administrative Positions Number 
of Calls 
Superintendents or assistant вирегітгепдегів................. 52 
Public-school administrative officers (other than superintendents, 
principals, or executive һса45)........................... 72 


Executive һеабв................ 
Secondary-school principals or supervisors... . 
Elementary-school principals or supervisors. s 
College administrative оЙісег............................. 94 

ТОН; ср әзусвеикеемикаамыніалуета аА АЕБ НАЗЫ AEST 436 
Although the number of requests received for college ad- 
ministrative officers appears large, it does not accurately reflect 
the existing situation. Our own reservoir of men qualified for 
college administration is smaller than that for any other college 
area. An informal survey leads the writers to conclude that 
placement divisions in other institutions face similar shortages 
of qualified candidates in this category. Criteria used in the 
selection of college administrative officers usually include the 
doctorate, several years of college teaching experience, and some 

background of experience or training in administration. 


ALARIES for beginning public-school teachers continued to 
S improve during 1957. А general trend in this direction is 
evident in an analysis of the median salaries the beginning 
teacher has received during the last five years: 


$3,200 
$3,000 


$3,350 
The range of salaries accepted by beginning teachers in 1957 
was from $2,250 to $4,280; only a few teachers started with less 
than $3,000. Credit for military service, extra pay for critical 
areas, and certain favored locations account for the salaries over 
$4,300 In educational administration, the salaries ranged from 
$4,500 to $12,500 for those placed through our office. Salaries 
offered by colleges and universities ranged from $3,800 for in- 
structors with the Master's degree to $10,500 for professors and 
heads of departments. d 4 
Assuming comparable education and experience, the public- 
schools are rewarding their teachers financially better than are the 
colleges. Sizable differences between the salaries of public-school 


1 Attention is called again to Table П which shows the number of certificated teachers 
selecting employment other than teaching. 
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teachers with a Master's degree and a few years’ experience and 
salaries offered by most colleges for comparable training and 
experience will continue to intensify the teacher shortage at the 
college level. Such factors force many otherwise qualified indi- 
viduals to seek employment other than college teaching. 


us placement year of the Division of Appointments ended 

with the heaviest demand for educational personnel in its 
experience and a short supply of candidates. More than half 
of the 16,894 requests for all types of candidates came from Ohio, 
a large percentage from other states, and approximately 5 per 
cent from foreign countries. This year the office assisted 750 
candidates in securing employment in the various types of teaching 
and administrative positions. Of these total placements, 200 
were in elementary schools, 388 in secondary schools and special 
fields, 113 in colleges, and 49 in administrative positions. The 
total 750 does not, in every case, represent direct placement by 
the Division of Appointments, because many of the positions 
were found by the candidates, themselves. The assistance from 
this office in these instances consisted in sending the credentials. 
One point is clear to us: we could have placed many more 
candidates in teaching and administration at both the public- 
school and college levels if they had been available. 

It has not been difficult to find positions for our graduates 
in recent years. Helping a graduate find the position best suited 
to his interests, background, and particular needs and at the 
same time filling the requirements of the school community 
in the most effective manner are, in large measure, matters of 
counseling. Effectively performing this counseling function is 


one of the major goals of the Division of Appointments. 
[Vol. XXXVII, No. 1] 
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Some Side Lights on Teacher Education 
Ву E. J. ASHBAUGH 


HROUGH the ages there have been notable teachers— 

Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Jesus, Quintilian, St. 

Augustine, Erasmus, Montaigne, Comenius, and many 
others. These were men who somehow perceived the significance 
of teaching and learning, and who through inspiration, genius, 
and self-criticism developed great ability to arouse curiosity and 
to stimulate interest, to present knowledge in such a manner as 
to challenge effort and secure results. These men perceived that 
learners were not all alike and modified their teaching activity 
accordingly. They understood that there is real learning only 
where there is meaning, understanding—a relationship between 
the new and the old or past experiences of the learner. They 
realized that love and mutual respect of teacher and pupil pro- 
duced an atmosphere conducive to learning, while harshness and 
severe punishment retarded the learning process. They formu- 
lated for themselves principles of teaching and learning which 
they applied successfully and learning under them became an 
exciting adventure, stimulating, pleasurable, wholly desirable. 

Unfortunately the vast majority of teachers were not so cre- 
ative. They accepted without question that telling was teaching 
and that their chief responsibility was to assign lessons, hear 
recitations, and to punish for failure to learn, as well as for in- 
numerable acts not approved by themselves. 

Apparently it was not until the sixteenth century that payee 
thought of providing a school in which the significant principles 
developed by the great teachers would be taught to prospective 
teachers, where the best methods might be learned instead of each 
new teacher imitating what he had experienced from his own 
teachers however poor they might have been. In the pya 
century, Richard Mulcaster of England conceived 1% e de- 
sirability of a college for the education of teachers. I have not 
found any such idea voiced at an carlier date. He wrote as follows: 

'The Elementary school is left to the lowest and worst class of 
teacher, because good scholars will not abase themselves to it. The vie 
grounding should be undertaken by the best teacher, and his rewar 
should be the greatest, because his work demands most energy and 
most judgment, and competent men could easily be induced to enter 


II 
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these lower ranks if they found sufficient reward were offered. It is 
natural enough for ignorant people to make little of the early training, 
when they sce how little consideration is paid to it, but men of judg- 
ment know how important the foundation is, not only as regards 
the matter that is taught, but the manner of handling the child's 
intelligence which is of great moment. 


There will be some difficulty in winning a college for those who 
will afterwards pass to teach in the schools. There is no specializing 
for any profession till the student leaves the College of Philosophy 
from which he will go to Medicine, Law, or Divinity. This is the time 
also when the intending schoolmaster should begin his special training. 
In him there is as much learning necessary as, with all deference to their 
subjects, is required by any of the other three professions, especially if 
it be considered how much the teacher hath to do in preparing scholars 
for all other careers. . . . I consider therefore that in our universities, 
there should be a special college for the training of teachers, inasmuch 
as they are the instruments to make or mar the growing generation 
of the country and because the material of their studies is comparable 
to that of the greatest professions . . . wherein the forming of the mind 
and the exercising of the body require the most careful consideration, 
to say nothing of the dignity of character which should be expected 
from them." 

Here is strong logical argument for the establishment of a 
college for the education of elementary teachers, but there seems 
to be no evidence that anything came of his proposal and school 
keeping continued in the vicious manner portrayed by Dickens 
three centuries later. 


не Institute of the Brethren of the Christian Schools, founded 
by Jean Baptiste de la Salle in Reims in 1685, scems to have 
been the first training school for elementary teachers. La Salle 
was a very intelligent man, trained for the priesthood without 
taking the vows, with wide interests and sympathy, who found 


himself accidentally housing and advising a group of men who 


were trying to teach children. His own extensive education had 
brought him into contact with the ideas of many of the edu- 
cational giants referred to earlier, and he finally founded the 
Institute in order to train teachers in these great basic principles 


1Oliphant, James [editor]. The Educational Writings of Richard Mulcaster. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons, 1903, pp. 85-86, 97-98. 
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which had been enunciated centuries before but which scemed to 
be found nowhere in practice. Later he moved his Institute to 
Paris that he might more effectively influence education in all 
of France. 

Тһе eighteenth century saw a great development in teacher 
education, especially in France and certain of the provinces of 
Germany. However, no significant action took place in England; 
and since America followed the English rather than the European 
continental pattern, the years roled by with a minimum con- 
sideration for the training of teachers, especially elementary 
teachers. Their competence was determined by examinations, 
sometimes given by a minister (especially in New England) 
whose interest was too often to check orthodoxy rather than 
teaching ability. In the frontier settlements the examination 
generally was given by a member of the local school board or 
committee who was frequently woefully ignorant himself. The 
following is an example of a teacher's examination given in a 
northern state about the time of the Civil War. In this case the 
county superintendent and prospective teacher were walking 
across a muddy street while the examination took place: 


“Now, give me the genders . . - of the following nouns. Boys.” 


“Masculine.” ... 

“Girls.” 

“Feminine.” 

“Children.” 

“Common.” 

“Books.” 

“Neuter.” 

“You'll do. . . . Come into 
your permanent license issued right away. 


the county trustee’s office, and ГП have 
»2 


ning in America arose in private 
institutions. During the first half of the nineteenth century 

a number of academies responded to requests and added some 
_teacher-training materials to their offerings. These were largely 
review of the common branches with some attention to methods 
which teachers should use in teaching them and usually a course 
of lectures on school organization and management. In 1823, 


Reverend Samuel R. Hall founded the first institution in America 
4 Harlow, Alvin Е. Schoolmaster of Yesterday: а 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940, р. 123. 


не first efforts at teacher trai 


2 Kennedy, Millard Fillmore, an 
Three-Generation Story. New York: 
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wholly devoted to the training of teachers, located at Concord, 
Vermont. It ran until he was called to Phillips Andover Academy 
to head a normal department there. His Lectures on School- 
keeping was the first widely used textbook on education pub- 
lished in America, and his course on the art of teaching, given 
at Andover, brought school men and statesmen from all parts of 
the country to visit him. 

In 1831, the Western Literary Institute and College of Pro- 
fessional Teachers was organized at Cincinnati, Ohio. This was 
not a college for the pre-service education of teacher candidates, 
but an organization of teachers in privately supported schools and 
academies of the area designed to give in-service training by means 
of frequent programs of lectures and discussions. 

During this fourth decade of the nineteenth century, Western 
Reserve Teachers Seminary, the first training school for teachers 
in Ohio was established in the abandoned Mormon Temple at 
Kirtland. This institution under the leadership of Asa D. Lord, 
from 1839 to 1846, became a powerful influence in teacher edu. 
cation and was the spiritual parent of a number of private normal 
schools in the Midwest during the second half of the century. 
The most noted of these was the National Normal University 
founded at Lebanon, Ohio, in 1855 by Alfred Holbrook, who 
had been on the staff at Western Reserve Teachers Seminary. 
Two others were Ohio Northern Normal School at Ada in 1871 
and Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana, in 1873. The 
founders of these schools were students and associates of Holbrook 
at Lebanon. 

Parenthetically, it may be of some interest to know that the 
National Normal University was conceived on the Miami Uni- 
versity campus. In August, 1855, Mr. Holbrook was invited by 
the teachers of southwestern Ohio to join them in forming a 
Southwestern Normal School Association. The meeting of the 
Association continued three weeks at Oxford in the buildings 
of Miami University. Mr. Holbrook was in charge of the pro- 


fessional training. Before the end of the period the enthusiasm 


for professional training became so great that the teachers pro- 
posed the establishment of a normal school, drafted a plan (largely 
the work of Mr. Holbrook), and announced their desire to com- 
municate with any community that would furnish the necessary 
building and grounds to secure for itself the location of the new 
school. Lebanon proposed to meet the conditions, and Mr. Hol- 
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brook was elected the principal of the new normal school which 
formally opened November 17, 1855. 


"Ге father of publicly supported teacher-education institu- 
tions in this country 15 usually thought to be Horace Mann, 
though James G. Carter was doubtless the most influential 
member of the legislature in Massachusetts and sponsored the bill 
to create a state board of education. Upon its passage, Mann was 
elected secretary of the board and immediately began making 
himself thoroughly familiar with education in the state. Con- 
vinced that the greatest need was better qualified elementary 
teachers, he proposed legislation in 1838 which resulted in the 
first three public normal schools in the United States. The first 
at Lexington opened July 3, 1839, the second at Barre on Sep- 
tember 4, 1839, and the third at Bridgewater on September 9, 
1840. During the next twenty years, eight other states established 
similar institutions: New York at Albany in 1844, Connecticut 
at New Britain in 1850, Michigan at Ypsilanti in 1852, Rhode 
Island at Providence in 1854, New Jersey at Trenton in 1855, 
Illinois at Normal in 1857, Pennsylvania at Millersville in 
1859, and Minnesota at Winona in 1860. Also Massachusetts 
established a fourth normal school at Salem in 1854. 

Thus in twenty-one years the state normal schools spread 
through nine states from the Atlantic to the western bank of the 
Mississippi, though none was so far south as Mason and Dixon's 
line. Great men supported the movement. Governor DeWitt 
Clinton and Edward Sheldon of New York; Thomas Gallaudet 
and Henry Barnard of Connecticut; Charles Brooks, James Carter, 
Horace Mann, Daniel Webster, and John Quincy Adams of 
Massachusetts; Calvin Stowe, Samuel Lewis, and Samuel Gallo- 
way of Ohio; and others in nearly every state sensed the signi- 
ficance of the movement and gave it hearty support. 


HIO is not one of the nine states which established state 
() normal schools before the Civil War, although an effort 
‘was made at Miami University. Early in 1850, President William 
C. Anderson conceived the idea of a Department of English 
Literature which would also embrace a normal school for the 
State. Не discussed the idea with several members of the 
University Board, all but one of whom endorsed the idea. Then, 
without formal Board action, he inserted in the Spring Bulletin, 
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dated May, 1850, under “Remarks” the following: 


The Board contemplate the establishment of a Department of 
English Literature, which shall furnish a thorough education in 
English Letters and Science for those who do not desire to take the 
College course. This Department, too, proposes to embrace the whole 
Theory and Practice of Public Instruction, and thus become a Normal 
School for the State; and, indeed, more than an ordinary Normal 
School, for its members can have all the advantages of the lectures 
and experiments in the regular College classes. This measure will 
greatly extend the University’s sphere of usefulness,—for until the 
educators of our youth are placed on an equality with what is termed 
“the three learned professions,” our American educational scheme 
is incomplete. 


At the regular annual meeting of the Board of August 6, 
1850, President Anderson included the following comments in 
his report to the Board: 


In relation to a Department of English Literature, I conferred 
with many members of the Board, all of whom with one exception 
regarding it favourably. I ventured to allude to it in the remarks at 
the close of the circular. The measure if rightly entered into would 
not only extend greatly the sphere of influence and usefulness but 
would favourably affect the prosperity of the University. The Depart- 
ment ought to embrace the whole Theory and Practice of Public 
Instruction and thus become a Normal School for the State and it 
ought to furnish a thorough and extended course of instruction in 
English letters and in the Sciences to all that class who do not desire 
to take the regular College Course. 

And while on the subject of the Normal School I will just add 
that the measure of establishing one for the State will come before the 
Legislature at an early day. And it will not be many years until 
the demand for it will be so general that the grant will be made. If 
we could place Our University in such a State of advancement in that 
field as to be able to secure the Control of that Organization it would 
be well. With the advantages which we could offer in the form of. 
Libraries, Apparatus, Cabinets, Edifices, etc., etc. we might enable 
the State to establish at small expense." 


. The part of the president's report which referred to establish- 
ing a Department of English Literature and a Normal School 


2 Journal of the Proceedings of the President and Trustees of the Miami University, 
No. 2, 1850, pp. 404-405. 
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was referred to a subcommittee of three who brought back a 
report the following day. This report reads as follows: 

Тһе committee has long been persuaded that a radical defect 
exists in the course of instruction in every college in the United States, 
so far as this committee is advised, in regard to the former of these 
questions. That any institution calling itself an University, and 
teaching all the dead languages and abstruse sciences—taking youth 
in their tenderest and earliest years for tuition and carrying them up 
to the last and latest points of their lives which they can spare upon 
elementary and professional education, occupying a period of from 
seven to ten years, should nevertheless omit to instruct them in their 
mother tongue, is one of these extraordinary instances of the blinding 
effects of habit and drowsy prejudice which so completely enthralls the 
world. It is a state of things which we could not believe if we ourselves 
were not the witnesses. It is a proposition, at which we would smile on 
account of its utter absurdity if it had been made to ourselves as the 
designers and founders of a course of public and complete instruction. 
Our understandings, however enlightened by education, however ге- 
fined from vulgar prejudices or love of popularity, would revolt at 
such a scheme, quite as much as the plainest and homeliest of our 
faculties of every day common sense. And yet because our fathers in 
England, who cling reverently to all the feudal ideas of the dark ages 
and our fathers of Colonial times as blindly imitated their Black letters 
bigotry, so established their Universities ages ago, do we now and 
here in the nineteenth century, and in the free, wild, fresh and un- 
feudalled West servilely follow these examples without challenging or 
investigating their reasonableness and propriety in the least degree. 

Your committee thinks that this blind acquiescence in the old 
system of College education has gone far enough. It is time for our 
college to look with our natural good sense into all the dark corners of 
Collegiate education. It is time that when a Scholar leaves the highest 
seats of learning to go out into the business or scientific or professional 
world, it should naturally be expected that he should be able to read 
audibly clearly, intelligently if not elegantly, his Mother tongue; to write 
at least an easy, neat and legible handwriting; to spell correctly. To 
know the general truths and features of geography; to keep his own or 
his family’s or his client’s Book accounts, so that his executors or persons 
interested may be satisfied of their faithfulness and justice; to appreci- 
ate and to express if occasion requires the beauties of Classical English 
Language as well as of Greek, Latin and Hebrew,—of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Milton and Dryden among our 
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poets, of Latimer, South, Barlow, Jeremy Taylor, Bacon, Hooker and 
Addison of our prose writers, as well as to chase out the roots of a 
Greck verb or idiom and to analyze the wit or eloquence of Aristopha- 
nes, Horace, Demosthenes or Cicero. In addition to these details of 
things indispensable to the constitution of a complete and true educa- 
tion of American Youth, the committee would venture also to add that 
in its opinion the study of civil engineering and the use of the steam 
engine with the clements of drawing ought also to be added to the 
course. 

In regard to the other subject of Normal Schools your committee 
begs leave to say that it heartily approves of the establishment of such 
а department. The committee has come to this conclusion,— 


1, Because it is actually true that the business of teaching our youth which 
is in its nature an Art and a Profession and of a very exalted and dig- 
nified grade too, should be treated as an Art and a Profession, and that 
its members should be educated for their business upon the most en- 
lightened principles. 

2, Because there is no course of studies now in our University suited to 
that large class of students who are neither able nor willing to pursue 
our regular course and which might be made to educate at once teachers 
and farmers, mechanics or merchants. 

3, Because it enables the Board to furnish means of tuition in the Depart- 
ment of English Literature above referred to, at the same expense to 
the regular classes as well as to the classes above named. 

4, Because our libraries, apparatus, cabinet and lectures offer especial 
advantages to students in such department, incidentally. 

5, Because teachers educated in such a department, when they go out and 
become heads of high schools will become so many "feeders" from 
their own schools to our and their institutions as the reservoirs of their 
academies, and 

6, Because having these advantages, the origination of such a Department, 
first in our State, will turn the attention of the Legislature to our 
Institution in case of its making any appropriation for a State Normal 
School. 


Your commitee in conclusion, therefore offers for passage by this 
board the following ordinance and resolution: 


An Ordinance to Establish a Separate Department of English Edu- 
cation and Literature and A Normal School for the Education of 
"Teachers. . 

Be it ordained by the President and Trustees of the Miami University, 
That there shall be and is hereby established in the Miami University, a 
Department for the more thorough and finished education of the Students 
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of this institution іп the English Language and Literature and for the 
education of Professional teachers in the whole theory and practice of 
instruction and that suitable proficiency in such Department of English 
Language and Literature be henceforth deemed an essential requisite for 
graduation in this University. 

Resolved that Charles Anderson, Edward Woodruff and Wm. Groes- 
beck be appointed to a Committee to select and appoint a teacher of such 
Department with a salary not exceeding three hundred dollars per annum. 

Student assistants if needed in the department might receive as 
compensation the remission of tuition and room fees.* 


The Ordinance and Resolutions were read three times, passed, 
and signed by the President and Secretary on August 7, 1850. 
To understand fully the reason why the Board’s Committee 

spoke so vehemently in favor of a Department of English Liter- 

ature (which really envisaged an English-science curriculum 

without ancient languages), a look at the College curriculum of 

that date is helpful. It provided— 

1st year, — Greek, Latin, Ancient, Oriental, Greek and Roman History, 
Mathematics 

and year, —Greek, Latin, Greek and Roman History, Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, Mathematics, Philosophy of Rhetoric 

3rd year, — Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Mental 
Philosophy, Logic, Natural History, Natural "Theology, 
Lectures on the History of Art, Botany, Evidences of 
Christianity, Historical and Analytical outlines of the scope 
and contents of the Scriptures 

4th year, — Greck, Latin, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physiology, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Moral Philosophy, Political Science, Political 
Economy, History of Modern Europe, Lectures on Roman 
Literature, Rhetoric, English Literature. 


HE new department started in November, 1850, with a tutor, 

John Trembly, a graduate of the previous June, since the 
Board's Committee which was supposed "to select and appoint 
a teacher" had failed to do so. Mr. Trembly served but one year 
and was succeeded by Darius Lyman. At the beginning of 
Lyman's second year, the Board passed a resolution suspending 
the department at the close of that year. There was evident 
friction between the new and the old departments of the Uni- 


4 Ibid., pp. 406-10. m 
5 Annual Circular of Miami University, comprising The Catalogue, the Course of 
Studies, ect., [sic] for the year 1840-50. 
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versity and Lyman resigned at the end of his third semester. 
А senior student in the college was put in charge. Friends of the 
new venture, however, seem to have become busy and the Board 
in June, 1853, repealed their action of the previous November, 
and the department (nearly all the students in this dual de- 
partment seemed to be preparing to teach) continued until 
August, 1861, when the Board formally dispensed with the 
department and distributed the few students remaining among 
other college professors. 

Thus ended what might have placed Miami first among 
state universities to recognize the need of and provide for the 
training of elementary teachers. This effort precedes by nearly 
a quarter of a century the action of the State Universiy of Iowa 
which established the first permanent Chair of Pedagogy in 
1873. Other state universities to take relatively early action were 
the University of Michigan in 1879, Wisconsin in 1885, and 
Indiana in 1886. 


N ALREADY established colleges provisions for training teachers 

were hampered by prejudice and organizational problems. 
Coeducation, an urgent need, was a most unwelcome proposal. 
Many women were teaching in elementary schools and needed 
preparation. Most of the colleges were for men only; indeed, 
Miami in 1855 was a man's college. Perhaps reluctance to open 
the university to women was the reason for the uncertain career 
of the normal course. The reader will recall that the private- 
school teachers, meeting on the Miami campus in August, 1855, 
became so enthusiastic about preparation for teaching that their 
proposal that a normal school be established eventuated in the 
National Normal University at Lebanon. Evidently, either these 
teachers did not know (which is unlikely) that a normal depart- 
ment had been in operation on the Miami campus for five years, 
or they felt that the university with its tradition of classical 
scholarship and restricted enrollment could not or would not 
provide the professional training for teaching needed by both 
men and women. 

Another problem which the privately supported normal 
schools easily solved, but was wholly contrary to the tradition 
of the universities, was the desire and need of the unprepare 
teachers for short courses, given when the elementary school 
was not in session. The private normals solved this by offering 
five ten-weeks sessions or four eleven-weeks plus a six-weeks 
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summer session each year with admission at the beginning of 
any term. Thus the poorly prepared teacher who felt that he 
could not financially afford to spend a whole year in improving 
his qualifications for teaching, could spend one, two, or three 
terms when not engaged in his regular teaching job. And remem- 
ber, also, that the typical salary paid to rural teachers at that 
time was—men $30 per month, women $5 to $7 per month. 

A. further problem was the background preparation of these 
teachers. Very few had ever attended a secondary school and still 
fewer were graduates. Although high-school graduation was not 
the rigid prerequisite for college entrance, which it has become 
in the present century, almost none of these teachers would have 
been admitted by any standard college. However, any of them 
could get a teaching certificate by taking an examination. It was 
the era when prospective teachers 2004 examinations and benev- 
olent county superintendents or boards of examiners gave cer- 
tificates. The private normal schools of the period had no 
entrance requirements. Апу man or woman who had a term's 
tuition fee (usually $т per week) and a desire to learn something 
he could use in teaching was welcomed. Literally hundreds of 
men who attained high positions in education and the other 
professions during the first half of the present century got their 
collegiate start in these schools. 

The Ohio Secretary of State, who was ex officio the chief 
state educational officer in 1851, recognized something of the 
problem of poorly prepared teachers. In his report to the General 
Assembly in that year, he said: 


In too many counties, there are yet employed teachers who are 
utterly incompetent to teach even the simplest rudiments of knowledge; 
and this, too, through the connivance or negligence of county school 
examiners, whose duty it is to prevent it. In too many counties, the 
salaries paid to school teachers are such as would hardly secure, the 
services of a laborer in any other calling or occupation whatever. 

It is respectfully suggested, that ample provision should be made 
for the eventual establishment of such a number of Normal schools, as 
time and the further progress of our school system shall seem to 
demand.® 

[Continued on page 28] 


6 Annual Report of the Secretary of State on the Condition of Common Schools to 
the шй General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 1851. Columbus: S. Medary, 1852, 
рр. 4, 26. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Necessary but Not Sufficient 
А signs indicate that the launching of Sputniks I and II 


marked the beginning of a new phase in the development 

of American education. The successful launching of the 
satellites shocked the Government, the lay public, and the educa- 
tional profession out of their complacent assumptions that we 
had and could easily maintain a superiority over the Soviet Union 
in scientific research and weapon development, and that our 
educational system was the best in the world. 

To be sure not all people shared this complacency. For a num- 
ber of years there has been growing concern in various quarters 
about the shortcomings of our program of science education for 
the better students, and increasing efforts to improve it. For 
example, the Science Talent Search conducted by the Science 
Clubs of America through Science Service is now in its seventeenth 
year, the Summer Institutes for Science Teachers sponsored by 
the National Science Foundation are now in their sixth year, 
and the Academic Year Institutes are in their second. Many other 
examples of this growing concern and increased effort could be 
cited. 

This is all to the good. It is as certain as anything in human 
affairs can be that we are, and for the foresecable future will be, 
living in an age dominated by science and technology. It is also 
clear that for a long time to come the free world, and especially 
the United States, will be in competition with the forces of 
communism for the hearts and minds of the peoples of the world. 
In this competition scientific research will be a major instrument. 
There is little doubt that in recent years we have been falling be- 
hind in the competition. These facts mean that providing more 
adequate training in science and mathematics for our abler stu- 
dents is the most urgent educational task that we face. 

If we are to accomplish this task, we must make extensive 
changes in our educational programs. We must do a better job 
of identifying gifted students and providing programs in mathe- 
matics and science suited to their interests and abilities. These 
programs must embody much higher standards, be carried to 
higher levels, and be organized as growing bodies of facts, con- 
cepts, and skills over a period of years, rather than as a series of 
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discrete units—chemistry, physics, biology; and algebra, plane 
geometry, and solid geometry. We must bring our teaching in 
science and mathematics up to date; we can no longer afford to 
teach nineteenth-century mathematics or science of the First 
World War vintage. We must develop better programs for the 
training of the science teachers of the future, and, even more 
urgently, the in-service training of present-day teachers. Programs 
such as those of the National Science Foundation for the up- 
grading of in-service teachers need to be greatly expanded. 

But necessary and urgent as it is, providing better education 
in science and mathematics for our abler students is not sufficient. 
Other changes are not less important in the long run. We need 
more effective education in science for laymen—those who will 
not be scientists or technologists but who will need a thorough 
understanding of the nature and methods of science. Providing 
this is in some respects more difficult than training scientists and 
technologists. Another need is much better and more extensive 
instruction in foreign languages. In comparison with the schools 
of other nations of the free world and with those of the Soviet 
Union, ours have done pitifully little in this field. Such a policy 
may have been excusable in the days of nineteenth-century isola- 
tion; it cannot be defended now. We shall continue to be seri- 
ously handicapped in the world struggle until a much larger 
proportion of our people are proficient in foreign languages. To 
meet this need we shall have to expand the scope of our language 
instruction beyond the conventional French, German, and 
Spanish, and utilize the newer methods of language instruction 
that have proved their effectiveness. Closely related to the need 
for extension of improved language teaching is that for better 
and more sympathetic understanding of the cultures of other 
peoples. 

These and other needs that might be mentioned add up to 
a large order. It would be difficult in any case to fill it. The 
difficulty is greatly increased by the fact that we need to do these 
things without impairing other educational values and achieve- 
ments. We need to provide better education for the gifted with- 
out neglecting those of lesser talent. We must promote the fullest 
possible intellectual development of our students without neglect- 
ing their need for well-rounded growth as persons and for prep- 
aration for democratic citizenship. The educational profession 
will have to show statesmanship of a very high order if it is to 
measure up to the demands of the time. RHE 
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Books to Read 


Ікру, Paur. Reading Improvement for Adults. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1956. viii+-456 pp. 

“This book has been written for the adult who wants to learn how to 
read faster and with greater understanding” (page iii). It contains chapters 
on such topics as “Why Paragraphs,” “Punctuation as Traffic Lights in 
Reading,” “Skimming as a Key to Rapid Reading,” “How to Remember 
What You Read,” “How to Read a Newspaper,” “Graphs, Maps and 
Charts,” and others. Rate and comprehension tests are provided with each 
chapter so the reader supposedly can measure his increase in ability. 

This is another of the practice textbooks which have been appearing 
frequently in recent years. It is much better than the average because it is 
written in a readable style. More attention than usual is given to compre- 
hension aids. However, the book scems to value rate of reading more highly 
than comprehension, retention, and use of what has been learned. 

All books of this type have certain limitations: The reader is promised 
that reading this book will result in marked improvement in reading ability. 
No skill can be improved this easily, particularly one as complex as reading 
and one that has been on a plateau for years. The author does suggest 
that the reader should do much outside practice, but the blurb’s statement 
and the buyer’s hope will be that this simple purchase will remedy his 
reading difficulties. Also the author, as do many others in the field, makes 
certain mistaken assumptions about the nature of reading perception. He 
states “as a general rule, the average book should be read with two or three 
fixations per line” (page 16); wheras research shows that even good readers 
will average five or six fixations unless they are skimming. Certain exercises 
are included in many of the chapters as a means of increasing the reader’s 
perception span in reading. These consist of phrases or sentences of increas- 
ing length which the reader is to glance at quickly (looking at a center 
fixation point) to see how much he can perceive correctly; with continued 
practice he is to try to increase this amount. The assumption is that improve- 
ment here will result in increased perception span in reading, but psycho- 
logical research indicates that there is little such transfer to reading. Ап 
attempt is made to combine rate and comprehension scores into a single 
reading-index measure (by multiplying the two and dividing by 100). The 
comprehension tests on each selection contain only from five to ten questions 
and such short tests are extremely unreliable; when this fluctuating score is 
multiplied by a large number (rate), marked variability can be expected in 


reading-index results. Е. Р. ROBINSON 
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Bennett, Marcaret E., Амр LEWIN, Мошх. Getting the Most Out of 
College. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. vii-+219 рр. 
This book covers a wide range of questions and problems facing stu- 
dents as they progress through college. It could be used as a textbook in an 
orientation course or as a reference book during college years. It is intimately 
written, directed to “you.” It discusses small personal problems and the 
large ones, the opportunities in interpersonal relations as well as the 
academic associations. 

The authors have emphasized the total growth of the student in the 
college experience. They begin with orientation and emphasize careful 
choice of courses, good study techniques, wise vocational planning, choice 
of marriage partner, civic responsibility, and developing a life philosophy. 
Each of these areas is developed at some length. The approach is practical 
and the presentation logical. 

Considerable space is given to “learning about yourself” (Chapter 5). 
Emphasis is placed on self-study with lists of questions to be answered. 
These are realistic and pertinent questions at the college age. This section 
is an excellent one from the mental-hygiene point of view. It begins with 
the question, “Who am 1?” (page 113) and ends with the comment, 
“Remember, you have a lifetime in which to grow” (page 145). 

Many questions are raised throughout the book. In the chapter, 
“Developing a Life Philosophy” (Chapter 7), the authors summarize the 
kinds of choices to be made. “Your college years are full of opportunities 
for making choices—in the friends you make, in the courses you select, in 
the campus activities you enter, in the way in which you shape your 
vocational planning and in the tentative plans you formulate for the full 
pattern of years after college life” (page 189). и 

An extensive visual bibliography (films) is included covering such areas 
as: College Life and You, Study Habits and Skills, and Your Personality and 


Philosophy (pages 202-11 ). CHRISTINE Y. CONAWAY 


PLANTE, GERARD. Les Objectifs de l'Enseignement Secondaire dans le Milieu 
Culturel Francais de Belgique. Montreal, Quebec: Centre de Psychologie 
et de Pedagogie, 1954. xii--222 РР. 

Тһе өкі ы d Пада dig Qe Master's degree in Education from 

Fordham University and the degree Docteur en Sciences Pedagogiques from 

the University of Louvain in Belgium. His doctoral dissertation serves as 

the contents of this book. In order to formulate the objectives of Belgian 
secondary education, the author solicited the opinions of educators through 
questionnaires and interviews, and made a careful analysis of pedagogical 
publications. 

It is interesting to read that 
controversy over some of the same cu 

educators, in particular, the definition and scope о 


in Belgian educational circles there is 
rricular problems facing American 
f general education. When 
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asked whether general education should prepare students for life or for 
college, 58.8 per cent of the Belgian administrators favored preparation for 
life, and 27.7 per cent chose college preparation as the objective; the 
majority, however, would prefer multiple objectives embracing societal 
needs and a taste for the intellectual life. As for the skills and subject- 
matter that Belgian secondary-school students should acquire, the list chosen 
by the correspondents would appear unattainable to many American edu- 
cators, especially the section which states that pupils should be able to read 
the works of antiquity with relative ease and should have an adequate 
knowledge of two modern foreign languages. Humanism occupies ап 
important place in the curriculum of Belgian secondary schools and this is 
perhaps one of the major differences between their system and ours. What 
Belgian educators consider general education is probably closer to our соп- 
ception of liberal education, as can be deduced from the following рго- 
nouncement: “On exige, toutefois, comme condition nécessaire que les 
matiéres admises se prétent a un traitement pédagogique d'allure humaniste 
plutót que professionnel" (page 96). Judging from the programs of study 
published by the individual Belgian high schools, the author concludes that 
they are “impregnated with pre-university spirit" (page 45). 

The objectives of good citizenship, ability to reason, social sensitivity, a 
strong moral code, and others resemble closely the objectives of American 
secondary education. However, this reviewer would be more interested in a 
study of the methods and Practices used by Belgian teachers to attain these 
objectives. In the opinion of the reviewer, the real worth of educational 
objectives is determined by the curricular experiences of the pupils, and this 
book gives no inkling of what Belgian teachers and students do to arrive at 
their goals, Nevertheless, the author Presents a well-organized, compre- 


hensive account of what Belgian educators consider the objectives of Belgian 
secondary education. 


Epwarp D. ALLEN 


Fraser, Jonn Munro. Psychology: General, Industrial, Social. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. x-+310 pp. 

The book is designed as a textbook for a course on human relations 
given to business executives, and the author has been connected with the 
National Institute for Industrial Psychology in England, 

Part I on General Psychology covers briefly the general principles that 
were discussed in elementary textbooks of thirty years ago and that are 
still sound, Probably this is all that could be done in 80 pages. 

Part П on Industrial Psychology touches most of the topics ordinarily 
discussed under that heading and we mean “touches,” With reference to 
selecting employees there is mention of intelligence tests, a very simple 
rating scale of three categories for personality, inference of certain interests 
and motives from qualitative observation of behavior, and the interview 
aimed primarily at a case history rather than observing the client in action. 
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All this is pretty thin and sounds as though the executive were doing his 
own evaluation. There is no hint of the development of systematic rating 
scales, personality tests, or interest inventories. It might be well to let the 
executive know that such instruments exist and that there are available 
experts who could use these instruments for him. 

"The discussion of industrial efficiency gives some of the conventional 
material on training, work methods, fatigue, monotony, accidents, and 
environmental factors. But industrial music rates only a single sentence. 
Here again a bit more of a sampling of experimental results would seem 
warranted. : 

Part III considers the social anatomy of industry with a commendable 
stress on communication, particularly communication upward. The author 
calls attention to small face-to-face groups of a dozen or less that develop 
unofficially and suggests that it might be possible to recognize such groups 
officially. The Hawthorne experiments are described in some detail. The 
concluding note is on adequate communication and good supervision as 
basic to morale. 

The book has useful chapter summaries in the form of questions and 
answers, There are many pertinent line drawings. The style is simple, 
almost conversational, and reads easily. It will not scare off the executive. 

It is not too clear just where the book fits into the scheme of things. 
Evidently it is designed for the industrial executive. If the aim is to tell 
him that some of his problems are psychological in character, all right. The 
general feeling after reading it is that something ought to be done. Maybe 
that is enough for British executives. Ours would say, So what?” It would 
have been better to describe some psychological techniques and call attention 
to how an expert might handle them. The executive who is interested in 
what psychology can do for him would probably do better to read the 


pertinent chapters in almost any good book on applied psychology. 
Hanorp E. Воктт 


Bernard, Нако W. Adolescent Development in American Culture. 


YonkersOn-Hudson: World Book Company, 1957. xii+644 рр. 


The school guidance worker will be interested in the focus of this 


book: "The course of human development is profoundly influenced by the 
culture in which individuals live; hence a basic part of the orientation for 
this book has to do with problems that are particularly insistent in American 
culture” (page 2). The author presents in easily readable style the im- 
plications from research regarding the forces which shape the direction of 
the maturing adolescent. 

In Part One, “Basic Concepts in the Psychology of Adolescence” are 
presented in four chapters. In the fourth chapter entitled Special Problems 
of the American Adolescent,” the author discusses a variety of topics (rapid 
technological development, mobility, and 


change, authority, population, С 
dolescent in the American culture. 


róles) which have impact on the a 
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Тһе major forces that in the author's opinion shape the course of 
adolescent development are analyzed in Part 2: physical factors, place of 
the home, schools, social-status influences, intellectual development, and 
emotional factors. Based on what is known about adolescent development, 
guiding principles are given at key points in each chapter, for example, in 
the section on "adult authority and youthful independence," one of the six 
principles given is “... firmness is necessary when the whims of the 
adolescent conflict with the good of the family or with his own ultimate 
welfare" (page 184). 

Focusing specifically on essential aspects of adolescence, the author in 
Part 3 discusses "Expansion and Integration of Interests," "Moral and 
Spiritual Values,” “Тһе Pathology of Adolescence,” and “Socialization and 
Heterosexual Adjustments.” Although “throughout this book an attempt 
has been made to take a realistic but optimistic view of the adolescent” 
(page 399), to this reviewer one of the best chapters is the one on “The 
Pathology of Adolescence”; the material discussed should help the secondary- 
school counselor in analyzing trends of adolescent behavior, 

The relation of youth and maturity, which often receives minimal treat- 
ment in a book on adolescent development, receives adequate consideration 
in Part 4, “Combination of the Maturing Processes.” This is based on the 
thought that adolescence and adulthood have overlapping areas. 

Chapter bibliographies of additional reading materials and lists of 
audio-visual materials with study and review items combined with a general 
glossary and general bibliography make this a useful book. Whether one 
is an educational psychologist in a college or a school psychologist or 
counselor in a secondary school, one should profit from reading this book 


on adolescence by Bernard. Heman jPi 


қ,, 


Some Side Lights on Теасһег Education 
[Continued from page 21] 


"Suggest" and "eventual" are not words of great urgency 
and so although state after state provided state normal schools 
during the remainder of the nineteenth century, Ohio rested on 
such activities as teachers' institutes, private normal schools, 
county and local examinations—wholly academic—to improve 
the teacher personnel. What progress in teacher education might 
have been made if Miami had got a man of training and experi- 
ence, vision and leadership to head its efforts at this time, one 
can only speculate. Instead it used a last year's graduate, a college 
Senior, and others without training, vision, or leadership and 
the effort failed. [Vol. XXXVII, No. 1] 
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We Recommend More Team Reseatch 
By HAROLD VAN WINKLE 


volved more than five thousand persons, the members of 

the research team urged me to write a report, not of our 
findings but of the exceptional experience we had had working 
as a team. There were seven of us—six graduate students at 
Bowling Green State University, completing requirements for 
Masters’ degrees in education, and myself, director of the study. 
We started our work together by meeting for an hour and a half 
every day throughout the eleven weeks of summer school. At 
this time individual members reported on the background study 
they were doing, and co-operatively we planned the project and 
constructed instruments for collecting the data we should need. 
During the school year that followed, all of us were in school 
work, either as teachers or administrators, but in our spare time 
we ran pilot studies and collected data. We met occasionally 
during this time; but in the following summer we went on a 
schedule of daily meetings again, tabulating and analyzing the 
data we had collected and writing a report of our findings and 


conclusions. 


Us completion of a study that took 18 months and in- 


Never once throughout the entire time did enthusiasm flag. 


Each member of the team was a constant spur to the efforts of 
others. In the study of related literature, each team member 
covered a different aspect of the project and reported his findings 
in detail to the group. Planning the project and constructing 
the instruments were the results of the combined thinking of the 


group. Sharing experiences and comparing results of visits to the 
ided enjoyable and 


various school systems in gathering data provi 
thought-provoking sessions, as did the work of tabulating and 
analyzing the data. 

The research project was а study of school-community in- 
formation programs in northwest Ohio. For the study we selected 
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by means of stratified random sampling forty-two school systems 
in nineteen counties. This gave each of the seven members of 
the team six school systems to study in detail. By this method, all 
team members did precisely the same kind of investigation, al- 
though no two worked in the same school system. At one time 
we had considered doing a study in which each member of the 
team would do a different aspect of one general problem—an 
interesting problem to try at some time in the future—but we 
finally decided to investigate one problem in greater depth rather 
than doing something with more breadth on a more general 
problem. 

This arrangement was satisfactory to the dean of the Grad- 
uate School and to the faculty of the Department of Education, 
a clearance needed since the six graduate students were working 
for the Master of Education degree. At Bowling Green State 
University this is a non-thesis degree, but each candidate for the 
degree is required to complete a rather extensive research project. 

After we had planned the project, we asked for and received 
a grant from the Midwest Administration Center of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to cover a share of our expenses. While the 
money we received was most helpful, we valued even more the 
recognition that accompanied it. We were then able to say to 
school superintendents whom we approached that the project 
was being sponsored by the Kellogg Foundation. This gave the 
project considerable prestige and assisted in many instances, no 
doubt, in our receiving much better co-operation than we would 
have received without it. 

The results of the study have been published elesewhere-" 
This short paper is a report on the by-product of team research. 
We heartily recommend this method of study as one of the most 
effective and interesting ways known of conducting graduate 
research. There is no question in our minds but that group inter- 
action provides much greater stimulus and incentive than is 
ordinarily found in individual research. 

[Continued on page 55] 
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Teachers Explore Their Attitudes 
toward Research 
By ABRAHAM SHUMSKY 


! | Ане purpose of this article is to report an attempt of a group 


of teachers—graduate students taking a course in research 

—to explore and understand their attitudes toward re- 
search. At the beginning of the course the instructor had said 
that students come to this new research experience with different 
feelings and expectations. At first these feelings are related mainly 
to the type of work that is expected. But as the course proceeds, 
the participants will have reactions to the type of work accom- 
plished, the leader, and the like. These feelings are going to play 
an important róle in determining the success and satisfactions of 
the participants. 

One of the course objectives is to study and explore these 
feelings. Nothing was said about changing feelings for fear that 
such a statement would arouse the negative reaction, “Не does 
not like my attitudes so I must hide them." 

An "attitude finder" was administered to 25 students in the 
first session. The students were asked to use code numbers rather 
than their names so that a more honest picture would be forth- 
coming. The attitude finder attempted to explore students re- 
actions with regard to the following categories: their feelings of 
confidence in doing ог reading research (Items 1-5); the im- 
Portance of research to teachers (Items 6-15), and their feelings 
toward the research course (Items 16-17). The following is a 
sample test, giving only the test items: 


Views Concerning Research in Education 
Directions: Next to each of the following statements are 5 choices: 
Strongly agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree, Strongly disagree. Check 
each statement [with the phrase] which best expresses your opinion 
about that statement. 


1. I feel adequate in reading and interpreting published research. 

2. I feel fairly confident about my ability to work in a research way 
on the job. 

3. I have a feeling of inadequacy to do a tas 
the scientific approach. 


k which seems to involve 
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4. * I do not have the temperament for research. | 
5. Most college graduates who have undergone training for teaching 
are poorly equipped to undertake any kind of research projects. 
6. I think participation in research can lead to more change in the 
participant’s school practices than his reading the research of others. 
7. Research should be carried on by school people in order to improve 
classroom situations. 
8. Research may be valuable for psychologists, but not for teachers. 
9. * Research is a highly specialized activity which should only be 
carried on by experts. 
10. Research is of little help in meeting classroom problems. 
11. Doing research is too time-consuming for busy teachers to engage in. 


12. Research activity on the part of the teacher is a growth-inducing 
enterprise. 


13. Teachers should learn from the results of research studies rather 
than do research themselves. 


14. Children at school should do research under the guidance of their 
teachers. 


15. I see research possibilities in my work. 
. * Taking a course in research is all right for some teachers, but a 
waste of time for most. 


17. This course provides an opportunity for work on a problem which 
has been bothering me. 


At the completion of the test, the students were asked to react 
to the three starred items by writing a brief comment telling why 
they reacted to each as they did. When the three tests were com- 
pleted, the test papers were shifted around to protect anonymity of 


the subjects. The group then began to analyze the results of 
the attitude finder. 


"Ге various items were divided into three categories. Ап 
L examination of the first category, "feelings of confidence in 
doing research," showed that answering "strongly agree" to Items 
I and 2 meant strong feelings of adequacy, while answering 
strongly agree” to Items 3, 4, and 5 meant strong feelings of in- 
adequacy. Consequently a scoring system to show feelings toward 
research was de 


‹ vised: very positive, 5; positive, 4; undecided, 3; 
negative, 2; and very negative, 1. 


€ responses to the category, feelings of confidence in doing 
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or reading research (Items 1-5); scored by the system just given, 
were distributed as follows: 


Score Per Cent 
Шыман нн Sep Men 20 
езен та diio ario өз 45 
— ыы 18 
Sessione rise MUS t 13 
CMM АРДА 4 


If it is assumed that scores of 4 and 5 are indications of positive 
attitudes, while scores of 2 and 1 are indications of negative feel- 
ings, the results of the category show that 65 per cent of the re- 
sponses are expressions of adequacy in one’s ability to produce 
and consume research, while only 17 per cent are expressions of 
inadequacy. 

я Тһе starred item іп this category is the fourth, which reads, 
‘I do not have the temperament for research.” The limited class 
time did not permit a statistical analysis of the written responses 
to the starred items. The reading aloud of several responses (from 
the exchanged papers) served only as illustrations: 


Positive reactions: 
actions: 
“I will enjoy doing research. However, it becomes frustrating 


when I cannot do the type of work commensurate with my ability 
simply because I do not have the time.” | 

“If given a problem I consider important and the time to conduct 
the research, I think it will be a fruitful experience for me." 


Negative reactions: 2, 
igging into books and re- 


quires much time. I dislike book work and have very little time or 


patience for it." 

“Му mind is occupie 
I can honestly say that I am trying to do too 
School." 


d with other thoughts—how to live each day. 
many things outside 


А brief class discussion summarized the results of the first category 


this way: The majority felt adequate in handling research, but at 


the same time worried about the time factor. А small minority 
ibrary work, the 


felt inadequate. They emphasized the tedious 1 
danger of getting involved in serious work. 

Тһе responses to the category, the importance of research to 
teachers (Items 6-15), scored by the system devised by the group, 
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were distributed as follows: 


Тһе table shows that 71 per cent of the responders thought that 
research is practical for teachers; only 14 per cent believed that 
research is impractical. | 

The starred item in this category, “Research is a highly spe- 
cialized activity which should only be carried on by experts, 
elicited written reactions of which the following illustrations 
were read to the class: 
Positive reactions: 

“Everyone should inquire into problems which bother him. People 
should not leave their every move to the experts.” 
Negative reactions: 

“Only experts should carry on research because they are best 
trained for it and the layman could only rewrite the work of others.” 


The brief discussion that followed emphasized that the majority 
definitely believed that teachers could and should be researchers. 

The responses to the third category, their feelings toward 
the research course (Items 16-17), when scored by the system de- 
vised by the group fell in the following percentages: 


Score Per Cent 
елин E wen ызу қасаға 3 
н а ааа АННАНЫ 30 
t T 25 
өлмек on wal ачыўъ бы 2% 35 


Only 33 per cent of the responders, if their scoring of the test 
expressed their true opinions, thought that the course was worth 
taking; 40 per cent believed that it was not. These results struck 
me as being of utmost importance in terms of the exploration of 
the attitudes of the group to the expected research experience. 


ЙЕ the class discussion, І looked at the evolving 
results of the attitude finder with dismay and wonder. My 
hypotheses (which were never revealed to the group) were that 
students felt inadequate and apprehensive in having to deal with 
research, and that they did not consider research a practical ac- 
tivity for teachers. Both of these hypotheses were not supported 
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Жы у The majority of teachers expressed positive at- 
es towar research. Recalling some of the off-guard ex- 
pressions of previous students (such as, “1 am scared stiff") made 
it even more difficult to understand the factors underlying these 
wrong predictions. 

The results of the third category—the individual's attitude 
toward the course—only added confusion. The trend of positive 
attitudes revealed in the first two categories Was reversed. For 
the first time a slight majority of the responses were expressions 
of negative attitudes. The perplexing question was why did the 
third category change the trend of positive attitudes? I decided 
to point out this inconsistency and confusion to the group and 
hear the members’ interpretations. 

The group itself was too engrossed in this new experience of 
computation of the results—because of too many trees they did 
not see the forest. They could not see the meanings that these 
figures conveyed or the questions they raised. The problem was 
to help them see the total picture and face its implications. The 
following gives the main arguments in the class discussion. 
results of the three categories, 
d see what we can learn about 
tages of responses to the 


Instrucror. Let's stop to look at the 
which are recorded on the blackboard, an 
our attitudes toward research. The percen 
three parts of the attitude finder were: 


Positive Negative 
Category A (Items 1-5) eet 65 17 
7 14 


Category B (Items 6-15) ... 


Category C (Items 16-17) «e 
Joyce. Categories А and B show positive attitudes toward research, 
light majority of expres- 


while Category C does not. There is even а $ 
sions of negative attitudes. 

Joun. This is strange. 
gory C? 

(There was a long silence in which no one suggested any explanations.) 

Insrrucror. This question bothers me, (00. Perhaps reading some 
of the written reactions to Category C will throw some light on this 
problem. You reacted to Item 16, which read, “Taking a course in 
research is all right for some teachers, but a waste of time for most.” 
I suggest that we start with negative reactions. 


33 40 


Why did we react 50 differently to Cate- 


(Several negative reactions were read.) 
hers feel that attempting to 


do I answered agree because I think most teac 
anything new brings down the wrath of the system on their heads." 
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"I feel that the kind of teacher an individual will become is more or 
less predetermined." 

"Most teachers would not think of spending valuable time on a course 
in research. ... When you come right down to it, most teachers have 
the same basic classroom problems, and so far no one solution to any one 
problem was the one." 


“It is largely a waste of time and only beneficial to the senior teachers." 

"Enough research is done by experts, what is the use of adding to 
it?" 

“I will not do research unless I have to." 

Howarp. These reactions say that it is dangerous to do research. 
One may run into trouble with the administration. 

Irma. Another emphasis is that research is really valueless, teach- 
ers аге not ready to change, and research itself cannot come to any 
definite and concrete answers. Research is of little value especially for 
the beginning teacher. 

Котн. The last negative reaction read wa 
feelings. It said, “I don’t want to do researc 
even did not care to explain the reasons, 1 thin 
speak when they express real feelings. 

Instructor. Category C deals with att 
course. What is it in the course itself that st 

Тек. The reaction was to the major 
each one has to produce an individual piec 

Epwin. Yes, she is tight. The reactio 
or the subject-matter to be taught. 

Joyce. When we speak about this course, 
Remembering that it is à great investment o 
ously we tend to raise the questions whether 


as teachers and whether as Бе 
menting. 


за good expression of 
h" period! "Тһе writer 
k this is the way people 


itudes toward the research 
udents reacted to? 
requirement—the fact that 
€ of research. 

ns did not deal with lectures 


we mean doing research. 
f time and energy, obvi- 
research is valuable for us 
ginning teachers we feel secure in experi- 


(It is interesting to note that Joyce's strong emphasis on the “we” 
and “us” 


(The members of the 


group laughed. I wanted to follow John’s 
suggestion, but immediately 


changed my mind. The feeling was that it 
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EE create resentment in those individuals whose papers were going to 

na €: ore to take and even benefit from criticism of “incon- 

sin роу еп Һе 15 ап integral part of an "inconsistent group." Being 
gled out, however, is embarrassing and can be even devastating.) 


Joyce. I would not like to call it cheating. First, it was anonymous 
and there was no reason to cheat. And second, why did they not cheat 
on Category C? 

Insrrucror. So, what would you call it? 

Joyce. I don't know. I can speak only for myself. The truth is 
that I have ambivalent feelings. Оп one hand, I am convinced that 
research is ап important factor in promoting the cause of education. 
On the other hand, I approach research with much skepticism and 
hesitation. 

Burr. Yes, our culture glorifies rese 
the radio. “It’s based on research” means "it's good and valid, buy it!” 
Only teachers are in a peculiar position. We cannot buy research 
because the findings cannot be applied to our own field situation. 

Howanp. One feels lost in trying to understand a research study. 
No wonder the joke says that research states what everyone knows in 


à language no one understands. 
(Laughter.) 


Irma. A more difficult problem is t 
an ideal situation. Most of us here don’t 
the materials that the experts use. 

Epwin. It is almost like the unrea 
show of a teacher working with a committee о 
wonder what the other thirty are doing. 


Instructor. The discussion here ev 
translating research findings into the language of classroom practices. 


Category C, however, deals with producing; rather than consuming 
research. Your reactions to the task of doing research should be fur- 
ther clarified. 
Burr. Right. This only intensifies the problem. The written re- 
sponses to Category C point out that in addition to questioning the 
Usefulness of consuming or producing research, the group perceived 
threats in experimentation and felt anxious and insecure. 
. _ Jeux. I would like to come back to my previous question. Why 
15 it that Category C elicits reactions different from Categories A 
Е B? Why is it that іп reacting to Categories А and В the group 
Presses feelings of confidence and is excited about the importance 


arch. You hear it every day on 


hat research was designed for 
have the accommodations nor 


listic educational films they 
Е six pupils, and you 


olves from the difficulties in 
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of research for teachers, while in Category C they say exactly the oppo- 
site? What is going on here? 

Instructor. Looking at the wording of Category C (Items 16-17) 
it is seen that the central word is course. The word does not appear 
anywhere in Categories A and B. 

Joyce. The word course is very important. It brings the problem 
close home. It's I, Joyce, who's taking this research course, who has to 
invest a great deal of work, who has faced the threats and challenges of 
experimentation, and who has to worry. Category C speaks about me 
personally. 

Јонм. What about Categories А and B? Don't they speak about 
you personally? 

Котн. In these categories the other set of values, the cultural 
expectation that rescarch is very important, prevails. Look at Item 7 
(Category B)—"Research should be carried on by school people in 
order to improve classroom situations." I would like to know if one 
could find it easy to disagree with such a statement. 

Irma. But look at Item 2 (Category A)—“I feel fairly confident 
about my ability to work in a research way on the job." Here the J is 
emphasized. Would you say that this statement is not personal? 

Joyce. No, it is not personal. I don't perceive this statement of 
"I feel fairly confident" in a context of a research course. Agreeing 
with this statement does not constitute any immediate commitment to 
action. However, agreeing with Category C means that I have to act 
now in the context of the course. 


Еоулк. Were we really so sophisticated in thinking about all these 
points in reacting to the attitude finder? 


Ler. Perhaps these feelings were not verbalized, but they defi- 
nitely influenced our reactions. 


| АНЕ analysis of the attitude finder proved to be self-revealing. 
€ group's attitude toward research is governed by two sets 


of values. On one hand, the group introjects the cultural norm of 
the authority of research and professes allegiance to the im- 
portance of experimentation as a way of growth for the teaching 
profession. On the other hand, when the group members have 
to face the personal implications of research as consumers or pro- 
ducers, they experience resistance and express it in negative at- 
titudes. In other words, many times the question is raised of 
whether we are ready to apply a specific research finding to our 
[Continued on page 56] 


The Relation of 
Format Organization to Learning 


By GEORGE R. KLARE, EMIR H. SHUFORD, 
лмо WILLIAM Н. NICHOLS 


HE use of heads and sideheads in a text is appraised as ап 
aid to learning in this study. This report is the fifth in a 
series devoted to examining the relationships between 
certain factors of communication and the learning of technical 
training material. The variables of communication examined 
in the four earlier reports (2, 3, 4, 5) are: 
- career preferences and aptitudes 
. . human interest (Flesch human interest readability formulas) 
. style difficulty (Dale-Chall and Flesch readability formulas) 
. patterning the text (underlining) 

The text used in this study was a lesson taken from an аш- 
craft mechanics-training course. Different versions of the lesson 
were prepared by changes of organization within the text. In 
addition, the effect of the changes of organization upon the “ac- 
ceptability” of the material to subjects was investigated. It 
seemed likely to the writers that even though increased organi- 
zation might not provide significant increases in reading efficiency 
Or retention, it might well make the text more acceptable. to 
the readers. The subjects were 1,175 airmen in indoctrination 
training at Sampson Air Force Base.’ я . 

"Organization" in textual material may be considered in at 
least two characteristic ways, as the arrangement or sequence 
of the ideas presented (1) and as the format arrangement (para- 
graphing, headings, and the like). Logically the former is prior 
to the latter, and also the various idea organizations may seem 
the more likely to be productive of differences in learning and 
retention. In experimental work, however, organization through 
Variation of ideas is difficult because of the problem of deter- 
mining and achieving equality of content for the various versions 
used, without which the results are not easy to Interpret Format 
Organization can be more readily used because the change in 
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content is negligible. And the tacit assumption of writers and 
editors has long been that improved format, as well as idea 
organization, makes for easier reading. 

This hypothesis has been tested a number of times in related 
ways, dating back to 1920 at least. Germane,” Holmes? and 
Washburne* compared reading the text guided by questions with 
“undirected” reading (without questions) and found an in- 
crease in comprehension scores. McClusky compared the read- 
ing speed of college students who had and who had not previously 
"skimmed" the summaries and headings of reading material, 
and found an increase? Robinson and Hall compared the read- 
ing speed and comprehension of college students on various 
materials with and without paragraph headings, and found 
non-significant differences.) Christensen and Stordahl compared 
the comprehension scores of airmen on a series of 36 versions 
of passages in which combinations of the following were used: 
an outline at the beginning, a summary at the beginning, a 
summary at the end, underlining main points, headings in state- 
ment form, and headings in question form. Мо significant 
differences in scores were found.’ 


а study presented here related three levels of format 
А organization to efficiency of reading and immediate reten- 
tion. Тһе 1,206-word lesson, taken from an aircraft mechanics- 
training course at Chanute Air Force Base and used in this 
study, consisted of a first half (eight paragraphs) on the “іп- 
duction system" and a second half (nine paragraphs) on the 
cooling system" of an aircraft engine. Тһе standard lesson 
along with two experimental forms which differed from it in 
level of organization were used. The low-level organization 
maintained only the 17 paragraph divisions, thus appearing 

?Germane, Charles E. “The Value of the Controll 


Method of Studying,” School and Society, XII (December 11, 1 
» ol and. ] » 1920), pp. 591-93. 
3 Holmes, Eleanor, Reading Guided by Questions versus Careful Kading and 
Rérsading without Questions,” School Review, XXXIX (May, 1931), рр. 361-71. 
Washburne, John N. “The Use of Questions in Social Science Material,” Journal 
of Educatioual Psychology, ХХ (May, 1929), pp. 321-59. : 
"а p Howard Yale. “Ап Experiment on the Influence of Preliminary 
on on Reading,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV (October, 1934), PP- 
8 Robinson, Francis P., and Hall, Prudence. “Studies of High i ili 
2 р Пара 2 F -L Abili- 
ties, Јалан о} Educational Psychology, XXXII (April, 1941), ТЕ, Драва Bescing 
Christensen, C. M., and Stordahl, K. E. “Тһе Effect of Organizational Aids on 


Comprehension and Retention," Journal of Educational Psychol аг 
1955), рр. 65-74. e ychology, XLVI (February; 
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similar to a page of the ordinary book. The Present (standard) 
level of organization contained two major sideheads (for the 
two halves of the lesson), one general run-in heading, and five 
run-in headings immediately preceding indented blocks of re- 
lated paragraphs. The high-level organization maintained the 
features of the Present but provided run-in headings for all 
paragraphs. Because of the changes made, the text of low-level 
organization contained 1,206 words, that of the present- 
level 1,229, and that of the high-level 1,255. 

Nine versions were used in the study. Three were called 
“unsplit,” treating both halves of the lesson in the same way; 
these were termed P, for Present; A, for high-level organi- 
zation; and B, for low-level organization. Six versions were 
called “split,” treating the two halves of the lesson with a different 
level of organization; these were AP (first half A level, second 
half P level), РА, АВ, BA, BP, and PB. All versions were cast 
in the same format except for the indicated differences. Тһе 
identifying letters just given were printed in the upper right- 
hand corner of each first раве. . 

Every fifth line of each version Was numbered in order to 
obtain the number of words read by the subjects. During the 
experimental period the subjects recorded a code letter to indi- 
cate each complete reading and the time spent 1n 105 completion, 
as well as the number of the last line read when asked to stop 
reading. . 

A multiple-choice test comprising 50 items was used to 
measure immediate retention. The items were selected from a 
pool of 112 items in such a way that each paragraph of the 
reading material was allotted a percentage of items proportional 
to its size. The splithalf reliability of the test was 87. 

Acceptability (pleasantness to the reader) of the various split 
versions was determined on the basis of questions which appeared 
on the answer sheets for the test. The first question asked 
whether the subject noticed а difference in the way the two halves 
of the lesson were organized (he was asked по? to answer in 
terms of content). The subjects who noticed a difference were 
asked which half of the material they thought "more pleasant 
to read," and were then asked to indicate why they made this 
choice. This was done by checking among the following possible 
Choices all reasons felt to be important and double-checking the 
Most important one: “Is more familiar to me,” "Is more inter- 
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esting to me," "Makes it easier for me to understand," and 
"Makes it possible to read faster." 

The 1,175 airmen were divided into groups: (106 subjects 
took version АВ and BA, 107 each of the other versions). Vari- 
ous aptitude indexes were obtained for all airmen, based on the 
Airman Classification Test Battery. 

The subjects were given 25 minutes to read the lesson, and 
during that period indicated the amount read in the way already 
described. The acceptability questions were then answered and, 
following this, 40 minutes were allowed for answering the test. 


HE least time was required for a first reading of the B (low- 
Te organization and shortest) version, and the most time 
for a first reading of the 4 (high-level organization and longest 
version). The differences were small and were not significant. 
Subjects who had the B version read the largest number of words, 
and those who had the P version, the smallest. Again the 
differences were small and were not significant. 

Eighty-five per cent of the subjects answered “yes” to the 
first question regarding whether or not they noticed a difference 
in the way the first and second halves of the material were 
organized. Earlier reports of the study (3, 4, 5) had shown 
that such a judgment between halves of versions, presumably 
made on the basis of structural differences (in this case, organi- 
zational), may actually reflect content differences as well. A 
check was made on the effect of content in influencing judg- 
ments by comparing the percentage of subjects preferring the 
first to that preferring the second halves for all versions taken 
together (regardless of organization). It was found that the 
percentage preferring the second half (69 per cent) was signifi- 
cantly greater than that preferring the first half (31 per cent), 
the critical ratio being 7.69 (p <.or). 

_A further analysis was made to determine whether organi- 
zation had any effect upon judgments irrespective of the greater 
effect of content. A 6X2 (split versions X preferred halves) 
contingency table yielded a Chi-square of 20.08 (p < .o1), show- 
ing that organization did have an effect on judgments. 

Because split versions were used, it was possible to equate for 
content in the analysis of the effects of organization upon pref- 
erences in the following manner. The relative preference for the 
high level (4) versus the low level (B) of organization was 
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determined by totaling the percentage of subjects preferring 4 
in the AB version with that of subjects preferring A in the BA 
version, and then comparing this figure to the total preferring 
B (determined in the same way). The same kind of comparison 
was made for the AP and PA and for the PB and BP versions. 
The order of preference was A (high level), P (intermediate), 
and B (low level). The differences between A and B and 
between P and B were significant (the critical ratios were 2.46 and 
1.99, respectively, .o5 < p < 01); the difference between 4 and 
P. „While favoring the former, was not significant (C.R. = 1.07, 
P > 05). 

Analysis of the reasons given for the expressed preferences 
showed that “ease” was ranked a strong first, “interest” was sec- 
ond, “speed” an only slightly weaker third, and “familiarity” last. 


TABLE I 
ANaLysis or Variance BASED UPON IMMEDIATE RETENTION TaT SCORES FOR 
THREE UNSPLIT ORGANIZATION VERSIONS (A, P, anD ) 


Mean Square 


Source of Variation 


nteraction .... 
Within 


t.05 > p > 01 (Ға for 14 and 200 dj. = 247) 
“от > p> 001 


A= study (2) had shown that subjects" qr ме 
tude indexes (stanine scores) correlated in the neig к 
hood of 4-5 or higher with scores on the immediate р ? 
Used in this and previous studies, and that this factor shou е 
Considered in the analysis of these data even though random 


i i index 
Samples of the subjects differed only slightly in average 1n 
Scores. Samples e a subjects were therefore randomly selected 


ог all unsplit versions in order to increase the precision e the 
€xperimental design and provide proportionality of ace e in- 
exes. Mean immediate retention scores were 28.23 for , "ira 
for P, and 27.20 for B. A 3X 8 (versions X mechanical та le 
Indexes) analysis of variance Was computed on these data and is 
Presented in Table I. The figures show that the variance 


attributable to aptitude indexes and to interaction was significant, 
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while that attributable to versions was not. The significant inter- 
action effect appeared due to individuals of high ability getting 
higher scores and those of low ability getting ower scores for 
the 4 version than subjects of similar abilities for the P and B 
versions. 

The retention-score means for the split versions were in the 
same rank order with respect to the three levels of organization as 
those for the unsplit versions. Further analyses of the data for 
the split versions also generally confirmed those for the unsplit. 


REVIOUS studies on the effect of changes in format and related 
P3 of organization upon reading efficiency, comprehen- 
sion, and retention have yielded largely negative results. While 
reading guided by questions (versus unguided reading) appears 
to increase comprehension (Germane, Holmes, and Washburne), 
it has been argued that results with this technique are of doubtful 
value because the questions have been largely the same as, or 
closely related to, those used in studying comprehension itself. 
The more recent study of Christensen and Stordahl showed no 
gain in comprehension with headings in question form. It seems 
probable, further, that mere presence of headings, in any form, 
versus their absence has no readily demonstrable effect upon read- 
ing speed, as Robinson and Hall found and as the present study 
indicates, at least unless the reader skims them before a more 
thorough reading (McClusky). 

The study described here does show a definite increase in 
reader acceptability (pleasantness) for more highly organized 
as compared to less highly organized material. It would seem that 
degree of acceptability is potentially of greatest importance when 
reading is more or less voluntary, as it commonly is, but as it 15 
not in an experimental situation, since the reader may read less 
of the material or none at all if it is too unacceptably presented. 
The question of whether or not the addition of headings increases 
immediate retention (comprehension) still remains. This study; 
in contrast to those of Robinson and Hall and of Christensen and 
Stordahl, provides a qualified affrmative answer (in the sense 
that the more able subjects showed a gain). It seems possible 
to the writers that the highly technical, and therefore complex, 
nature of the material used here may at least partially account for 
this; the subject-matter was clearly more technical than that used 
in the previous studies. This notion gains credence from а con- 
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sideration of the different types of material readers may en- 
counter. Fiction, the least technical type, is least likely to have 
headings; the same is true for light nonfiction. As the material 
becomes more complex, and especially as it reaches the rather 
technical level of the college textbook, headings become more 
common. In other words, the results of this study seem to be in 
general agreement with the approach that writers have come to 
adopt over the years on empirical grounds. 


не study presented here was an attempt to relate three 

levels of “format organization” (chiefly larger versus smaller 
numbers of headings) to efficiency of reading, acceptablity, and 
immediate retention of technical training material. The effect of 
higher versus lower levels of organization upon reading efficiency 
(speed of reading) was not significant, but the differences in ac- 
ceptability significantly favored the higher levels. The immediate 
retention test scores also favored the higher levels of organization, 
but the only significant difference appeared as an interaction 


effect with aptitude. [Vol. XXXVII, No. 2] 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Civilizing Young Savages 
r Г не recent outbreak of violence in certain secondary schools 


in New York City has focused attention again on the 

complex and difficult problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Since the city does not have enough well-trained regular teach- 
ers, guidance officers, special schools, probation officers, and 
correctional facilities to care for and rehabilitate the trouble- 
makers, the Board of Education faced a difficult choice: it could 
keep the troublesome few in school and thus jeopardize the wel- 
fare of others, or it could suspend them from school and turn 
them into the street. It chose the latter alternative. 

The trouble, of course, is not endemic to New York: it afflicts 
many communities. It is merely more virulent at the moment in 
that city; in fact, so serious that we can expect exceptionally vig- 
orous effort to cope with it there—an effort that is long overdue. 
Since the situation has deteriorated so far and the task of 
providing adequate personnel and facilities is so great, it will take 
time to bring the more serious symptoms under control, and much 
longer to deal adequately with the causes of the trouble. 

The New York situation presents not merely a school prob- 
lem but one that is broadly social. Most of the offenders come 
from depressed and slum neighborhoods and from homes char- 
acterized by poverty, overcrowding, adult delinquency, and 
divorce. There is good reason to believe that, if proper means are 
available and sufficient effort is made, three-fourths or more of the 
offenders can be reformed into good citizens, but the effort, time, 
and money required will be tremendous. It will require leader- 
ship of a high order to correct the present situation and prevent 
similar occurrences in the future. 


І м MOST discussions of the delinquency problem іп general and 
the New York situation in particular that this writer has seen, 
one important consideration has been overlooked. It has to do 
with the long-range history of genus homo and the kind of cul- 
ture to which its members are adapted. Human beings have spent 
more than 95 per cent of their time on the earth as food gatherers 
and hunters rather than as food raisers. It was only about eight 
46 
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thousand years ago that man began to raise crops and thus moved 
into the agricultural age. Our biological evolution was practically 
complete by that time: very little change has taken place in the 
brief ensuing period. In other words, we are biologically and psy- 
chologically adapted to the life of the cave man. A genuine appre- 
ciation of this tremendous fact throws a flood of light on many 
of. our problems in health, education, government, recreation, 
criminology, and other areas. This is indeed one of the most 


important generalizations that can be made with respect to 


human history. 
For most people in the world the agricultural age lasted until 
the lands 


our own time. For the people of Western Europe ап 
settled by them, а second great change in human living began 
about two hundred years ago mere moment 1n the history of 


the species. This was the coming of the machine age which got 


under way in England in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
i is now affecting 


spread rapidly to other Western countries, and is n 

other parts of the world. The most extensive development has 
occurred in the United States and Europe. 
, ktis impossible to exaggerate the importance of the change 
in human living brought about by the machine age. Without 
effecting any fundamental change in the human animal, it has 


forced him to live in a world of cities, assembly lines, traffic laws, 
sedentary jobs, hard pavements, and time clocks. The basic work 


of educational organizations» including families, churches, schools, 
youth organizations, and summer camps is that 


people develop the understandings; r 
that will enable them 19 live happily and successfully 1 their 
highly industrialized and urbanized world. In short, the teachers 


and others are trying 10 civilize young savages. 
is so complex and difficult, it is nO wonder they do not always 


succeed. 

It would take a good-sized book to explore all the aspects of 
the incompatibility between the inherited characteristics, of our 
children and the conditions of the machine world in which they 
have to live. Only one aspect can be mentioned here. In the food- 
gathering era in which the human animal developed and in the 
agrarian era that followed, children from 2 comparatively early 


age had a substantial amount of work to do. А5 late as the middle 


of the nineteenth century the average farm boy or girl in America 
was expected from the 28€ of ten or twelve to do enough wor 
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to "earn his keep," that is, contribute as much to the family 
income as he consumed. Soon, he was contributing more than 
he consumed, thus helping support the younger members of the 
family. 

For urban young people today, and especially for boys, there 
is little opportunity to work. Chores have all but disappeared and 
jobs are hard to get. Thus a major educational instrumentality 
has largely disappeared for the 85 per cent or more of our people 
who live under urban or semiurban conditions. And we have not 
found any satisfactory substitute for it. 


\ X 7 НАТ does this mean for dealing with juvenile delinquency 
in New York and elsewhere? It means that this delin- 


quency is to be explained, not only on the basis of poverty, broken 
homes, and depressed neighborhoods, but in considerable part on 
the basis of lack of opportunity for work experience. It means 
that we must take more seriously the job of identifying potential 
delinquents and providing proper educational programs for them. 
ideas and practices with re- 
School attendance. In New 


pupils. 
The facts of human histor 
paragraphs have implications th 


juvenile delinquency. Not onl 
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Е 
po e em ox Jr. Colleges for Our Land and Time: the Land- 
мене 928 та Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
жай мас; the land-grant colleges and universities in the United States 
апы Ее than one-fifth of all students in degree-granting institutions 
The em ed two-fifths of all Doctors' degrees granted in the United States. 
Ко раци Вари the sixty-nine institutions that were created through Federal 
other mm 5 ort to serve more directly the needs of farmers, mechanics, and 
Fe e ers is indeed interesting. Mr. Eddy has clearly revealed the 
tlie Pon ы of contributions of these colleges and universities since 
TE zu. ct was passed by Congress and signed by President 
- The dissatisfaction of many people 
2 5 nineteenth-century colleges is out 
dr Wayland to the Brown University Corporation, 
ining enrollments in Brown University. Wayland said: 
2m colleges are not filled, because we do not furnish the education 
Fs ired by the people. ... We have produced an article for which 
he demand is diminishing. We sell it at less than cost, and the defi- 
Fm is made up by charity. We give it away, and still the demand 

iminishes (page 8). 

lm to provide agricul 
Min mg were made by various people 
but of the nineteenth century, 5еуега 
SI lasted long. For many years, 
mm through Federal grants. Jonatha : ene 
E Justin Smith Morrill from Vermont were especially active in promot- 
& these programs. Morrill succeeded in getting the Land-Grant Bill 
Passed in 1862, after suffering a veto of a similar bill in 1859. The law 
Provided for funds for expenditure by the legislature of each state for 
uch purposes as 


with the cloistered activities of the 


lined in the citation of the report 
regarding the 


tural schools and colleges and schools for 
as early as 1754: During the early 


1 agricultural colleges were started, 
provide for 


efforts were made to 
n Turner in Illinois and Congress- 


++. Ше endowment, support, an ance of at least one college 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of 
earning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such man- 
ner as the legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to 
dünn the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in 

€ several pursuits and professions in Ше (page 33). 
un in charge of the early land-grant colleges had tremendous dif- 
Чез. The sheer problems of developing a new kind of educational 
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institution. with the focus upon practical learning were overwhelming. 
Even the farmers were dissatisfied with the program. Churches objected 
to the non-sectarian institutions; the Army was not interested in the 
military-training provision; staff members for the new institutions were 
scarce and inexperienced; facilities were meager; and efforts to provide for 
manual-work experience at the college for cach student were seldom suc- 
cessful. 

Over the years the land-grant college programs spread from limited 
teaching of agriculture, mechanic arts, and home economics to veterinary 
medicine, liberal arts, graduate study, and activities in extension and other 
adulteducation programs. Additional support from the Federal Govern- 
ment brought about experiment stations and expanded activities in research. 
Concern for the building of effective liberal-arts and general-education 
programs became increasingly evident as the institutions developed into 
large colleges or universities. 

In the very interesting chapter on the Negro land-grant colleges, the 
relatively small emphasis given to Negro higher education through land- 
grant funds before 1890 is noted. In 1890 new legislation specifically pro- 
vided for Negro higher education through land-grant funds, thus making 
possible the initiation or improvement of programs for the seventeen Negro 
land-grant colleges. The author points out that the development in these 
instances has been slower than that of the other land-grant colleges, al- 
though the changes of these Negro colleges have been accelerated in recent 
years. Implications of integration laws for the Negro land-grant institutions 
are pointed out. In fact, in West Virginia, where integration of state- 
supported higher education is in effect, the land-grant function of West 
Virginia State College (a former Negro land-grant college) has been trans- 
ferred to the University of West Virginia, since the date of publication 
of this book. 

In his final chapter, the author clearly presents a philosophy of the 
land-grant institutions. He notes that "the traditional aim of land-grant 
education has been a two-fold concern for the development of society and 
for the development of the individual to serve society" (page 280). 

This reviewer found the book interesting and informative. It overlaps 
Earle D. Ross's earlier book, Democracy's College, but supplements it in 
many ways, not only in terms of the calendar but in terms of phases of the 


land-grant movement. A large amount of data regarding some individual 
colleges is included. 


Eart W. ANDERSON 


Beck, Ковкат Н., editor. The Three R's Plus: What Today's Schools Are 
Trying to Do—and Why. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1956. x-|-392 pp. 


Е Тыз book has been written to make available to parents and other 
citizens interested in the pros and cons of modern education a descrip- 
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tion of just what today's schools and today's teachers are trying to do 
—and why. We... have learned... that such a description is 
needed if discussion of the schools is not to degenerate into emotional, ill 
informed argument (page у). 

The reviewer was pleased to find a carefully prepared explanation 
(defense) of modern elementary- and secondary-school practice written by 
university professors. Twenty-six of the thirty-one authors are members 
of the University of Minnesota faculty; four contributors are engaged in 
public-school work in Minneapolis or St. Paul; one author is on the faculty 
of the University of California at Berkeley. 

The large number of independent essays, each focusing on a particular 
problem or area in education, results in a somewhat annoying amount of 
repetition concerning underlying purposes of education. The book does, 
however, hold together remarkably well in its three major divisions. 

_ Section I (Changed and Changing Conceptions) provides a good over- 
view of changes which have occurred in the past twenty-five years (since 
Present parents were enrolled in elementary and secondary schools). The 
chapter on “Individual Differences and the Curriculum” by Walter W. 
Cook is particularly thought-provoking. А 

Section II (Subjects and Services) contains twenty chapters which 
consider, in general terms, almost all of the different types of educational 
experiences provided in modern elementary and secondary schools. The 
Parent who is concerned about decreasing drill in certain mathematical 
Operations can find reasons for this change in the chapter on mathematics 
(pages 169-80). The value (or lack of value) of parsing sentences and 
Similar formal grammar work is considered (pages 125-26). Although this 
entire section is written primarily for parents, teachers of various academic 
areas will profit from reading these descriptions of good modern practice 
Since, as they are often willing to admit, their own practice may not be as 
good or modern as it ought to Бе. 

Section III (Issues of Interest) contains only four short chapters but 

еу provide excellent material for study and discussion by lay groups who 
Ultimately, of course, have much to say concerning 
ae The chapters “Religion in the Public 5с 

Leisure” are particularly forceful and provocative. noe 
It is the reviewer’s judgment that few lay parents will find the boo 
easy to read. This is unfortunate because the ideas and research findings 


in the book are those that modern educators need “to get across” to par- 

Ents. Possibly the book will be most valuable to teachers and administrators 

|: © can, as occasions arise, personally help get the ideas into the minds 

Parents, 

The book ought to be required reading for newly elected members 

a boards of education who need to get 4 quick overview of “what today’s 
chools are trying to do—and why.” Hersert L. Coon 
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SCHWARTZ, ALFRED; TiEDEMAN, STUART С.; AND WALLACE, Donato С. 
Evaluating Student Progress in the Secondary School. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, Inc., 1957. xiv-+-434 PP- 

This book, the authors report, was written to help classroom teachers 
who continuously face the task of appraising outcomes of the teaching- 
learning process in which they are involved with students. In the judgment 
of this reader, the book used in this way can be a very helpful resource. 

Especially noteworthy is the importance the authors attach to purpose 
in the evaluative process. For example, in discussing the matter of so-called 
intangibles, they state: 

The key to the measurement of intangibles is to be found in a clear 
definition of purposes. As we learn to analyze and define what it is we 
are trying to do, and as we learn how to translate these goals in terms 
of expected student behaviors, we can also learn how to measure those 
behaviors (page 21). 

Also significant is their assertion that highly effective learning requires 
an involvement of students in the selection and organization of curricular 
content and in the analysis of behavior to be achieved. From this perspec- 
tive, they deal with such topics as objective tests, essay and short-answer 
tests, check lists and questionnaires, observation techniques, informal tech- 
niques, the case study, and standardized tests. Four chapters focus on the 
interpretation of test scores, the diagnosis of results of measurement, and 
the guidance and reporting of student progress. All of these topics are 
discussed in a way that should clarify them for the teacher who does not 
have a statistical background. 

In view of increasing evidence to support the proposition that a teacher 
must develop an adequate self-concept if he is to function most effectively, 
one wishes that the authors had explained what this means in the total 
evaluative process. Until a teacher senses clearly what kinds of operations 
are involved here, there is a strong probability that this crucial dimension 


of the process will continue to be short circuited. Pron іні 


Wiceins, Sam P. The Student Teacher in Action. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1957. xii--217 pp. 

Numerous textbooks for student teachers have appeared in recent 
years, and the publication of a new book would normally receive only 
passing mention. The fact that this one is distinctly different from all the 
others makes it a significant addition to the literature in this field. 

Unfortunately, most textbooks for student teachers are given largely 
to a review of methodology in the hope that the neophyte will be assiste 
in translating his learning about methods into actual use. By contrasts 
Wiggins tells the student teacher in his introduction: 

The aim of the book is to help you to see quickly your total responsibili- 
ties and to aid you in discovering courses of action in meeting those 


ee on 
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responsibilities adequately. . . . The book goes beyond the scope of the 
usual handbook in student teaching but avoids the weighty comprehen- 
vii) treatments common to conventional student teaching texts (page 
Beginning with two excellent descriptions of the normal progression 
of a student in a good program, the first three chapters treat the various 
relationships which are so important in student teaching. The concrete sug- 
gestions on human relations (pages 36-40) are probably more д propos, 
better written, and more likely to be well received than may be found in 
the literature anywhere. If all students and co-operating teachers could 
read and put into practice the ideas in these three chapters, the quality 
of student teaching in America could be transformed at once. 
| The second and third sections of the book deal with methods and 
activities beyond the classroom, but again in a different way. The empha- 
Sis is on stimulating the student to think, to do, and to understand rela- 
Uonships; but the related content material, already covered elsewhere, is 
Wisely left out. As a result references to other sources are very important, and 


these are especially carefully selected. 
_ Тһе chief criticism which has been voici 
inadequate to serve as the single textbook. In view of the author's an- 
nounced purpose this is a high compliment. The book is unquestionably 
the best supplementary textbook ever written for student teachers. 


The author has proved himself unusually skillful in adapting the book 
to the diversely different plans of organization of student teaching found 


in different colleges. Further, he is generally able to avoid “preaching” to 
students, which is the normal flavor of writing which directs the behavior 
of others. The style makes reading а pleasure, for it flows almost as easily 
аѕ fiction, with short introductions, brief analyses of problems, pertinent 
concrete illustrations, clearly stated principles, practical and positive sug- 
Bestions, and brief summaries with a forward look. : я 
While emphasizing principles of good human relations at all points, 
the author goes much further and frankly faces a large number of the 
Potentially bad situations and problems without unduly frightening 
the reader. The student is given realistic but helpful ways to study himself 


and his behavior as well as practical suggestions for improvement. The 
Most unusual feature of the book is a number of sensible suggestions to help 
because of the limited abil- 


the student teacher solve problems which arise 
1 2 RS 1 
ly, experience, or insight of the co-operating teacher. — [, О. ANDREWS 


ed of this work is that it is 


Van pen Haac, Ernest. Education as an Industry. New York: Kelley and 


Millman, Inc. 1956. vii-+163 PP- . 2, 
Mr. van den Haag presents the thesis that education is a sound eco- 
nomic investment, but the opportunities to share in it are limited to those 
Young people whose families are able to finance them while obtaining a 
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college education. He cites statistics to show that increased income results 
from additional education by comparing the earning power of physicians 
to that of street sweepers. 

Тһе author is strong in his recommendation of the concept that educa- 
tion as a capital good and as a consumer good should be preserved, also 
that it should not be supported by public taxation. That "freedom to 
purchase education as a consumer or capital good is a safeguard against 
exclusion of nonconformists" (page 64). 

Many types of aid available to students from low-income families are 
analyzed and found to be inadequate to meet the needs of present-day 
society. He then proceeds to recommend a strictly economic system of 
financing collegiate education whereby students may borrow the entire 
cost of their education and repay it from their future earnings. However, 
the manner in which the original sum to be loaned on these long-term 
promissory notes would be raised is not presented by the author. A possible 


means of raising the initial capital sum may be found in the following 
observation: 


Most college and university as well as professional training leads to 
tangible and divisible returns which increase the income of the trainee. 


Where this may be expected, the alumnus practicing the skill which he 
acquired as a result of his education should repay the university 
(page 70). 
Perhaps this is the method by which the author would expect to raise and 
maintain funds for operating the proposed loan fund for equalizing 
educational opportunity. 

The program of aid recommended would in no wise increase the cost 
of college education to the taxpayer. It would simply afford young people 
who would not otherwise be able to enter a profession an opportunity to 
obtain the necessary preparation by repaying the cost from their increased 
earning capacity thereby increasing the economic level of the nation. 
Furthermore, it would not interfere with the programs of students who did 
not wish to avail themselves of the plan. The chief merit of the proposal 
seems to be that it provides a sound economic basis for equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity without a subsidy from public funds. 


Ковект W. Haws 


Bruce, У/пллАм F., Амр Ноповм, A. Тоны, Ju. The Teacher's Personal 
Development: ап Introduction of Self-Awareness and Interpersonal Re- 
lations. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957. vit346 pp. > 

This is an excellent book. The authors state that “while the book is 
addressed to all those within the scope of the school who are concerned with 
ways of working with people, it is designed particularly for college students 
preparing to enter the profession” (page iii). This book should help not 

only professional persons in education and stimulate critical reflection 00 

their part, but it should be of interest to parents and other persons who 276 
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ic about modern educational theories and problems. 
О = d Be ge as their o theme the idea that the 
experience with peopl r i are upon the significance of the teacher’s 
standing thar: 1 R ple, especially as that experience promotes self-under- 
cron dins s 5 T. further understanding of others as people and 
i first ea pa in the area of school contacts (page iii). The reader 
ae ae uced to basic assumptions about scientific method and demo- 
Бейше T ecce which the authors feel underlie the aims and 
ко я » e educational program. Following this, attention is given 
Ш). The ade resources from childhood (Part II) and from youth (Part 
of child c ms here included are well-written, well-documented accounts 
phas an por a development. The research from the fields of 
Да be үш eit psychiatry, education, sociology, and social psychology 
These Kies to ES in a nontechnical, but accurate and effective fashion. 
parents pors of the book should be of particular interest and help 
berinai = 3 ast two parts of the book are written more directly for the 
P pira g teacher or the teacher returning to the profession after ап absence 
taie 4 years. In Part IV chapters are included which deal with such 
вана entering the teaching. profession, working with learners, co- 
рени ач professional associates, and living in the community. Тһе 
ines ot these chapters is realistic and practical, dealing with ideas and 
diras T which are of immediate concern to teachers before they begin 
. In Part V, “Тһе Experienced "Teacher's Own Theory,” the authors 


emphasize the idea that the 
for pupil and teacher, 


22. process of personal growth is с 
and the major responsibility for promoting it successfully lies with the 
depend upon his sense 


teacher. In this demanding task the teacher must 
learly perceived and constantly 


never-ending, 


of the experience at hand іп its relation to c 
developing theory (page 310). 
"en are many other excellent 
dapes it: an annotated list of instruc 
wo г, comprehensive chapter bibliogra 

corporated within the text. Hoven D. LAUGHLIN 


features of this book which recom- 
tional films at the end of cach 


phies, and study questions which 


We Recommend More Team Reseatch 
[Continued from page 301 

ОЁ ев possible the undertaking of studies 

f е size than can be undertaken singly; in our study of 

elated literature we agreed that more comprehensive studies of 


consi ma eee А 
Onsiderable scope are needed, especially in school-community re- 


Team research also mak 
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lations. Communication and co-operation between school and 
community are such broad subjects and have so many ramifica- 
tions that one-man studies are often too limited for conclusions 
and generalizations that have wide application. But aside from 
producing findings that are of greater significance, we recommend 
the team method as a means of making graduate research a very 


enjoyable and worth-while educational experience. 
[Vol. XXXVI, No. 2] 


Teachers Explore Their Attitudes 
toward Research 
[Continued from page 38] 


work or to test a new idea in the classroom, we tend to hear a 
deep echo inside us which says, “Don’t try!” The educational 
consultant will find it most difficult to help teachers do action 
research, that is, improve their school practices in a scientific way, 


unless he is able to find ways of helping teachers face their at- 


titudes toward action research. [Vol. XXXVII, No. 2] 


Civilizing Young Savages 
[Continued from page 48] 


age is one of our most urgent and difficult problems. Happily, 
beginnings have been made which help point the way. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Admin- 
istration camps, which were improvised during the great depres- 
sion of the 19305, with all their defects, made a real contribution 
to education and human conservation. Other agencies, including 
the American Friends’ Service Committee, the Boys’ Towns, some 
summer youth camps, and some of the better correctional institu- 
tions, are rendering fine service. California, Minnesota, an 

Wisconsin have pioneered with work-and-education camps- 
Doubtless there will be no single, simple solution to the problem 
of providing work experience for young people, but, until we 
solve it, we shall not be successful at our job of civilizing young 


savages. ЕНЕ 
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Ways in Which Supervisors Help 
Student Teachers 

Ву NEAL В. EDMUND anv LYLE HEMINK 
HE college supervisor frequently finds that one of the most 
frustrating aspects of supervising student teachers is the 
тегің «ыш, of determining his own effectiveness. What 
GEES ack m practices are most helpful to students? What prac- 
Eis а y inhibit а supervisor's effectiveness? In what ways 
; e more helpful to students during their student teaching? 
E Tes an attempt to provide more information concerning the 
Fai veness of college supervisors, a sample of 72 students ran- 
Univ, selected from a group of 160 student teachers at State 
s ersity College for Teachers at Buffalo were asked the follow- 
g questions: 


I. In what ways have your college supervisors helped you 


most? 
2. In what ways could your college supervisors have helped 
you more? 
e first question 


students’ answers to th 
h follows. The percentages do not total 
tioned more than one kind 


Е the students mentioning 


Sre ие summary of the 
mss ven in the table whic 
à аи cent because each student men 

сір. The combined percentages 0 


each Е 
type of assistance were: 
Percentage of 
Students* 


personal interest in them, and were 
ML id 65 


E 

ncouraged the students, showed 

D understanding and sympathetic 
ave constructive suggestions. - 


Were frank and honest in their criticism. «+--+ 
friendly and pro 


for teaching.----++* 


p good examples of how to be 
M Бей students procure materials 
H на prompt іп kecping appointments 

clped students in their planning. 2.4 есес” 


Observed for half-day periods 
+ Each student responded more Ша 


sible to total the percentages to 100. 
57 
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The greatest number of students, 65 per cent, said they ен. 
helped most by encouragement from their college р eei 
They were grateful for the personal interest supervisors s Dun 

and they especially appreciated the understanding shown in he P 
ing them solve teaching problems. Second in the e d 
mention was constructive suggestions. Fifty-six per cent of the 
students stated they received helpful suggestions, ranging from 
selecting a film for a social-studies lesson to techniques for improv- 
ing blackboard writing. “Frank and honest’ criticism was men- 
tioned by 52 per cent. The students found such criticism extremely 
valuable because it helped them identify and isolate needs upon 
which they could work for immediate improvement. Practicing 
what one preaches is a seeming virtue not to be ignored in super- 
vision. Forty-nine per cent said they were helped (“inspired and 
stimulated”) by the supervisor’s “friendly and professional 
behavior.” Twenty-four per cent of the students received help in 
procuring materials, stating that in some cases supervisors lent 
them personal books and other materials on instruction. Fifteen 
per cent of the group appreciated the promptness of supervisors 
in keeping appointments. Smaller percentages found long periods 
of observation helpful to them because the supervisor saw a num- 
ber of different activities during his visit. Seven per cent were 
grateful to their supervisors for being “good listeners.” 


Ге students listed ways іп which college supervisors helped 
them, but they listed more than twice that number of ways 
in which college supervisors could have been more helpful to 
them. Many of these suggested ways, however, came from а 
single individual or a small group of two or three, and the sug- 
gestions themselves varied widely. The accumulated percentages 
which again total more than roo per cent, summarize the 
students' answers to the second question: 


Percentage of 
Students* 
hing performance more often and observe 


Observe the student's teac 


ing the student's performance.... 21 
h student teachers 
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Percentage of 
Students* 


Learn the supervising teacher's methods and don't criticise student for 
using them to the teacher... s.t TT 


Keep own educational opinions and arguments to ЖЕСІ ке t 
Tell the supervising teacher what her duties аге... eee ttt T 
Don't take notes while student is teaching, «+ e-ceuesceseseenersess n t 
Place in a school with another student..... seen 7 t 


, » Each student responded more than once and, therefore, it is not pos- 
sible to total the percentages to 100. 
+ Percentages for two comments ог less are not recorded. 


Over 25 per cent suggested that they could have profited from 
more frequent visits and that the observations should have been 
longer. Twenty-one per cent reported supervisors could have been 
more frank and honest in their criticisms; 18 per cent would 
have liked more three-way conferences involving the supervising 
teacher, the student teacher, and the college supervisor; and 12 
per cent stated that college supervisors could have been more 
prompt in keeping appointments. 


| іне findings of this investigation indicate that даже 7 
supervisory practices described herein are meeting the neecs 


of most student teachers. However; there appears to bea gem 
for more emphasis upon the very activities students reporte most 


helpful. For example, 52 per cent of the students derived benefit 
from frank and honest criticism and 22 per cent favored more 
frankness and honesty in criticism. — А 
It appears significant to the investigators that 25 per ye о 

the students felt а need for more frequent observations of their 
Work, for longer observations, and for more time spent in ги 
епсе with supervisors. The authors know from experience t ; 
pressures involved in observing a large number of students ап 


го 1 1 7 They believe, therefore, that stu- 
tope eel pne 2 ki nt-teacher problems. 


dents have found the reason for many student-tea 

The college a is not around when he is needed most 
Seana he has too many students to supervise and too many 
Places to visit. 

While the findings of this brief survey have been €— 
reassuring to the members of our supervisory staff, xps - Е. 
needing more attention and exploration аге clearly in x А 
These include more frequent and more detailed observation a е 
student's teaching performance, more help given to ка stu oz 
teacher in dealing with children who have special pro lems, an 


three-way conferences. 
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In today's professional schools of education, student teaching 
has become widely accepted as an integral part of the program of 
teacher education. As such, adequate supervision by college per- 
sonnel becomes essential if student teachers are to gain as much 
as possible from student-teaching experiences. . 

Determining what "adequate" supervision entails requires 
thorough and continuous study of all aspects of student teaching; 
for example, qualifications of personnel, public-school classroom 
methods, and, lest we forget, sufficient funds and a realistic super- 
visory load. Unless this is done, our student teachers are getting 
less than the best we can afford to provide; these students are not 
benefiting from a sound supervising program; and, what is more 
basic, our children are being unnecessarily deprived. 

[Vol. XXXVII, No. 3] 


Evaluating School Objectives 
By R. RODERICK PALMER 


recently developed for educational appraisal it will, therefore, be 
Pertinent to discuss them in relation to some arbitrarily chosen ob- 
Jectives, equally appropriate for use in the elementary school and 
the secondary school. In arranging this paper, objectives have been 
used which are similar to those used by the members of the Evalu- 


ation Staff of the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Eight-Year Study. i 
here, each is set in italics th 


? | АНЕ possession of functional information may be appraised by 
asking pupils questions in which facts are not only to be re- 
called but are to be put to an a 


* Palmer, В. Roderick. “Evaluation: a Reappraisal,” EpucationaL RrsrAncH BUL- 
LETIN, XXXVI (April то, 1957), p. 139. 


las 
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т іп which two groups of facts are furnished 
inr ық ix 4 5 point out from general knowledge of the 
р eng ^ these facts are causally related. By an appro- 
ay oe ни E са the results of this test may be interpreted 
тұр е: i of instruction the group most needs. А teacher 
of A pei or example, whether his pupils have a wide range 
EN ge ion; whether this information covers specific data, 
ind in general principles, or all three; and whether particular 
Ru B s are able to distinguish between relevant and irrelevant 

. Further teaching can be planned using these findings. 


ага work habits and study skills can now be appraised 
Sud Ls use of a great variety of tests. The Tyler-Kimber 
с = ills Test, for example, includes finding what is wanted in 
кок: using an index, using general reference books, recognizing 
ig ien abbreviations, using the library card catalogue, interpret- 
әгі нар», knowing current periodical literature, and interpreting 
Ord s. The Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Work-Study Skills for 
4% е: VI, ҮП, and VIII covers map reading; use of references; 
зи index; use of dictionary; reading graphs, charts, and 
АЫ: J. Wayne Wrightstone's Co-operative Test of Social Studies 
um for the high school contains a section devoted to similar 

ills, as does his Test of Critical Thinking in the Social Studies 


for the elementary school. 

к? ae tests are of the objective type: Ability to use the card 
та овие, for example, is tested in the Tyler-Kimber booklet by 

a list of true-false statements such as the following: 


In the library card catalogue, one may usually find: 


++. Books listed by title 
-.. The address of a given author 
2... Whether or not a certain book 
++. The number of pages а book contains 

thly, 


Knowledge of current periodicals like the Atlantic Mon 
School Life, Senior Scho- 


p S. News and World Report, Time, ( 

astic, Fortune, Reader's Digest, Social Science Abstracts, The 
Annals, and Harper's is checked by asking that each be matched 
With the appropriate statement in a list presumably characterizing 
them, such as: 

. . . Reports concisely and spicily 
22. Summarizes in brief form a large nu 

social and economic fields 


contains а bibliography 


the news of the week 
mber of scientific articles in 
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Knowledge of the use of reference materials is tested in the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Tests by stating a series of questions, each followed 
by four sources from which the correct source is to be chosen. An 
example from this test is the following item in which the child is 
asked to select the source in which the correct answer is to be 
found: 
What are the five largest cities in the world? 
(1) a dictionary, (2) an encyclopedia, (3) an atlas, (да world 
almanac 


The results of the tests of study skills can also be used as a basis 
for remedial teaching. 


"Ге child's range of significant interests сап be ascertained by 
such methods as direct observation; a study of diaries, logs, 
and journals written by him; the use of questionnaires; inter- 
views; a record of his activities in his free time; a record of his 
voluntary contributions to class projects; or by a test of the kinds 
of general information which he has accumulated. Observation 
is most valuable in the case of the younger child, for he has not yet 
acquired the habit of disguising his interests. The same is true, 
though to a somewhat lesser degree, with reference to the diaries 
and other records of thoughts and activities kept by the child. The 
questionnaire is, of course, valuable exactly in proportion 10 
the frankness with which the questions are answered, for a tend- 
ency to give the reply which will be approved rather than the 
one which represents the precise facts of the case is frequently 
present. An interview based on the completed questionnaire is 
a desirable checking device. 

„де questionnaire may take different forms. In one form, the 
questions are direct, as when the pupil is asked to check in а set 
of activities (tennis, dancing, camping, reading books, and 50 
on) those in which he has recently engaged, and then to indicate 
in the list of nearly one hundred the three which he likes best- 
In another form the pupil may be asked which of a list of activi- 
ties he likes, those to which he із indifferent, and those which һе 
dislikes. As supplementary information he may also be aske 
to name activities in which he has had experience and those 1? 
which he wishes some increased opportunities for experience 
Records of free-time activities, although they may indicate what 
was open to the child rather than what he wished to do, have the 
advantage of indicating choices actually made rather than those 
which the pupil thinks an adult would like him to make. Attend- 
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ance at concerts, theaters, motion pictures, and the like are helpful 
in indicating interests. His reading preferences may be more accu- 
rately shown by a list of the books and magazines he voluntarily 
perused than by a checking of topics, if it can be assumed that the 
record is accurate and that a wide choice of material is available. 
In some cases it is possible to list the books the pupil has with- 
drawn from the library for recreational reading. The phase of a 
class problem chosen by the pupil for special study will also reveal 
something of his current interests. 

When dealing with the older student, some test makers hold, 
much can be learned about his interests by a test covering a wide 
range of general information. The topics on which the student 
is well informed are those to which his interests lead him in his 
reading. The Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test," built upon 
this theory, is divided into six sections representing, respectively, 
political events, social and economic events, science and medicine, 
literature, fine arts, and amusements. The items are arranged in 
multiple-choice form and on the whole require only superficial 
information. Great differences among individuals are revealed by 
this test. Those persons who are planning to enter engineering 
are usually well posted in science; those planning to enter public 
life make high scores on political and social events and poor ones 
оп scientific events. Striking sex differences аге also revealed, with 
Women better posted in literature and fine arts than in science 
and men least informed in the first two areas. These differences 
àre confirmed by other means, such as a list of bestiked maga- 
zines. The interests are then revealed. A test of this sort has the 
advantage of accuracy, since the answers cannot be chosen on the 
basis of what is likely to please the tester, and of ease in scor- 
ing. It has the evident disadvantage of indirection, since it 
measures information, in order to obtain a record of another attri- 

ute, interest. Further experiment with tests of this sort seems 
desirable, as well as a development of elementary-school tests. 


| E development of social attitudes can be ascertained by 


b i i rk or by the use of paper-anc- 
52. 1M aided by the use of a check list 


Pencil tests, Observation wil 
еі of attitudes. The tests 


ОЁ types of behavior indicati in types 
ehavior indicating certa yp А 
and scales concerned with social attitudes are of several ce pr 
Kinds. In one of the simplest, the pupil is given lists of words an 


is asked to cross out those which immediately impress him as 


+ i York. 
? Revised annually by Cooperative Test Services 15 Armsterdam Avenue, New Yorl 
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indicating something disagreeable. If his response is inconsistent, 
a valuable lead is given the teacher as to the kind of instruction 
needed. A commoner type of test supplies a list of short, direct 
statements about some controversial issue and asks the pupil to 
check those with which he agrees and to mark with an x those 
with which he disagrees. Each statement has a numerical value, 
known to the tester, which indicates its degree of approval or 
disapproval of the matter under discussion. By adding the scale 
values of each of the statements it is possible to see how far the 
pupil tested is to the "right" or the “left” on the particular issue. 

A slightly more intricate form of this sort of test asks the 
pupil to make a large number of choices. He may be asked to 
show whether he agrees with the whole statement, is undecided 
about it, or disagrees with it; or he may be asked to choose among 
five possible opinions—strongly approve, approve, undecided, 
disapprove, strongly disapprove. Some of these scales deal with 
a large number of issues at once and attempt to get an indication 
of the pupil's social outlook in general. 


Т HE degree of social sensitivity attained by students, involving 
among other things a disposition of the individual to project 
himself sympathetically into the lives and problems of other peo- 
ple and to consider the effects of his personal actions upon the 
welfare of others, may be appraised by the use of such devices as: 
Recordings of conversation regarding controversial issues 

Reports of occasions designed to stimulate the individual's reaction 


Records of selective observation including behavior under cach of the 
school's major objectives 


Written work indicatin 
social interests 

Lists of books read and book 

Statement by the student of 

Case studies of individuals 


Tests—paper and pencil—allowing the student to respond to a wide range 


of suggested situations and permitting the teacher to compare the re- 
sponses made to different situations 


g by the topic chosen ог by the treatment significant 


reviews written by the student | 
his plans and hopes for his life after high schoo 


To development of appreciation can hardly be discovered 
by the many existing tests of knowledge about literature 
history, and biography or by the several tests of ability to discrimt 
nate between good and bad literature. If the objective in teaching 
literature is taken as extension of the breadth and depth of inter- 
3 See Н. Н. Remmer’s studies in attitudes published by Purdue University: 


А. ————ÁÀ 
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est in li А 

a bp pa and the resultant enjoyment of it, then the natural 

и measuring success in teaching literature is to get a 

теі MT interests ме of types and amounts of leisure-time 
2 same remarks a to the teachi i 

the б wide pply hing of music and 


Toon "a s, the evaluators have probably made greater 
wage f chinki es appraisals of the development of effective 
Шш sai than in measuring any other objective. Think- 
mants wf 2 ana pes into its various phases and separate instru- 
ben не constructed for many of them. The ability to 
supplyin one ple of effective thinking, has been tested by 
i es ПЕ bw student with a set of facts followed by a series 
бе facte: E тұрғалы sound and unsound interpretations of 
ways: a ac m e statements is to be marked in one of five 
probably з ра а m true, evidence not sufficient for a decision, 
piscari e ги false. The facts are sometimes supplied in 
may Тер s but 9 tener in charts and tables. The students' answers 
fh ppraised as a basis for conference and for remedial teach- 
" 8, in terms of such criteria as these: 
Cuv Are his interpretations relevant t 
: Are the inferences he draws justifi 
go beyond the data without recognizing t 
tentative hypothesis? 
Onsistency: Are the conclusions or hypo 
ü available data? 
ааннара Does he utilize all of the r 
dii. pretations fail to take certain items into acco 
er relevant information he possesses in interpret 
Set of data? 
на Н Are his interpretations as accurate а5 t 
od only rough approximations? 
aay Is he able to derive relevant conclusions when these con- 
Зад with his own preconceived beliefs? | 
ption of relations: What range and what types of relations does 
а Perceive among the various items of the given data? 
nos of trends: Does he recognize chronological trends when 
Es € are indicated? Does he exercise appropriate precautions in in- 
Sa rex and projecting such trends? 
a ton of bias: Does his interpreta 
ds s types of misrepresentations an 
ignificant facts, optical illusions 1n 


o the data? 
ed by the data or does he 
hat he is making only a 


theses consistent with all the 
elevant data or do his 
unt? Does he use 


ing the particular 


he data permit or are 


tion indicate an awareness of 
d bias, such as the omission 


charts and graphs, . . . etc.? 
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Types of problems: Relating to what range and what types of problems 
does he make satisfactory interpretations of data? What types of 
problems cause difficulty ?* 


The ability to apply principles in new situations has been 
tested by describing a situation involving a problem and either 
asking the student to explain what has been observed to happen 
when certain things are done or asking him to predict what will 
happen if certain things are done. The ability to discriminate 
between sound and unsound arguments has been tested by sup- 
plying a paragraph leading up to a definite conclusion which is 
underlined, asking the student to indicate whether he agrees with 
this conclusion, and asking him to choose from a considerable list 
of brief statements following the paragraph those which support 
the conclusion, those which tend to undermine it, and those 
which would have to be assumed true if its conclusions were to be 
considered true. In another form, three conclusions are furnished, 
from which the student selects the one he considers sound, after 


which he checks from a list of six reasons those which support the 
conclusion he has chosen. 


Е“ the types of evaluating devices which have been cited, it 
seems evident that a great deal of progress has been made in 
recent years toward a school appraisal which will take into ac- 
count all the most important objectives of education. Instea 
of measuring a restricted number of educational results for which 
we have long possessed measuring instruments, and then inferring 
from these few the status of the school with reference to all other 
objectives, it may presently be possible to give a reasonably accu- 
rate picture of the school's performance in all the most significant 
areas of education. More important, it will then be possible to 
advise children and parents of the progress that is being made 
by individuals toward each of the important objectives, and to 
make clear to teachers the kind of instruction that is neede 
to attain the objective more effectively and consistently. 

[уо]. XXXVII, No. 3] 


4 Атепсап Education Fellowship, Commission on Secondary School Сине 
The Social Studies in General Education. New York: D. Appleton-Century Compa??? 
1940, p. 365. 
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А Reappraisal of Marking Practices 


By ALBERT K. KURTZ ax» MORTON A. BERTIN 
Ве scholastic groups frequently аге accorded varying 


positions of esteem in academic as well as in lay circles. 
: Aside from those hierarchies established in terms of 
interuniversity prestige, there are also intra-university rivalries. 
Academic degrees in a single school may occupy widely divergent 
positions of status. Numerous studies have attempted to resolve, 
once and for all, the touchy problems involved in determining 
interdepartmental values. Unfortunately, most such efforts reflect 
one or another particular point of view, 50 that personal bias and 
background often supplant fact. More inquiries of an empirical 
and objective nature are indicated. 

Harvey Alpert and Robert O. Stripling attempted to de- 
termine the relationship between marks received by Education 
majors in courses in Education, and the marks acquired by these 
same students in their major fields in the College of Arts and 
Sciences,’ They specifically attempted to discover whether marks 
received in subjects taught by members of the faculty of the 
College of Education differed significantly from those in the 
student’s major subjects taught by the faculty of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. They selected the 101 most recent graduates 
of the College of Education in the field of secondary education 
who met certain criteria, and compared their marks in the two 
categories just described. It was assumed by those authors that 
students should have the same degree of motivation 1n these two 
groups of courses. They then made three comparisons: 


т. Education courses excluding practice teaching and major teaching 


field 
2. Education courses including P 
field 
3- Education courses excluding 
courses including practice teaching 
The major teaching fields were restricted to English, mathematics, 
Science, and social studies. They reported significant differences 
Or the last two comparisons, but not for the first. Asserting that 
*"A Comparison of Marking Practices," EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, XXXIV 
чагу 12, 1955), pp. 10-14. 


ractice teaching and major teaching 


practice teaching and Education 


(Jan 
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no valid comparison could be made between marks in practice 
teaching and those in subject-matter courses, Alpert and Stripling 
concluded that no significant differences exist between the mark- 
ing practices of the College of Education and of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 

For numerous reasons, it is evident that both the primary 
assumption and the conclusion are subject to re-examination. It 
is not at all clear why a mark in practice teaching which “is 
determined by over-all performance in a teaching situation 
should be excluded from the over-all mark. Such reasoning 
might easily be extended to cover marks in seminar, laboratory, 
and even classroom performance. Moreover, an analysis of the 
data presented in the article brought to light errors of a less 
ambiguous nature. Alpert and Stripling reported means and 
standard deviations for their three grade-point averages. It was 


impossible for us to check these computations (as will be explained 
later). 


When 
N = 101 
it is necessary to divide by 
Е VN —1 
in order to obtain 
ом 


These three divisions Ьу то were carried out correctly by Alpert 
and Stripling. They derived six other figures from these, an 

every one of them is in error. It appears, from the first type 0 
error, that they must have used the incorrect formula 


= 2 2 
бшм Мода + өз, 


for the standard error of the difference. (All three of their 
standard errors of differences can be obtained from the given 
standard errors of their means by this formula and all three 
would have been much smaller if the correct formula had been 
used.) This neglect of the correlation term invalidates: first, 2 

three standard errors of the differences; second, all three critica 
ratios; and, of course, third, all conclusions based upon these 
erroneous figures. Furthermore, in computing one of the critica 
ratios, it appears that there was a reversal of numerator an 

denominator so that instead of dividing 26 Бу 07 and obtaining 
86, 07 was divided by 06 and the quotient (actually 1.17) was 
recorded as 1.16. Obviously, it seemed appropriate to recompute 
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all of Alpe TW . 
be unachievable, Stripling’s figures. This objective turned out to 
n : i 
© WU pee з their study, we asked Alpert and Stripling 
Кесе oen ene кетет the original data. We were informed that 
tenstiraed ihe кз қ le. Names of the students whose records 
coget лады аа liebe sald. Ва be uo 
m pan the aim were told that it was impossible for them 
Perhaps this mi Ері лі classification at the present time, though 
pie с 3 e done next fall. In view of this, we chose 
Alpert and Shi E basis of the criteria of selection published by 
of the Unive ір ща. Lists of the most recent graduating classes 
Warten eer rsity hs Florida College of Education were obtained. 
Spur up the following criteria: 
a Te ca must have graduated in secondary education. 
айр; Е | Е расте that a student would practice teach in his 
e өк дасе were restricted to those whose teaching major 
ms г о Томс science, ог social science. Group majors 
3. No cma ed according to the subject first listed. в. 
x ent was accepted who transferred from another university 
more than 6 credit-hours, nor who started at the University of 


Flori Е um 
rida and accumulated more than 15 credits at another university 
o complete his courses and graduate. 


dents took a negligible amount of 


a were obtained for all students who graduated in the 

She ms asses from June, 1954 through June, 1956. All students 

@ et the criteria just given Were included, and no one was 
inated for any other reason. 

| (не seven grade-point averages shown at the left of Table I 

were computed for each of the 113 students. These were 

shown at the top 


ay ; à 
eraged for each of the four teaching majors 
d for the entire 

). The seven categories are 


o 
тА table (see Columns 2, з Ф апа 5) ап 
a of тіз students (526 Column 6). | 

on arranged according to the grade-point averages of the total 

A р (given in the last column). The highest marks (averaging 

uae B+) are given in practice teaching and the next highest 

pe ucation courses. At the low en of the scale are the marks 
omprehensive courses which are usually, but not always, 


lo 

Wi а 

= than the Arts and Science marks. 

malo dee are basic lower-division courses in English, American Institutions, logic, 

Would bend humanities, and physical and biological sciences. Іп many institutions they 
е regarded as additional Arts and Science courses. 
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Table I thus presents conclusive evidence that the mean 
marks for Education courses with or without practice teaching, as 
well as practice teaching by itself, are higher than those for any 
of the other categories. There are large differences between marks 
in Education courses, on the one hand, and marks in various Arts 
and Science or Comprehensive courses, on the other. Each 
subject, as in the Alpert and Stripling study, acted as his own 
control; hence, there сап be no doubt that they were equated in 
terms of ability. 

TABLE I 


AVERAGE Marks IN SEVEN ЗОВУЕСТ-МАТТЕК FiELps, As Given 
To STUDENTS WITH Various TEACHING Majors 


я Mathe- , Social АП 

English matics Science Studies | Students 

(47) | G9 | as) | (32 | (з) 
(1) (2) a | @ (5) (6) 
Practice teaching 3.37 3.58 -40 0 3.33 
All Education courses 3.18 3.38 Бек 257 3.18 

Education courses excluding 

Practice teaching .........,.., 3.04 3.24 3.09 2.96 3.06 
caching major — 2.94 2.47 2.58 2.72 
2.91 ы 2.53 2.66 


с ensive courses. By ап odd соіпсі- 
dence, the highest of these is also 2.96. In other words, the 47 
nglish majors not only received higher marks in their Educa- 


higher marks in their Education 
in non-Education courses, With 


The reader may well say that some of the 300 such compari- 
Sons аге unimportant. For example, does it really matter whether 
19 mathematics majors received higher marks (3.38) in all their 
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ааш courses than did 47 English majors in their Com- 
iine: M (234)? The writers agree, but it is very 
Hu id etermine whether certain of the differences within 
lins d е statistically significant or are merely chance fluctua- 

+ A number of such comparisons are shown in Table П. 


T= first three rows of Table II give the most important com- 
ре Г жарты ones which are most relevant to the problem 
whelming Stripling set out to solve. The evidence is over- 
abilit 5. There is no doubt whatever that students of equal 
Ци xi ан they are identical students) receive higher marks 
all A cation courses than they do in. their teaching major, in 
Its and Science subjects, or in their Comprehensive courses. 
бы ratios of 9.3, 12.1, and 11.3 are among the largest the writers 
oe hi ever encountered for a group of only 113 cases. (А ż of 34 
igher could arise by chance only once in a thousand experi- 
жы if there were no real difference. The odds against there 
ing no differences in these marking practices are roughly of the 
Magnitude of betting our national debt against a dollar.) 
ñ In the writers’ opinion, the next three rows of the table are 
9t particularly important, since, as mentioned earlier, we see no 
сне reason for excluding practice teaching from other Educa- 
Т li courses than there would be for excluding bacteriology or 
eligion (which also give high marks) from the grade-point 
average in Arts and Science courses. This exclusion was made 
solely because Alpert and Stripling did so. It is still true that 
ducation marks, even without practice teaching, are higher 
an others, though it is interesting to note that the difference 


tween practice teaching and other education courses, while 
Significant, is less significant than any of the preceding differences. 

€ last row of comparisons in the table shows that students 
Whose teaching majors are English or social studies get higher 
marks in those subjects than they do in their Comprehensive 
Courses, while there is no appreciable difference or it is reversed 


3 
All figures shown in Tables I and II were computed to at least one or two more 


Places 4 А : "o 
than her ding results in a few apparent inconsist 
i e shown. ubsequent rounding ч n 

(€ ourses minus all Arts and Science 


fndes, Th T 4 қ 
s us, 11 Education с 

«Оев for the the pampanon Бет dh but since the actual figures are 
31826 = 2.6648 = .5108, these have been c o two decimals as 
:18, 2.66, and ст. Also, although а / ratio 5 si В 
leva of cánfidencs our pur is hot so indicated because 10 15 actually —2.66, which 
с і ) igni "These technical points are probably of little 
Tie e important aspects of 


the Un but if anyone wishes to ch 


Toblem, all data and computations will be available. 
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== таса to teach mathematics or science. Аз can be 
highly signi ? ‚ the differences obtained for the total group are 
ae = cant in every case, and they are also significant in 
поща 4. te the smaller subgroups. Even in the science 
е А " only 15 students, the difference between grade-point 
itd wt courses and grade-point average 1n Education 
Dres was highly significant (beyond the .oor level of con- 
). 

p establishing of differences of such significance. is in 
Fun istinction to the figures presented by Alpert and Stripling. 

rther, they cited a study by McGuire asserting that on the 


jae ; pe д8 02 
asis of honor-point averages attained in the University College 
llege of Education 


rac Les years), students entering the Co 
E e third from the top, the inference being that the College 
а! ucation was getting students of relatively high caliber. Ви 

ucation students almost invariably take some Education courses, 


while mathematics students take mathematics courses, etc., during 


their first two years. Hence, the lenient marking practices of 


education professors, found both in the Alpert and Stripling data 


and in our own study, must be allowed for before any suc 
ion, it may 


tanking can be properly interpreted. In this connecti 

e pertinent to cite the most comprehensive study of the question 
of which the present writers are aware. Wolfe and Oxtoby 
secured data on approximately 10,000 college graduates from 40 
colleges and universities. They compared different student groups 
on the basis of scores attained on standard tests of academic 


achievement. They state that 
there are many more graduate students in educat 
field, but even so, one of the sad effects of the lo 
prestige accorded to the nation’s school teachers is the fact that nearly 
half of the lowest fifth of graduate students in the country are working 
for advanced degrees in education. They will be guiding the develop- 
ment and influencing the career choices of the next generation of 


Students. 
Without in any way attesting to ОГ denying the validity of 
the foregoing quotation, we are presenting the data which is in 
caliber of the students 


itself evidence that regardless of the relative | 1 
f those teaching Education 


involved, the marking practices 0 2 
COurses are more lenient than of those who teach Arts and Science 


% ym Wolfle, Dael, and Oxtoby, Toby. “Distributions of Ability о 
ifferent Fields,” Science, CXVI (September 26, 1952), Р. 313- 


ion than in any other 
w salaries and low 


f Students Specializing 
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and Comprehensive courses. It might be possible to make a case 
for the students by asserting that higher standards should pro- 
duce greater effort, although such does not appear to be the case 
when the marks in Education are compared with other subjects. 
From the facts elicited by this study it is evident that the marking 
practices are different. It further follows that the responsibility 
rests with the faculties of the Colleges concerned. It is beyond the 
scope of this paper to enter into any discussion of what standards 
should be established for what courses. Our objective was merely 
to compare, empirically and without bias, the marking practices in 
certain Colleges in a single University. 
From the data gathered in this study we conclude: 


1. There are significant differences between the marks obtained by 
students of Education in their Education courses, and those obtained 
in their Comprehensive courses, in their major teaching fields, and 
in their other Arts and Science courses. 

2. Mean marks in Education courses are consistently higher than those 
in teaching majors, Comprehensive courses, and other Arts and 
Science subjects. This is true for all four teaching majors. 

3. These differences are due to marking practices in the colleges con- 
cerned. 

4. These conclusions differ markedly from those previously drawn by 


Alpert and Stripling. [Vol. XXXVII, No. 3] 


SIX-DAY institute on “Atoms, Missiles, and Men" for outstand- 
ing Juniors in high-school science and mathematics classes 
in four states has been announced by the University of Cincinnati. 
The institute will be conducted June 15-20. It will be the first of 
a series of annual institutes to indicate to selected high-school 
students “how the basic sciences are indispensable in understand- 
ing currently popular scientific subjects.” Admission will be by 
invitation only. High-school principals and counselors in Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and West Virginia have been asked to nomr 
nate boys and girls now completing their junior year and ranking 
among the top то per cent in science and mathematics classes- 
Faculty members of the University and visiting experts will discuss 
specific problems to show how physics, chemistry, metallurgy, 
mathematics, and related fields contribute to this era’s scientific 
achievements. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


А Part of Our Job 
А: months ago, а group of Ohio State University faculty 


members were conferring with two officials of the Divi- 
sion of Water of the Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
ume about the problem of professional and technical training 
or persons specializing in Water research and water manage- 
ment. The function of the Division of Water is to study water 
supply and demand in the state and to develop plans and policies 
or water management. One of the two officials had been trained 
as a geologist and the other as an engineer. The faculty members, 
who represented several subject-matter arcas, were concerned 
with improving the University’s program of training for special- 
ists in the water-management field. 
_ When the two officials were asked what was the greatest lack 
in the qualifications of the persons whom they employed, each 
stated emphatically that it was ability to work effectively with 
people. They pointed out that it is relatively easy to develop a 
water-management plan that will meet the present and antici- 
pated needs of a given watershed or community. The great 
difficulty is in getting the people of the area to adopt and carry 
out a sound plan. These officials were concerned that the Univer- 
sity provide training which would make their future employees 
more effective in what the late W. W. Charters used to call human 
engineering. . 
Тһе need for skill in human relations is by no means peculiar 
to the field of water management. On the contrary, 1t 15 all but 
universal. Leaders of business and industry, personnel officers, 
government officials, and others tell us that many more persons 
have difficulty in their jobs through inability to work with people 
than through lack of technical competence. This is true not only 


for jobs like those of salesman or office manager, but for many 
others where the human-relations component is much less con- 
in this field confined 


spicuous. Nor is Ше need for competence 11 : 
to persons in professional and semi-professional occupations; it 
extends to those in trades, industrial and clerical jobs, and many 
other positions for which formal education beyond the high school 
is not ordinarily regarded as necessary. Skill in this area is 
needed by those in “follower” as well as those in “leader” posi- 
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tions. It is needed not only for success in a job but also for happy 
and effective personal living. Meeting this need is an important 
part of the job of the elementary and secondary school, technical 
institute, junior college, college, and professional school. 

It is easy to say that schools at all levels should help students 
develop skill in human relations; it is much more difficult to 
provide an educational program that will be effective in this 
respect. If we are to be successful in doing this, we need first of 
all to recognize that it is a major responsibility—a part of our job. 
It is a responsibility that is increasing in importance. As scientific 
and technological progress continues, human relations as well as 
the physical environment become more complicated, and the need 
for skill in human relations increases. Other institutions—the 
home, the church, youth organizations, and so on—share with 
the school the opportunity and responsibility to promote the devel- 
opment of this skill. The best efforts of all of these will be re- 
quired if the need is to be met. 

If it be agreed that training in human relations is a major 
function of the school, we face the question as to how the school 
can perform it. Obviously there is no simple answer to this.ques- 
tion—no formula that is guaranteed to produce results, Every 
School and every teacher needs to work at this task in ways that 
are appropriate to the situation. Certain principles, however, can 
be stated with a good deal of confidence. First, we shall not 
accomplish much in the development of skill in human relations 
by academic study or "preaching" about it. Second, we need to 
provide for our students opportunity and encouragement for first- 
hand experiences in dealing with other people in many different 
types of situations. Third, if students are to profit fully by these 
experiences, they must have wise, sympathetic counseling and 
guidance. This in turn means that teaching staffs must be large 
enough that teachers and counselors can know their students as 
persons, rather than merely as members of a class or a homeroom. 

Critics are correct in saying that American schools have been 
much less successful than they should have been in providing 
adequate intellectual training, especially for the abler students. 
They are wrong if they say that the school’s sole responsibility 
is that of intellectual training. It is psychologically unsound and 

educationally impracticable to separate intellectual training from 
other components of personality development. The school is not 
responsible for the whole education of the child, but it is responsi- 
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m иж. with other educational agencies, for the education of 
€ whole child. One important phase of this responsibility—one 
part of our job—is training in human relations. RHE 


! | (ux editors of the EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BuLLETIN ac- 


knowledge an error in the mathematical computations 
ly е = the article, “А Comparison of Marking Practices," 
jon т pert and Robert О. Stripling’ which appeared in the 

f January 12, 1955. Тһе need for checking was brought 
our attention by Albert K. Kurtz and Morton А. Bertin. 

After receiving this criticism, the article was given to the 

Statistics Laboratory, Ohio State University, for appraisal. 

D. Ransom Whitney, director of the Laboratory; made the follow- 

ing comments regarding it. 

т. For each computed value of 2 it appears that the authors regarded 
the correlation as zero for the two sets of measurements used in the 
computation. This appears to be an incorrect assumption. 

2. For the г to test Ше “significance of the difference between marks 
received in professional education courses excluding internship 
mark and marks received in major teaching field . . 7 the authors 
have, I believe, erroneously given the reciprocal of £ rather than 7. 

3. The coefficients of correlation are not given and the measurements 
are not given. It is impossible, therefore, for the reader to carry out 
the computations for 2. 

4. The error which appears to have 
publications that at least one man 


ared so often in 


been made has appe 
r concerning it. 


? has written a pape 


‚ А copy of the manuscript sent in criticism of the Alpert and 
Stripling article with а copy of Mr. Whitney's comments Were 
sent to Mr. Stripling. His comments quoted from a letter dated 


September 30, 1957, follow: 
1. Their criticism [the criticism of Mr. Kurtz and Mr. Bertin] is cor- 


rect in that the proper formula was not used. 
2. Had the proper formula been used, it would have been necessary to 


have a correlation of over 80 for the difference of 06 to be signifi- 


cant at the 5-per cent level. According 10 Garrett, r's between 


1 Mr. Alpert is Instructor of Educational Psychology at Michigan State University and 
Mr. Stripling is Professor of Education, University of Florida. When they collaborated, 
Mr: Alpert was also at the University of Florida as 2 Clinician in the Central Clinical 
ervice, 

.  ^Qantor, Gordon М. “А Note оп a Methodological Error Commonly Committed 
in Medical and Psychological Research,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, LXI 
(July, 1956), pp. 17-18. 
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achievers in academic fields usually run from 40 to .60. Hence, such 
an r is doubtful? 

3. The two studies (Alpert-Stripling and Kurtz-Bertin) were made on 
different groups. It is possible that both are correct. The only way 
to check would be to draw another sample for the period preceding 
the sample studied by Kurtz and Bertin. : 

4. Kurtz and Bertin imply that we refused to co-operate in supplying 
the original data that was used for our article. The facts are that 
Mr. Kurtz, in a letter dated November 22, 1955, was notified that 
these data had regrettably been lost in transit. 


5. I agree in general with the statements made by Mr. Whitney in his 
memoranda to you. 


Mr. Stripling said in his letter: “Two statisticians on our campus 
checked the statistical data before we submitted it to you for 
publication. How this error was overlooked by all of us is hard 
to understand.” 

The criticism of the Alpert and Stripling article appears 
elsewhere in this Butter under the title “A Reappraisal of 
Marking Practices” and 15 written by Albert K. Kurtz and 
Morton A. Bertin.* This manuscript was also sent to Mr. Whitney. 


His comments comprised the following mathematical appraisal 
and two general comments: 


1. It is impossible to determine whether the group studied by Mr. 
Kurtz and Mr. Bertin is comparable to the group studied by 
Mr. Harvey Alpert and Mr. Robert O. Stripling. The conclusions 
Presented by the papers are not, therefore, necessarily contradictory. 

2. We suggest that the Paper by Mr. Kurtz and Mr. Bertin be revised 
and presented for publication as а report of their research with a 
footnote concerning why the work was done. 

3. The space devoted to the criticism of the paper by Mr. Alpert and 
Mr. Stripling is quite out of proportion to the length of the paper of 
Mr. Kurtz and Mr. Bertin and the offense of Mr. Alpert and Mr. 
Stripling. 

Mr. Kurtz and Mr. Bertin have not followed the suggestion made 

in the second comment or regarded the appraisal of their dis- 

cussion given by Mr. Whitney in the third comment. Their reply 
was, “We prefer to rest our case on the article.” Нм. 


"Garrett, Henry Е. Statistics іп Psychology and Education. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1953, p. 173. ; 

“The writers are, respectively, Professor of Psychology and Public Health Service 
Research Fellow of the National Institute of Mental Health. Both are at the University 
of Florida. 


CR READINGS Mb 


Stern, Grorce G.; Stem, Morris L; Амр Вгоом, Benyamin S. Methods in 
Personality Assessment: Human Behavior in Complex Social Situations. 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1956. 271 рр. 

ae geh as the title suggests, is concerned with the development and 

ancien n o methodologies. It describes four methods of assessment— 

5s ytical, empirical, synthetic, and configurational—and illustrates their use 
oe Various types of cases or samples. Assessment involves not only an 
nalysis of the characteristics of persons, but also of situations. Environ- 

a pons and róle demands are analyzed to provide a model of the 

tio еу functioning individual. A great variety of tests, scales, observa- 
ns, and judgmental assessments is then related to the model. 

А new model or set of róle specifications is developed for each sample 
of subjects. Small samples are used for the initial testing of assessment 
methods, But increasingly larger samples are employed as the utility of the 
Various models and assessment methods becomes established. Samples of 
theological students, teacher trainees, graduate students in physics, college 

reshmen, and assessment personnel are studied. 
_ А valuable empirical outcome of the study is the identification of three 
istinct attitude syndromes, two of which parallel the purported authori- 
tarian and non-authoritarian personality types. The third syndrome, 
characterized by a cynical concern with ideas and a rejection of personal 
involvements, is often ignored in studies of personality, attitudes, and 

Prejudice. . 

The procedures of the research аге clearly described in a narrative 
fashion. Tables of basic data are included, but the authors do not rely upon 


Statistical formulas or tables of data to carry the burden of communication. 
15 is an interesting, readable, and valuable contribution to t 


he literature on 
er: ә 
Personality assessment, Влірн M. STOGDILL 


Demands. Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


Снавв, Е i 
, Francis S. Education Faces New 6. 11-49 pp. (Horace Mann 


vania: University of Pittsburgh Press, 195 
Lecture, 1956). 

ere again is an excellent brief analysis of ho 

American society, have changed in the last decade or 50. Also Mr. Chase 


Presents an excellent series of the necessary things to do if we would bring 
School education abreast of its responsibilities іп the changed environment. 
So far, so good; the problem is how are these things to be done? How can 
We be free men with “liberated” minds and build youth in this image so that 
Bood is multiplied and evil is decimated? Mr. Chase wants the curriculum 


79 


уу the world, and especially 
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re-examined, teacher education imbued with new high purpose, research and 
experimentation encouraged, the educational administrative pattern re- 
designed and upgraded. Again all these suggestions are good. Does Mr. 
Chase have any ideas about what to do now, any bold new hypotheses about 
approaches to the obvious job before us? He points to two years of experi- 
mentation in teacher education at the University of Chicago, and he implies, 
let us all go out and experiment similarly. Also, he says the way to get more 
research going is to use the research results we now have. He wants more 
teamwork in research, and he wants mass production methods in education 
abandoned. How do we get all things accomplished? First, we can count 
on present dissatisfaction with the schools as a starter, then we must develop 
some educational reformers, then a citizen’s movement must be formed, 
political leaders must begin to think educationally, the public press must 
take an interest, and finally the economy must be capable of “supporting 
the advance.” A nice treatise in educational homiletics; it is good, it is 
true! But where does it take us? There is no leverage on the problems, 
because Mr. Chase will not venture beyond intellectual analysis and profound 


good will. Norman WOELFEL 


Gorpon, Ira J. The Teacher as a Guidance Worker. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. х1-|-350 pp. 

This volume is more like a handbook on the material suggested by 
the subtitle, “Human Development Concepts and Their Application in the 
Classroom,” than a detailed discussion of the teacher’s réle as a guidance 
worker. The survey characteristic of the book is evidenced by the author’s 
statement, “This book is organized to be used in conjunction with actual 
first-hand experience in observing a child in a group setting through at least 
one semester's time” (page 11). This reviewer counted 54 lists on various 
topics. These lists, together with carefully interwoven quotations from many 
Sources, give the book the appearance of a handbook in its format. 

In Part I, the author briefly discusses the meaning of guidance, the rôle 
of the teacher, guidance and the curriculum, teacher qualifications for guid- 
ance work, and the scientific method for studying students. In the four 
chapters of Part II the author discusses “Тһе Child Is a Growing Organism, 
"Understanding Community Forces,” "Contributions of Peers to Self 
Development," and “Тһе Child's Self.” Тһе coverage is extensive; ШЕ 
treatment is sketchy. 

Tn Part III, the author focuses attention upon three aspects of the 
teacher's rôle in guidance: as a group worker, a counselor, and a person 
engaged in action research. In the discussion of the teacher as a group 
worker, acumen is displayed in analyzing the forces involved in group work- 
Recognizing that "many professional counselors resist the notion of the 
teacher's functioning as a counselor" (page 265), the author discusses the 
teacher in this róle. It would have been more accurate to distinguish "ai 

the teacher who uses some counseling techniques and the professiona 
counselor who employs a vast variety of counseling procedures. The author 5 
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f ; А 
presentation of the teacher as ап "action researcher" on guidance problems 
is less biased. 

$ The book, together with the author’s recommended readings, should 
8 па the reader to examine more carefully the teacher's róle as a 
д ance worker. The text seems to give comprehensive coverage of many 
Opics, but actually this completeness lies only in the extensiveness of topics 
mentioned rather than i i 

an in ical treatment. 
n in depth of topical treatment. Herman J. Peers 


Dovcras, Mary Pracock. The Pupil Assistant in the School Library. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1957- xii--56 pp. 

This booklet is designed to assist the school librarian who wishes or 
finds it necessary to use student assistants. Miss Douglas gives suggestions 
and outlines procedures useful in selecting, training, and supervising such 
Students. She acknowledges the help such students may be to the library, 
and she emphasizes the values that the student gains by close contact with 
books, library procedures, and the public. 

The discussion is very practical and is the first that this reviewer has 
seen designed for the purpose of assisting Ше librarian. Manuals for the 
Use and guidance of the student assistant have long been available. 
Such practical matters are treated as the services which are within the 
abilities of student assistants, recruiting and selecting them, making out 
Work schedules, planning for the better administration of the library 
through student help, and assisting the student to gain valuable growth 
experiences. Related activities, such as library and book clubs, are discussed. 

Part II gives illustrations of work. schedules, rating instruments, and 
50 on, and quotes, in full, the text of the Library Helper's Handbook pre- 
Pared for the pages in the school library of Raleigh, North Carolina. It also 
includes a very helpful bibliography. Ruri SEEGER 
Hatverson, Рап. M., editor. Frontiers of Secondary Education 1. New 

York: Syracuse University Press, 1956. vi-+22 РР. (Proceedings of the 
First Annual Conference on Secondary Education, School of Education 
and Division of the Summer Sessions, Syracuse University, 1956.) қ 
« This book is the first in a series planned to parallel a similar series 
“Frontiers in Elementary Education," volumes of which were published 
їп 1954 and 1955. It consists of the numerous papers and lectures presented 
at the Summer Conference on Secondary Education held at Syracuse Uni- 
Versity, As the editor points out, the contents by no means cover the field 


ut are planned NN mpling of areas which need study and 
i open не oe carat deal with the more general, 


iscussion” (page iii). Six of the eleven writers e 
Philosophical „сим of secondary education. The others discuss problems 
Connected with guidance services; programs for the mentally retarded, for 

exceptional children; and general 


Teading ; ў 
eading improvement, for education of 
Usiness education. | 

w only a few сап be little 


Many issues are raised. In this short revie 
More than named. Several of the writers expressed concern about the ways 
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in which secondary schools are using and extending the concept of freedom 
as it affects students and teachers. One area of freedom frequently violated 
by various lay individuals, groups, or governmental agencies is the making 
of decisions which in the light of training, background, and responsibility 
should be made by the teacher who is as much a professional as the doctor, 
lawyer, or engineer. Closely related are discussions of problems involved in 
developing moral values and at the same time providing creative experi- 
ences. One paper deals with teaching skill in critical thinking to adoles- 
cents. Also of great concern to several of the writers is, as they perceive 
it, the existence of great pressures in our schools toward conformity 
affecting both teacher and pupil. 

A relatively new development in secondary education, as it is discussed 
by Ivan K. Garrison, is a program for the mentally retarded within the 
regular secondary school. Unless high schools have particularly stringent 
admission standards, they have enrolled “unlabeled” mentally retarded 
students. Mr. Garrison believes that special classes should be provided for 
them. Two authors disagree concerning programs planned for the gifted 
student. Harold Alberty questions the advisability of providing special pro- 
grams for them, although William M. Cruickshank advocates special 
classes. 

O. Richard Wessels favors a general business curriculum to serve all 
students; he argues that business as an institution of society has an increas- 
ing influence on every citizen’s daily life. Margaret J. Early believes that 
reading in the secondary school is a frontier area which is largely unex- 
plored. She describes problem areas which should be studied by a secondary- 
school staff before committing itself to a reading program. Guidance i$ 
described by W. J. Dipboye as a tool to help the young person adjust to life 
in a democratic society, but he warns that this does not mean that education 
should *. . . teach the maintenance of the status quo” (page 75). 

While this set of papers and lectures does not give an integrated ог 
complete account of secondary-school problems, the book is concerned with 


issues which are timely and significant. It is very stimulating and well 
worth study. 
y Hanorp К. PHELPS 


Yauca, У/пвик A.; Barrets, Martin H.; and Morris, Emmet. The Be- 
ginning Teacher. New York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1955: 
xli-+339 pp. 

As stated in the Preface, this book has been written to fill the gap be- 
tween the student's senior year in college and his first few weeks as a begin- 
ning teacher. Parts I and II are devoted to discussions of topics which 
might very well be included in the last professional course before graduation 
ог in conjunction with student teaching. These sections include help i” 
securing a teaching position by pointing up types of jobs and helping the 
prospective teacher to evaluate himself to determine the job appropriate 
to his abilities and limitations. Certification and salaries are also give? 
emphasis. 
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Part III, о R 
бее Бу и m the other hand, deals with the problems which may be 
"i те teacher. Emphasis here is given to the teacher's 
Sip qe р wat other teachers, with parents, within the community, and 
= «3 er's personal professional growth. 

Wes ре is discussed in an easy, readable manner. The authors use 
us ^ шн as they treat cach topic, but at times the reviewer 
at they had been a little less realistic in i 
me n ic in order not to discourage 
"Pe chapter concludes with a summary and bibliography. Many 
icm heretofore unanswered are comprehensively dealt with. For the 

ating Senior as well as the teacher on his first job, the contents should 


meet a real need. 
IsapeL MILLER 


Ване ҮЗЕ Киву. The National Interest and Foreign Languages. 
tn. ады. D. C.: United States National Commission for 
Thi > Department of State, 1957. 14-133 PP- 
T book is a storehouse of information about the past, present, and 
silio hig gi foreign-language study in the United States. The author, 
specif as chairman of a committee which made a three-year inquiry into the 
Res Е réle that foreign languages and literatures should thereafter play in 
erican life, is expertly qualified for the task. He declares 
Communication between peoples was always a problem, but, thanks to 
modern sciences and technology, it is today a problem involving more 
dily, than ever before in the annals 
© mankind. .. . Never have so many Americans encountered so much 
d M pape with so little equipment for communication and so much 
lepending upon communication. A sentence spoken in Paris or Rome 
or Moscow is read a few hours later i i les, an 
whether accurately translated or not, ? And if literally 
ay” what connotations of nuances are lost, who knows? (pages 
-69). 
RS I, which deals with the current situation, 
m. ifty-six per cent of all public high schools in 
no modern foreign language and no more than 14 Per cent of the students 
in public high schools study foreign languages, Yet опе million two hundred 
ies fifty thousand United States citizens (not induding the military) 
диша to foreign countries іп 1954 (pages 13, 16, and 84). There are not 
at many students of modern languages in all the public and private sec- 
опдагу schools of our country. In а recent survey of eighteen nations, 1n- 
cluding the big four, it was found that students in the schools of the United 
um studied foreign languages the shortest amount of time—two years. In 
ussia foreign-language study is compulsory for six years, and in most of 


t + a. d . s 
he European countries it 1s required for seven or eight years. — 
traces the rapid growth 


of On the brighter side of the situation the author y 
foreign-language study in the elementary schools. In 1952 foreign 
anguages were offered in the elementary schools of 89 communities and 


presents some startling 
the United States offer 
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today in 357 communities (page 7). Air travel, exchange students, films, 
radio, the press, television (there are now 30 television stations teaching 
languages) are all contributing to the development of foreign-language 
study. Ё 

In Part Ш entitled "Tomorrow's Foreign Language Needs,” the 
author emphasizes the great need for properly equipped instructors and 
more stringent requirements for teacher certification. Concerning thc 
teachers he reports: 


Few of them speak correctly and fluently the language they teach, for 
the simple reason that they were never taught to do so and they sei 
lacked the means to visit the country they are supposed to know al 
about (page 34). 
As its title implies, this book was written in the interest not only of 
teachers and administrators, but of the nation at large. 


Epwarp D. ALLEN 


Borrowman, Мені L. The Liberal and Technical in Teacher Education: 
a Historical Survey of American Thought. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1956. xvi4-247 РР: 
(Teachers College Studies in Education). 

А careful historical analysis of theory and practice in teacher education 
as it relates to the liberal and technical emphases is presented in this book: 
The importance of achieving a proper balance between these two phases of 
a teacher-education program is shown by the following statement: 


If, in their own professional education, teachers become acutely sensitive 
to the issues involved, and highly appreciative of both the liberal an 
technical functions of education, they are less apt to ignore either in 
their own teaching and in making educational policy (page vii). 

After covering the problems in this area, the author divides his dis- 
cussion into consideration of theory and practice in teacher education 45 
follows: prior to 1865; 1865-95; 1895-1930; and 1930-52. In each of the 
chapters the diverse points of view and practices are well presented. The 
author points out that the early normal schools largely neglected genera’ 
education; that some schools added general education in unrelated units; 
some related it to technical education and some did not; whereas, only 
recently has the emphasis been more sharply placed on carefully inter- 
related general education in efforts to bring to the teacher the best under- 
standing and appreciation of the contents of the various disciplines and 0 
their interrelationships. Е: 

This reviewer found the chapter on problem areas іп the education 0 
teachers very well presented. АП of the book is written in a clear ап 
interesting fashion. The reader should obtain a helpful perspective in pa 
consideration of the problem of what is the best combination of experience 
in general education in the preparation of an effective teacher. | 

Елит. W. ANDERSON 
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Lost —Students 
By GEORGE F. WOOSTER ax» W. WALLACE STOVER 


ANY administrators have commented on the high percent- 
age of students who withdraw from a particular class 
c between entrance to college and graduation; student 
th onnel workers are concerned about the reasons which cause 
€ students to withdraw. In spite of this concern reports of com- 
Postage few studies are available. Two bulletins of the United 
H M Office of Education, College Student Mortality by John 
rk cNeely and Continuity of College Attendance by Frederick 
‚ Kelly—both published in 1937—contain reports of investigations 
pus on nation-wide samplings. Hunter College" and DePauw 
è niversity? have studied local conditions. Little information con- 
erning local situations in other institutions is available. 
de A few years ago the writers made a study involving the stu- 
nts in one class in the College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 


Versity. The results showed among other facts that the class 
third of the students who 


Braduated іп 1953 comprised about onc 

“rered the College four years before? This percentage of loss 
„ешМей the percentages of student loss—between 40 рег cent 
i d бо per cent—found in other studies. One disturbing fact in 
dia Ohio State study was that a large number of the students who 
14 not complete the program simply dropped out of college— 


15 е. ... 
appeared—without giving а reason- 


Ок concern for the students who withdrew from the college 
dertake the study reported in 


this giving no reason led us to un eek опей а 

йе Pet. The s continued for several vete 

E I px of Education іп the 8 в vn 
«Graduation Prospects of ап П 


Вера Weintr 

тал аттай», Ruth Ruth Е. „ 116-26. 

Tan," Journal of б, ші Се XXKIX (October, 1945)» EE ww 

ang Sociery. LP E. C. “Causes of Student Withdrawals at DePauw , 

bn ол ч 192-03. iber of Educa- 

ы poner George F and pex р Wallace. "A Note an бе er 1 med 
55-56, ^" Epucationa RESEARCH Волжич, ХХХ 
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have been followed through each successive quarter until the 
summer quarter of 1956. Through the records in the University 
registrar’s office we have been able to identify the students who 
have transferred either to other colleges within the University or 
to other institutions, those who have been dismissed, and those 
who have voluntarily withdrawn from the University. Thus any 
student in this class who did not enroll in the College of Educa- 
tion for any given quarter was placed in one of three categories: 
transfer, dismissal, or not-in-school. No further check was made 
of the students who transferred to another college or to another 
institution, or who were dismissed. When a student failed to 
re-enroll in any quarter, if his reason was not known, he was 
placed in the category not-in-school. A student placed in this 
category for two successive quarters was classified as a dropout, 
and a follow-up check was made. 

To each student classified as a dropout we sent a letter of 
inquiry, asking his reasons for withdrawal. We also asked him 
whether he had since attended another institution or planned to 
continue his education later. A return card was enclosed for the 
reply. If a reply to the original inquiry was not received, a second, 
and in many cases a third letter was sent. Eventually replies were 
received from 55 per cent of these former students, 

The 1952 freshman class enrolled in the College of Education 
numbered 472—359 (76 per cent) were women, and 113 (24 рег 
cent) were men. With few exceptions they were recent high- 
school graduates. Approximately 54 per cent of the group were 
graduated in the upper third of their high-school classes, 33 рег 
cent in the middle third, and 13 per cent in the lower third. On 
the Ohio State Psychological Examination the mean percentile 
rank for the class was 49.6 (the median percentile rank was 51): 

Half of the group came from cities with populations of опе 
hundred thousand or more; 30 per cent came from smaller towns 
with populations ranging from one thousand to twenty-five 
thousand; for the remaining 20 per cent the data showed no 
particular pattern. The data on the size of family showed a family 

of four to be the median (with a mean of 4.83). Fathers’ occupa" 
tions were classified using the eleven occupational classes given ү 
the United States census report of 1950. On the basis of t 
students' statements, 25 per cent of the fathers qualified for © : 
classification of managers, officials, and proprietors. The coe 
ing 75 per cent fell mainly into two classes—craftsmen, foreme”» 


Oooo 
“а д ннен тарна 
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SM ei жы professional, technical, and kindred workers. 

dropping se д little specific relationship to stated reasons for 

ua ut of school, however; they are presented primarily as 
OF interest and points for comparison. 


A THE end of the summer quarter, August, 1956, of the class 
sity Ae entered the College of Education of Ohio State Univer- 
who bn a 1952, there were 29 students (6 per cent) 
not yet b still enrolled in the College of Education and who had 
cent) h dh graduated. Of the original 472 students, 160 (34 per 
us es een granted degrees by Ohio State University. One 
time Tu. and twenty students graduated at the normally expected 
the aa 1956; fourteen received their degrees in August, 1956; 
attende те. 26 students, because they took heavy loads and 
an earl; summer school, completed the degree requirements at 
arlier date. The graduation dates and the number receiving 
€grees were: > 


Number 

Graduated 
June, 1955... 44 ле е ее 1 
August, 1955 .. = 8 
December, 1955 9 
March, 1956 ... 13 
June, 1956 ... 120 
August, 1956 ......... enhn 14 
160 


In direct contrast to graduation is dismissal from college. A 
the class were 


E к ae small number of the students in Fiia 
то Sed at some time during their academic careers—47 students, 
Per cent of the total group. Thirty-four were dismissed in the 
хашпап year; eight in the sophomore year; three in the junior 
year; and one in the senior year. One student was reinstated in 
= College after being dismissed and then was dismissed a second 


tme. All dismissals were for academic reasons. 212 
om who transferred to other colleges of the University 

prised another small part of the class. Students who trans- 
erred to other universities were considered to be dropouts since 
at the time of leaving the College of Education, their plans were 


not known, Thirty-eight students made such a transfer within 
during the second 


the Universit 1 > ]уе 
y during the first year; twe 1 

Year; three during the third year; and one during the fourth 

year. Of these 54 students, 11 per cent of the total class, approxi- 
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mately equal numbers transferred to the College of Agriculture 
(including the School of Home Economics), the College of Arts 
and Sciences, and the College of Commerce and Administration 
Relatively few students transferred to the College of Engineering. 


не largest segment of the 1952 entering class was the group 
Те students who just dropped out of school, and for whom 
the College had no record of their reasons for not returning. 
During the freshman year 102 students dropped out; during the 
sophomore year, 44; during the junior year, 24; and during the 
senior year, тт. A total of 181 students, representing 30 per cent of 
the total class, simply disappeared. 

Letters and follow-up letters were sent to each of the 181 
former students. Replies were received from 99, a 55-рег cent 
return. With few exceptions those who replied gave one major 
reason for not having returned to the College. The percentage of 
respondents giving each reason is listed in the following table: 


Reason Per Cent 
Наб Е ruit Xu у аажок даналардын. 35 
Transfer to another university... 17 
PU CHER CS O PEER аам EN 13 


(This includes dissatisfaction with classes, instructors, 
course content, living arrangements, etc.) 

Personal NARONE әчен анаан ааа 10 
(This includes personal illness, illness within the 


family, pregnancy, husband or father transferred, etc.) 
Military service ... 


Financial .... 8 
Work wuss 6 
Other 


The individuals in each of these groups were then considered 
with respect to background data. In general, the pattern for the 
groups followed closely the pattern for the entire class, wi 
reference to such factors as home town, father’s occupation, 
number іп family, and academic rating. There seemed to be nO 
significant relationship between any of these factors and the 
reason for leaving school, with one possible exception. The stu 
dents who left to enter military service had academic ratings 
lower than the class average. This group was not large enoug?» 
nor was there sufficient evidence to offer a basis for drawing алу 
general conclusions. The question of a relationship between aca- 
demic rating and entry into military service as a reason for leaving 
school, however, suggests an area for further investigation. , 

On the basis of the 55-per cent return to the letters of inquit 


А 
PRIL 9, 1958 % 


одани for dropping out of school were (in order of 
Gor mer : — Е. ; transfer to another university; dissatisfac- 
0и къа emic progress, classes, instructors, course content; 
iier к. military service; and financial. A check of the 
of family) p available (home town, father's occupation, 5126 
anum Е showed по relationship between such factors and the 
tees easons given for leaving school. The withdrawal of 

students, then, could not have been predicted in any routine 


fashi : 5 : 
ashion on the basis of information at hand. 


(em are rightly concerned about the loss of students. Such 


concern naturally leads to a question of how that loss can be 


red Р 5 А 
uced. An obvious answer might seem to be "selective ad- 
d, selective 


^ ane di but in practice it is not. As commonly use ; 
of hi RR args to the use of high-school marks, recommendation 
des h-school teachers, and test scores. Such a procedure might 
probabi reduce losses due to dismissal for academic failure, but it 
witha y would not be effective in reducing losses due to voluntary 
“4 rawal. Most of those who just stop 50108 to college, the 
uU are not of low academic rank; many of them are 
а average students. Further, such a selective admission pro- 
in re probably would not affect the number of transfers from 
€ college to another within the University. 


th In looking for a way to reduce the over-all loss of students, 
ere are three or four suggestions which seem to have especial 
eference to high-school 


us Selective admission, with particular refert | 
arks and test scores, has already been mentioned as а possible 
means of reducing the number of cases of dismissal for academic 
Il The number of transfers from college to college within 
m University would appear to have implications for a basic- 
off ере type of organization, Ог perhaps а system of junior colleges 
ering one-year or two-year terminal programs. But with respect 
to this entire group of students, the dropouts, as well as the intra- 
University transfers and the dismissals, individual counseling 
Would seem to be an even better possibility. ми 
It must be acknowledged that individual counseling is €x- 
Pensive. The cost of providing ап interview with a professional 
counselor for each high-school student who thinks he wants to go 
to college, or for each student being considered for admission by 
К college, might appear to be prohibitive. If the means could be 
ound, however, such a counseling procedure might help to reduce 
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other procedural expenses for the colleges and thus save both time 
and money for the individuals concerned. Since this matter should 
be of major concern to both high schools and colleges, some sort 
of co-operative counseling program might be developed. 

The proposed interview is not to be thought of as simply an 
information, check-list type of interview. Rather, a full counseling 
interview with a professionally trained counselor holding the con- 
ference is proposed. A review of the reasons given for dropping 
out of college suggests that, in such a conference, consideration 
should be given to such items as reasons for going to college, 
ability to do college work, financial resources, and the individual's 
preferences of the college(s) to which application for admission 
might be made. In many cases there would be other questions of 
equal importance to be considered. It would seem, however, that 
if there were an honest appraisal of each prospective college stu- 
dent's circumstances relating to these items, and action taken on 
the basis of that appraisal, the situation with regard to lost students 
at any college might be vastly improved. 

The writers do not intend to suggest that the high-school 
record or test scores should be excluded from use. Such informa- 
tion could be of great value to the skilled counselor holding these 
conferences. Nor do we forget the idea of one-year or two-year 
terminal programs offered by a basic college at a university or by 
junior colleges. While we recognize the potential values of pro- 
grams of this type, a discussion of the issues involved is beyont 
the scope of the present paper. 

In the final analysis, it must be recognized that, regardless of 
what is done or how well it is done, the college will have dis- 
missals, transfers, and dropouts. Regardless of the explanations 
given for high mortality rates, students will continue to come an 
go. Investigations have shown some of the reasons for the coming 
and going of students, and we have proposed some ideas of what 
can be done to improve the situation. Perhaps college officials 
should be less concerned about finding additional reasons an 
explanations, and become more concerned with making sure that 
the university’s responsibilities to its students are clearly define 
and are effectively carried out. [Vol. XXX VII, No. 4] 


Eprron's Note: 


1 4 = + 1. 
Тһе геадег тау notice. that the sum of the numbers in the various groups i5 47 
One student died when a Junior. 


> 


ТЕ 
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Сап We Teach the High-School 
Student to Think? 


By CYNTHIA A. SCHUSTER 


| Үні paper is the result of co-operation between the Depart- 
ments of Education and Philosophy at Washington State 


"e: кке That co-operation was itself the result of conver- 
iore. "We revealed discontent shared by logicians and edu- 
ihe thinkin all, it appears, discontented with what happens to 
schon] ің а ied of American young people during their high- 
тч . E a teacher of elementary logic, І have long been 
ө ме. a fact that most of our Freshmen come to college 
with false co alse notions about the powers of human reason, 
tions of nceptions of the nature of wor 

of the kind of knowledge given by 


ds, with false concep- 
the definitions of 


w : 
a а false prejudices concerning scientific method and the 
ingrained " ma of science, and, worst of all, with firmly 
of the ti abits of fallacious thinking. I find that I spend much 
picked n an introductory course 1n logic correcting errors 
quentl p by the students before they get to college (and fre- 
the flere ee by their college courses) Most of the rest 0 
of clear 4 ^ he first college course in logic 15 spent instilling habits 
school Кн mhie could, I believe, be acquired in high 
Engli ^ the subject-matter of mathematics, the sciences, an 
lish were presented with an eye to the development of correct 


“` of reasoning. 
tn даи Katterly, dean of the School of 
tate College, sympathetic with my compla 


Opp В › 2 ) Е 
Pportunity to discuss the situation with a graduate seminar о 
‘ons convinced me both of the 


sci A 

digol administrators. These discussio. a 

urther y and of the necessity of the reforms т shall propose. they 

istra convinced me that many of our best young school admin- 
tors and teachers, recognizing the imperative need of the 

merican citizen to be able to think clearly, are willing to experi- 


me + Е à 
nt in order to find out what procedures most effectively in- 


Crease the student's reasoning Powe! 

, a me hasten to assure the reader that I shall not propose 
wae "ripe in logic be added to the high-school curriculum. 
5 the contrary! If the reforms I suggest succeed, I shall find, I 
pe, that I have talked myself out of the job of teaching elemen- 

9r 


Education at Washing- 
ints, gave me the 
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tary logic in college, for that course will become obsolete, as it 
should. Is it not ridiculous, when you stop to think of it, that we 
introduce the high-school student to correct reasoning in mathe- 
matics, to the experimental method in the physical sciences, to 
reasoning about controversial political questions in his debate 
courses, and then send him to college to take a course in logic to 
find out correct methods of reasoning? It would be ridiculous, at 
any rate, if the high-school courses really taught the student how 
to reason correctly. At present the college course in introductory 
logic is necessary as a remedial course, painfully undoing the harm 
done to students’ thinking powers in their high-school years. But, 
I repeat, if and when the goals I shall outline are attained, and the 
parts of logic pertinent to each of the subjects taught in high 
school are incorporated into the training in those subjects, the 
need for the remedial course in logic at the college level will dis- 
appear. And that will be a great advantage to both higher educa- 
tion and democracy. 

I divide my discussion into three parts: fallacies, definitions, 
and scientific method. In each part I shall state briefly what 
knowledge and skill should be imparted, my reasons for thinking 
that most of our high schools are failing to impart this knowledge 
and skill, and shall then make tentative suggestions of methods 
which may succeed in imparting the given knowledge and skill. 
How effective the suggested procedures will prove to be, we can 
only know after they have been tried on a fairly large scale. Each 
educator, familiar with the local situation in his school, will have 
to judge which of these methods he can at present adopt, and each 
will, I hope, think of other procedures better adapted to his class- 
room situation." 


Е ALLACIES I discuss first, at some risk. This section may so dis- 
courage the reader, that he will read no farther. Let us recog- 
nize that perfection is unattainable, and set as our goal as muc 

improvement as is humanly possible. My only contention, ™Y 
only hope, is that an improved high-school training will develop 
increasingly clear awareness of the misleading character of the 
most common kinds of fallacious reasoning. Even so, this sectioD 
may seem discouraging, because every suggestion I shall have 10 
make presupposes a reform in the training of teachers. This таш” 
ing, however, can be acquired by a few hours hard work with 2 


TAS inistrators 
1] should be most grateful for communications from teachers and administra 


who have tried any of these experiments and can inform me about the results. 


А 


“Scho, 
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5 E 
A a кейн textbook or by a short course in practical logic adapted 
ЕА 5 of high-school teachers.” 

which EB i few of the most common fallacies—fallacies 

BÉ politieal ad : the undisciplined thought of everyday discussion, 

beum de pam of newspaper articles, journals, and even 

fallacies (ы ра he fact that the misleading character of these 

peer i aea пр Бе made clear to most ten-year-olds. I list 

силан s under their usual names, though in training young 
to avoid them, it would probably be advisable to give 


th 
em no names at all. 
general conclu- 


4; 

ira а) of hasty generalization, or leaping to a 8 
"атағын m. or few instances. The nearly universal failure 
immi dh illustration from proof indicates how deeply en- 
кантар“ с habit of committing this fallacy. College teachers of 
ea as nglish assure me that 95 per cent of our high-school 
What s 5 ees incapable of distinguishing an example from a proof. 
Бонбон а when teachers, textbooks, politicians, parents, an 
тыа "я who wants to win an argument habitually gives an illustra- 
of ihe & ts were a proof of a general principle! А common variation 
loo, Rs асу of hasty generalization 15 the fallacy of false cause (post 
беге go propter hoc). Here a single instance of the simultaneous 
saque ЕНСЕ of two things, or of опе following the other in rapid 
"i iet is taken as proof of a causal connection. This fallacy dom- 
Pw merican political life to an extent inexcusable in view of the 
Gear nt of education the American voting public has received. To 
he just one example: Despite considerable knowledge of the busi- 
ss cycle, a majority of voters always blame the political party in 

2. ewe a depression occurs. | a к 
Sins: s of irrelevant appeal to emotion, such as, for пра mud- 
all ging used as refutation of a program, ог labeling with emotion- 
y loaded labels. The quality of the political speeches which win 
pes is witness to the fact that the people have not formed the 
abit of distinguishing betwee? factual evidence; mud, and soft 
well as it could 


5 А А 
oap. If anyone thinks that democracy 1$ working as 
tific nee those who wish to acquire the knowledge of fallacies, definitions, and scien- 
standard od necessary to carry out this program, I can only suggest that they read any 
еще elementary textbook іп logic, ing for themselves the material useful to 
tache о far as I know there аге no textb Tren exactly for this purpose, but the 
Cacher will have little difficulty, for instance in skipping the Latin names of the falla- 
4 on which are too subtle for use in high 


«ез, 1 (ара * 
RA omitting details of probability calculation ¥ x Я 
acmill е simplest of these books, I believe, 15 Irving M- Copi, Introduction to Logic 
illan, 1950). Other books covering the same material are: Morris R. Cohen and 
7 jentific Method (Harcourt, Brace, 19340: 


ientific Method (Ргеписе- 


aX Black os 
lack, Critical Thinking: an Introduction to 
At (2nd ед. Prentice-Hall, 1956). 


(м 
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in the United States, let him glance at the analysis of successful elec- 
tion techniques given in the article by Alistair Cooke, “Тһе Cowboy 
and the City Slicker."? » k 
з. Fallacies of shift of meaning (equivocations, ambiguities). Remar&- 
able as it may seem, we are conditioning our young people to com- 
mit habitually two contradictory errors with regard to words. On 
the one hand, they are word-worshippers and definition-addicts, 
always arguing about “the true” or “the real” meaning of а 
word, and suckers for any argument which proves something by 
definition" (though such proofs are almost always fallacious). On 
the other hand, they can easily be deceived by a fallacious argument 
which gives evidence concerning "socialism" in one meaning of that 
word, and then draws a conclusion concerning "socialism" in an* 
other meaning. 
4. Fallacious syllogisms, like this one: 
All communists approve of socialized medicine. 
Norman Thomas approves of socialized medicine. 
Therefore, Norman Thomas is a communist. 


A very large part of the art of clear thinking consists 19 
habitual avoidance of these fallacies. How can we help our young 
people to move toward this goal? My first suggestion is simple to 
state, though enormously difficult to accomplish. It is that teach- 
ers know enough logic to enable them to spot each fallacy as it 
occurs, and can tirelessly direct the attention of children and ado 
lescents to the sound character of sound reasoning and to the falla- 
cious character of fallacious reasoning. An effective teacher W! 
not only be able to teach the students how to avoid fallacious 
reasoning, but should communicate to them the desire to thin 
straight—even something of the joy of clear thinking. He W! 
judge when to mete out praise, when gentle correction, and when 
to indulge in banter or sarcasm. In one tone and another he W! 
have to repeat hour by hour, day by day, and year by year, SUC 
comments as: "How do you like that! From two examples 
jumps to the conclusion that it is always so"; *What makes Y 
think all Brazilians are like the one you met?”; “I ask for a pro? 
that ай combustion requires oxygen, and you give me a report s 
one experiment in which oxygen was used up during combustio": 
How would you like it if I proved that weenies are always RUE 
with sauerkraut by showing you one meal of weenies and ad 
kraut?"; “We asked you for reasons why you disapprove 

3 Manchester Guardian Weekly, May 24, 1956, p. 12. 
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кг 5 and all you have told us is how much you hate itl”: “бо 
youre going to hang the dog by giving him a bad name!" 
буе E you might as well say" technique is sometimes effec- 
siis Е students are confused by à tricky fallacy, like the fallacious 
ao just given “proving” that Norman Thomas 15 a com- 
v ist since he approves something communists also approve, 
d may see its fallacious character if different subject-matter is 
esented in an argument with the same formal structure as the 
original one. In this case: 
You might as well say that since 
АП dogs have four feet, and 
Му cat has four feet. 
i Therefore, my cat is a dog. 
5 this fails to work, try it again, 
ords of the original fallacy: 
You might as well say that since 
All Americans approve of eating; and 
The king of England approves of eating, 
Therefore, the king of England is an American. 
In the case of fallacies of hasty generalization, ехрег t use of the 
you might as well say” technique gradually develops a grasp of 
some parts of scientific method, namely, an awareness of the con- 
ditions under which a few observations establish a high probabil- 
ity for a general conclusion. 
i It is to be deplored 
have the 


sticking even closer to the 


almost never 
earn anything from the conc 1а not have to 
1. in order to assert the premises as Uus Take Aristotle's 
amous syllogism: 

All men are mortal. 

Socrates is a man. 

Therefore, Socrates is mortal. 

Beautifully valid! But obviously you cannot know that all men 


are mortal unless you know that each particular man, including 
Socrates, is mortal. Enlightening students about the uselessness 
of this kind of deduction may help to put them on their guard 
against the only common use of syllogistic reasoning in modern 


ses 
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life, namely the abuse of the syllogism by deceptive propagandists. 
Fallacious syllogisms, like the one about Norman Thomas, occur 
frequently in the speeches of shyster politicians. Ability to recog- 
nize these as the fallacies they are is the only ability the future 
citizen needs in relation to the syllogism. . 

Debating, which is one opportunity to train students to avoid 
fallacies, is, I think, rarely used as well as it might be. Some text- 
books in debating actually list many kinds of “induction,” (some 
of which are correct rules of reasoning and some of which are 
tricks and fallacies), all as equally effective and legitimate meth- 
ods of winning a debate. With proper guidance, and some таш” 
ing in exposing fallacies committed by the opponent team, the 
activity of debate could be made to contribute to the thinking 
powers and honesty of the debaters. Today, I fear, it too fre- 
quently has the very reverse effect. I recall hearing a man who 
had been a national high-school debate champion say: “Yes, We 
won every debate, and for each victory we lost our immorta 
rational souls in order to win it.” There is something wrong with 
the training and standards of the judge if violating the rules 0 
logic is necessary in order to win a debate. I am tempted here 
to digress to a topic way beyond the scope of this paper: the influ- 
ence of teachers in reinforcing the all too common ideals of the 
life of successful salesmanship (no matter how bad the product 
sold) and of successful self-salesmanship (no matter how bad the 
self which is sold) and of successful persuasion (no matter how 
bad the argument which “wins” the conversation). But І restrai? 
myself, and stick to the topic in hand. 

Let me conclude this section with the admission that I see 10 
short cuts to the goal of improving the student's ability to avo! 
fallacies. Adequate training in practical logic for teachers, a? 
infinite patience in developing sound habits of thought is the 
long hard row we have to hoe. The only encouraging remar. 
can make is that the reforms I have here suggested are of SUC 
a sort that they can be instituted piecemeal, in bits, here and there 
Every foot of that long row which is hoed will bear fruit. 


"Te seems to be an unbelievable amount of confusion in the 
minds of both students and teachers on the nature of defin 
tions, on the nature of language, and on the réle of word symbols 
in clear thinking. Many educators, and many more laymen, CO” 
fusedly demand that every specialist in every field find a way ie 
express everything he knows in simple words of two syllables. ye 


Y 
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t 

ae people vaguely feel that they have learned something 

— new subject-matter when they have learned the definition 

E m ae, Rarely do we meet а sound grasp of the manner 
ich word symbols serve as tools for thinking, and of the 


d $ 
anger of allowing the tool to lead the thinking. Because of this 


situati A Я 
ituation, I shall suggest that іп this one branch of logic (theory 
de for lessons and discus- 


ideae a some class hours be set asi 

emper e nature of definition. These lessons might be given as 

кырар. courses in English. In whatever manner they are 

he eas] e student should be given both theory and practice until 
asily distinguishes the following kinds of definitions: 


I. Re nl "m" ont 
ic definitions or dictionary definitions—these report common 
ge, and are not completely stated unless mention 15 made of the 


EEE of people using the word in the meaning reported. The only 
nd of truth these definitions have is the truth of the report that 
d certain conventions 


certai ja H 

e tain groups at certain times һауе adopte 

о Н і 1 

ut the meanings ОҒ words. The conventions adopted are neither 
true nor false. 

2. Sti ; ый 
Stipulative definitions—these 
= 2 я : z Е 

riter to use a word in a given meaning during а giV€ 


They are neither true nor false, and can be challenged only on the 


grounds that they are inconvenient. Adopting а stipulative defini- 
bout the use of a word symbol—and like 


tion is making a decision а 
all decisions, it is neither true nor false. 
а. However, there is опе bothersome kind of stipulative definition, 
adoption of which means two decisions. This is the persuasive 
definition, in which the value-connotations of either the definiens 
or the definiendum are such that value attitudes are expresse 
by the definition. Example: «Socialism is democracy carried 
courageously into the everyday world of earning one's living." 
Here we have not only the verbal decision concerning the mean- 
ing of the word, but also an expression 0 the value decision to 


praise socialism. 


declare the intention of à speaker or 
n discussion. 


hn pulley to distinguish these kinds of definitions, to recognize 
at at sense, if any, а definition is true, would rescue those argu- 
Pee and discussions which now og down on disagreements 
х erning definitions. othing could be more ridiculous than 
rguments over definitions, nothing more disastrous for intelli- 
Lr exchange of ideas than the common refusal to talk with 

one who defines his words in an unconventional manner. A 


minimal dose of the logic of definition should show students that 
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persuasive definitions, though neither true nor false, are illegiti- 
mate in argument. Basic clarity about the role of language in 
thought should enable disputants to get beyond verbal misunder- 
standings to find the real issues at stake (if there are any issues 
remaining when misunderstandings due to different uses of words 
have been cleared up). 

If teachers fear that this added load of subject-matter to be 
taught to high-school classes will be a great burden, they may at 
least hope that this bit of teaching will be fun. My experience 
with college Freshmen (only five months older than high-school 
Seniors) is that no other part of the introductory philosophy 
course evokes such vociferous expressions of enthusiasm and grati- 
tude from them. The poor students have evidently been suffering 
for years because they vaguely felt that they were intellectually 
tangled up in words, and they experience real joy when they get 
straightened out. 

It is possible that harm is being done by the emphasis on defi- 
nitions in the so-called “objective examination.” When students 
are tested more frequently on definitions than on reasoning ability 
or comprehension, they seem to draw, half-consciously, the falla- 
cious conclusion that there is great wisdom in definitions. It is 
unfortunate that questions on terminology lend themselves 50 
readily to the true-false, multiple-choice type of examination. 
They are undoubtedly the questions which first spring to the mind 
of the harrassed teacher hurrying to make out a test. But better to 
omit definitions altogether than to overdo them until the students 
become superstitious word-worshippers. 

To summarize: To straighten our young students out on the 
nature of definition and the réle of definition in rational thought, 
I suggest: first, that we teach, probably in the high-school English 
courses, enough of the theory of definition to enable the student 
to distinguish the different kinds of definitions, and to use дей- 
nitions properly; second, that we encourage all teachers at 4 
times to point out what has been done in each context in which а 
word is defined, especially when discussions or formal debates 276 
vitiated by persuasive definitions; and third, that we avoid giVin8 
examinations which overstress memorized definitions. 


не reforms needed in connection with the false notions high- 
school students pick up regarding the scientific method p , 
I believe, be relatively easy to attain. If science teachers and Ше 


authors of science textbooks become aware of the falseness 9 
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the followi i і 

E нр common beliefs, this situation will take care of it- 

E ors repeated in classes and textbooks, leading students 
onceptions about scientific method are: 


1. The beli + 

ГЕ that the deductive reasoning used in mathematics is the 

wes after which we should pattern all reasoning. This is a seven- 
century belief, refuted in the eighteenth century, and still re- 


peated i i 
in the prefaces of many textbooks in mathematics. We are 


still c пещи 
onditioning our students to expect the clarity and certainty of 
gh it has been 


mathematics in all branches of knowledge, althoug 


k 
nown for two hundred years that the mathematical method of 
find self-evident axioms to 


reasoni 
pm cannot be used unless you can 
rom, and that these are to be found only in the science of pure 


EN 
2. Th $ 
с я А ; 
belief that the conclusions of the experimental sciences аге 
it is usually taken for granted 


dom certainty. In particular, i 

This Momm has proved with certainty at least some causal. laws. 
tiv » OF course, 15 false, and witnesses to false notions of the induc- 
&T Е methods of science. 

f Бони. that science presupposes or proves determinism. The 
Permis by which this error 15 defended is that science 15 always 
Bd Е tor causal regularities 1n с hence the scientist 15 
— imi to the belief that everything i$ completely determined. 
is пара as well say" that if a person goes strawberry hunting, he 
ben: mitted to the belief that everything in the world is straw- 

erries, 
4. The belief that the experimental method is the 


can S е 
establish scientific conclusions. 
, adequate training 1n 


То correct these errors We need, again 
eachers. However, the 


logi ie ; 
gic and scientific method for our science t 


amount of training needed is minimal. Most teachers of high- 
t all they necd from a few hours' 


ма sciences will be able to 26 r : 

а of the chapters on scientific met ny elementary logic 

job, ti When the teachers have equipped th 
, they may want to try the following 5095 


1. Check through the textbooks in physics, chemistry, and biology 
marking the passages which declare or imply that experiments yield 
conclusions known with certainty, containing no probability element 

whatsoever, and never to be revised in the light of new data. Either 

reject the textbooks or warn students against them, giving, if possi- 
ble, a proof that all experimentally established conclusions are proba- 


bility conclusions. I hope it will be found that revisions of the text 


the universe; 


only method which 
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will be easy, requiring very little re-writing. Actually, most of the 
errors in logic occur in prefaces. 

2. Warn students against those rhetorical flourishes which declare that 
“asking questions of nature by means of experiments is the (or the 
only) scientific method." These rhetorical flourishes prejudice 
the young minds against the social sciences. It seems self-evident to 
them that there can be no scientific knowledge about anything which 
cannot be manipulated in the laboratory. They apply this prejudice, 
of course, only to the human sciences, never to astronomy. 

3. Sacrifice two or three theorems in the geometry course, using the 
time saved for a discussion of the axioms, of the necessity of having 
axioms in order to use the method of reasoning, of the impossibility 
of finding axioms in any other field. 

4. This matter of the axioms of geometry would seem to be well 
adapted to treatment by the Socratic method of teaching, which still 
remains the most effective method of developing minds (as distin- 
guished from memories). After using the Socratic method to get the 
students to work out one of the simple theorems, put it to them: 
“A neat proof, what? Wouldn’t it be terrific if we could prove 
everything we want to know the same way? Why can’t we? What 
do you have to have in order to be able to prove things this way?" 
You will at first be disconcerted by irrelevant answers, such 45 
"chalk," “а teacher who asks the right questions," "brains." But 
sooner or later, if you are an effective Socrates, someone will come 
up with “axioms.” Catch the ball and do your "stuff" on the limita- 
tions of this method of reasoning because of the dearth of axioms. 

5. Emphasize readings in the lives and adventures of great scientists, 
guiding the interest of the class so that students become concerne 
with how scientists found things out, and acquire contempt for the 
habit of memorizing half-understood theories without knowing 
what the evidence for the theories is, nor how high is the probability 
established by that evidence. 

6. Encourage debaters to admit frankly when the evidence they cite 
establishes only a probability for their conclusions. We may 10° 
forward to the day, long hence, when politicians will actually lose 
votes if they pretend to know something with certainty. 

7. Use examinations to emphasize understanding of scientific method 
and of the difference between inductive and deductive reasoning: 
Whether this can best be done by centralized control of examina- 

tions, or by better training of teachers in the art of making 200 
examinations, I leave to professional educators to discover. 
[Continued on page 112] 


Newer Concepts of 
Administrative Leadership 


By W. FREDERICK STAUB 


EWER concepts of administrative leadership was the topic 
of discussion chosen by sixteen faculty members from 
the disciplines of economics, education, fine arts, nurs- 


ing, psychology, and sociology. They met i six round-table 


e from November, 1956, through April, 1957; 25 à part of 
e celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
ollege of Education, Ohio State University. 

Under the chairmanship of Roald F. Campbell, of the area of 


educational administration, the discussants decided to use ma- 


terial from the book, Administrative Behavior in Education, 
£ Educational 


compiled by the National Conference of Professors ОГ £ т 
Administration as background content for the discussion during 
the first three sessions. As the material from this source was 
explored, several main lines of thought were developed, a sum- 


mary of which with their implications, follows. | 
‘Administration is affected by both organizational and group- 
E factors, by the objectives and more 
erprise as well as by the people who are enga а 
Ап administrator does not function with optimum effectiveness if 
€ uses either of these two factors exclusively as а guide to his 
behavior; he must find a suitable balance between the two. There 
are, however, other factors than these which affect an administra- 
tor's leadership behavior. His own personality and value structure, 
as well as the usual variables inherent in the situations which 
confront him, were recognized 25 dimensions in the administrative 

Process. : 
Further research on the impact of situational demands on the 
„ administrative process appears 19 be needed especially when in 
the complex there are conflicting €X ectations about the nature 
of the administrator's rôle held by different groups with which 
€ must work. It seems а virtual impossibility to please each 
Broup. "Тһе motivation of groups of divergent opinions by a de- 
Sire to accomplish organizational goals would seem to be an area 
i i n 

Bro ес Дон s саңы м8 да ae Е. Қазына » 
депе L, Belisle and Cyril б. Sargent for Research on Administrator Be- 
б Theory of Administrative Behavior," by 


avior,” by Andrew W. Halpin: and "Toward а 


апе] E. Griffiths. 
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of leadership activities. Continued research effort needs to be 
directed toward determining the relationship between administra- 
tor behavior and organizational accomplishment. 

Problems of conducting research in the social sciences were 
discussed. It was recognized that many difficulties are present. 
With the assessment of people's behavior for predictive purposes 
as a major goal, social-science research encounters problems of 
human variability. Even under experimental conditions, there 
arises the necessity to account for the dimension of values. The 
participants believed, however, that marked research progress is 
being made in the social sciences despite these complexities. 


INCE questions of research pervaded all sessions of the round- 
S table group, an operating definition of theory was felt to be 
necessary. One was suggested by Mr. Seeman, and accepted by 
the other participants: "Theory is a set of definitive and logically 
related concepts, both resting upon a set of assumptions and in- 
volving propositions having predictive utility. 

A single theory of administration seemed to be an unrealistic 
goal. Rather, the group believed that multiple theories, in all 
probability from several disciplines in the social sciences, appeared 
more feasible. It was suggested that existing theories of individual 
behavior and the behavior of the individual interactin g with others 
be taken as starting points in the effort to relate organizations 
and administration. Hypotheses about administrator behavior 
could then be made and tested for validation. When validated, 
these could become components of theories of administrator 
behavior. To make this a meaningful process, more precise cate- 
gories of administrator behavior are needed, so that when hypo- 
theses are validated as probable fact they can be grouped with 
reasonable exactness. This was seen to have particular implica- 
tions for those concerned with the improvement of preparation 
programs for administrators. 

For those who will be conducting research on administrator 
behavior, the discussants developed the following suggestions: 


1. The social scientist must treat the person-being-researched as а 
participant and must be sensitive to the change which occurs in both 
of them as a result of the research process. 

2. The methods of study which are dictated by the phenomenon of 
constant change are not naturalscience methods but some other 
methods. 


| 
| 
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3. The "other » ; : 
probably hog ig ee crucially, imply that the investigator 
ма be al wn values into the research process by the 
4: Тыс See 5 s and other devices he uses. 
въ in P es view of research, as against the view of research of 
inen. ant interaction and change, often leads to a pre-occu- 
with small problems and wrong values. 


ii aon i Дре иа to an analysis of problems associated 
и sistem cok Ше ч training of administrators. After a review 
Were given for th ection procedures presently in use, suggestions 
те NE continued development: 
м devices, and шу to overcome the candidate's 
їнїнє аст ap flexible training program and selective placement. 
fitum oa of administrators consider more adequately the róle of 
белйш әлә dem in an enterprise. 
elects a P inal studies to show the re 
Develop Үк administrator effectiveness. 
де ection criteria by co-operative act 
Study кн and the field. | | : 
нн сно) the specialized requirements for different kinds of 
ative positions. 


lationship between selection 


ivity between the training 


cnsped 4 Ralph Davis, of the area of business organization dis- 
tive training programs, primarily in industry, for administra- 
personnel. These programs are designed to accomplish the 


majo F 
jor goals of broadening the view of those who have advanced 
ing skills in problem solving 


throu 
uhi the ranks and strengtheni ; 
will lead to better decision making. Specific program 


Proce Е 
dures often employed аге the workshop approach, in which 
ecific cases to ваш 


executi 
Mami on diverse industries, analyze 5р 
tion skill in using the scientific approach to problem solu- 
‚ and brainstorming sessions, during which a permissive 
the creative pos- 


atmo; : Е с 
tmosphere is conducive to the consideration of the сі 
The implication of this 


sibilities ; 
bilities in the solution of problems. 
n, as seen by the partici- 


Iscussi Р аР < 
ssion for educational administratio 1 
d to develop greater skill in 


Pants х 
, was that administrators пее с 
ermit time for long-range 


elegati pue 
p E and co-ordination, tO uit 
ing. Further, the educational administrator needs to foster, 


thro À 
dane effective communications and other processes, an atmos- 
€ for the releasc of purposeful creativity. 


he group, in its final session, considered so 
[Continued on page 112] 
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Harris, Dare B. editor. The Concept of Development: an Issue in the 
Study of Human Behavior. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University © 
Minnesota Press, 1957. x-|-287 рр. 

It was fitting that the Institute of Child Welfare at Minnesota celebrate 
its thirty years of service and of John Anderson's direction therein by this 
symposium on development. Here in book form are the seventeen addresses 
by leading scholars from such diverse fields as psychology, history, biology 
and genetics, social work, anthropology, psychiatry and pediatrics, logic, and 
education. 

All seem to proceed on the premise that development is an emergent 
phenomenon, that it is not a mere unrolling of the old but the creation of the 
genuinely new. As might be expected from the auspices, all the speakers 
agree that how an individual develops in one respect influences how he 
will develop in others. Thus development is necessarily a multi-disciplinary 
concern. But all the speakers agree, also, that it is dangerous to extrapolate 
from one discipline to the other. Amoeba, man, and the national state аге 
all developmental phenomena—that is, they all display certain common 
formal characteristics. But that the national state develops according 10 
the same laws as Ше amoeba is not therefore to be lightly assumed. Yet 
there may be substantive resemblances, and it is, therefore, well for students 
of development to be aware of what those in other disciplines are dis- 
covering about it. 

This book helps greatly in that direction. Careful planning ensured 
that the several addresses complemented each other, with very little overlap- 
None is exactly popular in style but none seems pompous and overtechnical. 

As I read, however, I tried to imagine myself an auditor. Only two ОГ 
three of the addresses seemed to me to make good listening. Perhaps ha 
I been there, had I heard and seen the speakers, I would have felt other 
wise. It is certainly true that the addresses by those whom I know well 
and could imagine delivering them seemed the best from the aural stand- 
point. But I remain of the opinion that most of the speakers gave inadequate 
attention to how their talks would sound to an intelligent but heterogeneous 
audience. 

Moreover, I had the impression that several of the speakers were 
speaking because they were asked to, not because of an inner compulsion to 
share certain thrilling outlooks. One of the speakers, whom I know well, 
would have been outraged if he had not been asked—not out of injure 

pride, for he is a fairly modest person, but because of his conviction that 
he had something to say that belonged in the symposium. His paper 5100 
out for that reason. Most of the other addresses lacked a sense of urgency: 
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І . + 
n sum, however, the intelligent layman will find here a fairly good 


overview o ientists i 
Í how scientists in many fields think about development. 
Horace B. ENGLISH 


Носс 
ыр. uem J., AND Simmer, T.M. Professional Problems of Teach- 
"HN e n Macmillan Company, 1956- іх-1-468 pP- 

ook is written for college students who plan to enter teaching and 


for 
E o graduates. who have begun the teaching career. Much of the 
as synthesized from pamphlet materials which were issued by 


various 
ЕО ame Маа 
professional organizations. The selected references indicate sources 


fo ; ; 
т aede investigation. 
ine А ; — я 
of the major themes 15 contained in the following statement: 


БЕ Е is to be regarded asa profession, the public must be 

рар pst complex, highly skilled, critical pature. "Teachers have a 

that d of the responsibility for convincing the public on this point: 

pligsiet r work is as essenual to the welfare of society as that o! 
ians, dentists, lawyers; and engineers (page 28). 


In additi : В 
dition to discussions on the professionalization of teaching, sections 
uation, retirement 


are 1 : 
палата deal with salary policies, teacher evalua 
teacher's Foe contract and tenure, working conditions, ethics the 
Оби а т administration and supervision, the teacher's rôle in 
sEiBdards гіс public relations, professional org r professional 
Pax. Е я те and accreditation of teacher-educaten institutions. 
For teacher” itle for this book would have been professional information 
s.” The word, problems, indicates plexing situations whic 


need ni Е 
ot occur if teachers аге informe about their profession. 
MARGARET VESEY 


M 
ee. Е. An Educational History of the American People. New 
rk: McGraw-Hill Book Company; Inc., 1957: xx+444 РР: (McGraw- 


ы” Series in Education). 
Cone Meyer in his p 
be ubi er than a chronicle of events an к uni 
Нес ege students, this review kes to examine his idea of 

ue the pedagogical characteristics of the book. 
The vi e view of history offered the student 15 from the mountain top. 
istas are to be wide and the horizons broad. As Meyer puts 1t, 
Му aim in this book is 10 exa t landmarks of American 
educational history. - - 1 have stayed on the main road, and in spite 


of considerable temptation 1 following the many 
П their allurement, аге of minor consequence 


side paths which for a 

; (page ix). 
a 2r main, he has been true t 
pes and at times sees the пи 
second aspect of Meyer's i 


is social hj 4 А 
cial history. Development in education те 


ovide an interpretation of 
d directs the text to junior- and 


o his dictum- However, he views with the eye 
ovement with considerable detail. 

dea of history is that educational history 
flects the doings and un- 
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doings of the small as well as the great, and the schemer as well as the 
dreamer in their political, economic, and cultural lives. Such an approach 
usually results in a tome of encyclopedic proportions, but Mr. Meyer was 
able to compress his story into 427 pages. His success, no doubt, will please 
the transient student. On the other hand, the political and economic aspects 
of educational development suffer. It seems they are reduced to oscillations 
between motives of altruism and greed which are eventually driven and 
directed by the force of need. A neat formula, perhaps a trifle too neat. 

Mr. Meyer’s book does not seem to have outstanding pedagogical 
features. Nevertheless, the following features are to be noted. The stu- 
dent will encounter many wellturned phrases such as: “Conducted thus 
on a gigantic chain-store scale, the monitorial method was also cheap, x 
feature which naturally did not detract in the slightest from its glitter 
(page 127). Also he will have frequent recourse to his dictionary, for 
Meyer has written on the faith that college students are familiar with 
multisyllabic words of uncommon usage. Ample footnotes are provided 
for the illumination of the more strongly motivated reader and, since they 
are often touched with humor, for his enjoyment. Brief summaries at the 
end of each chapter and a complete résumé in the closing chapter are рго- 
vided. The bibliographic note is a useful aside which gives something of a 


history of the writings in the history of education. 
y 5 yo ана Стоксе S. Maccia 


Mzics, Cornetia. What Makes a College? a History of Bryn Mawr, New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1956. x-+277 рр. 

An affection for Bryn Mawr College and for those who exercised lead- 
ership there since it was established in 1844 is revealed in this account; yet 
the author has achieved integrity and objectivity as she reports the successes 
and failures and evaluates the activities of those involved in its history. 
There is a delightful balance between narration, philosophy, and biography» 
as frequent analyses of the vision, ambitions, and co-ordinating qualities 
of the four presidents are presented. 

Тһе author begins with the establishment of the College, as provided 
for in the will of Joseph "Taylor, and leads the reader through the presiden- 
cies of James E. Rhoades, M. Carey Thomas, Marion Edwards Park, and 
into the incumbency of Katharine Flisabeth McBride, the present president. 
An excellent discussion of the problems encountered by the administrative 
officers, staff, and students in their efforts to adapt the College requirements 
to the changing needs of the students and of society, without sacrificing 
fundamental values, is presented. 

Three philosophical statements seem unusually well written. When 
discussing the problems early encountered in efforts to keep the program ie 
Bryn Mawr closely in accord with the tenets of the Quaker religion, t 
author says: ". . . true education, with its wider contacts, moves stea P 
away from the sectarian belief which is so often the inspiration which 

led to a college's foundation" (page 68). 
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Ina i ss 
nalyzing the values the students obtained at Bryn Mawr, she notes: 


In their ze: Е В 

but Heo miei iow go too far with certain ideas and criticisms, 

ии вкарана a vigorous honesty of spirit that makes it cer- 
carry on Брена leceive themselves with error very long. Because, to 
judge the жей y oie жопы they learn early to analyze, appraise and 
is wind eir ща Г. iability of what is put before them, they come 
SEA o Ordi se of criticism to a very sharp edge, even uncomfortably 
that: pete sn purposes. ЕЧ is not turned against their colleagues or 
Sere сев e e so m as it is turned against themselves, diminishing, 
WE denies P dence in their own beliefs, their own abilities, their 
{арсы зат ае М part of their development that they learn at last to 
optimistic (947% = severely and give themselves the benefit of a more 
hundred з pem them all in all, while they are unexpected in a 
Пн шен ани = ways, they are still to be counted upon as friendly, 
Wn in m bere hi oa of mind, ever оп the move, seeking their 
CORR abii of learning and the world of living, having so much in 
alfecton hey can be remembered always with respect, wonder, and 

Still 1 n—as Them (page 237). 

ater, in discussing just what is the value of a college she states: 


TEE en А 
a small college certain things аге more саѕу to see than in à 


1 
arger опе, and here it would well seem that this which is at the heart of 
hakable belief in the power 


e du 
ва В ап unspoken loyalty, ап unsha: 
any that Е іп the power of men's minds as a force as great as 
in ен ists in a universe of infinite forces. Everyone who takes part 
duty of e = ар college is aware of the neccssity for such belief, of the 
о: есе who ing it further, of delivering it, whole and undiminished, 
dase] ho can bear it farther still. Yet few people ever speak of it, 
is far too difficult to capture 11 outward words (page 262). 
y ways to the histories of 
Persons interested in 


dite ge Ee of Bryn Mawr is similar in man 
higher a › privately supported, liberal-arts colleges. 797 

Gr d education, especially those concerned. with privately supported 
urch-related colleges will find this book interesting and instructive. 


hi Я 
€ style is appealing and the facts and ideas are well presented. 
Eart W. ANDERSON 


Ky 
wr, Groner с. The Elementary School Teacher at Work. New York: 
yden Press, 1957. хіі--530 РР: 


T . я TEN 
he author has brought together extensive material which in his 


бөө. 3 
ы E important for the constructive solution of problems in clementary- 
educatio ograms. He reports representative material from basic elementary- 
in 36 de courses offered by 90 instruct’ 86 colleges and universities 
ee анта He also includes illustrativ" contributed by many 
sultant T m whom he has worked as à teacher and as curriculum con- 
Presented 5 findings of philosophers, psychologists, and sociologists are 
in Part I Ке resources for dealing with the problems of "change; 
Ts P e Elementary School as an American Institution. 
art II, Desirable Learning Experiences, more than two hundred 
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pages are devoted to an elaboration of various aspects of curricular design 

which show promise for more effective elementary-school programs. From 

an extensive appraisal of state, county, and city courses of study he lists 

typical units, topics, and areas for kindergarten through eighth grade 

(pages 185-90). In his account of а "unit of work" the author states that 
2-2. throughout the Progress of the unit as well as in the culminating 
activities, opportunity must be provided for thinking, testing conclusions, 
evaluating efforts, and applying new skills. When final evaluation occurs, 
two specific results may be expected. First, the learning acquired should 
be applied in similar situations occurring thereafter. Second, new plans 
should evolve from the unit just completed (page 197). 


The essential areas of learning—language arts, arithmetic, social studies, 
science, the fine arts, and health and physical education—are presented in 
terms of their various contributions to comprehensive programs as well as 


cedural techniques which are necessary to productive classroom work. 
Democratic control and discipline receive constructive treatment in the 
final chapter of this section. In the fourth and final part, The Teacher in 
the Elementary School, the author succeeds in presenting the realities and 
responsibilities of teaching in a manner that points up the satisfactions and 
rewards of the profession. В 
Among the many valuable contributions of this book are the splendid 
pictures of meaningful learning experiences and the extensive bibliographies 
for each of the sixteen chapters. Many Jane Loomis 


Sears, Jesse B., AND Henperson, Anin D. Cubberley of Stanford: and His 
Contribution to American Education, Stanford, California: Stanfor 
University Press, 1957. xii+302 pp. 

Before the end of 1958 it will be sixty years since Ellwood Patterson 

Cubberley was appointed to teach education courses at Stanford University: 

The whole idea of education courses in a university was unpopular in the 


not dropped and Cubberley, who was offered a number of positions else 
where and had in 1919 decided to leave, stayed at Stanford to become, 
successively, professor, department head, dean of the School of Education, 
and one of the most distinguished educators of his time. 


Apy rs 
that too little credit is given to early beginnings at Michigan, Teide : 
College, and other universities, and to the work of Henry — 
G. Stanley Hall, W. N. Payne, and many other pioneers. It is true that 
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wi Пе са 
са аттаса n in education, and this is important in re- 
The fret riey ү о became а successful writer and editor of textbooks. 
Sip wantin part o this book deals with Cubberley s education, marriage, 
Шей DE riis "y superintendency, and it carries the story to his appoint- 
фара ы : d n The second part covers 170 pages and its six 
сЕ Education ге is first years at Stanford, his work in building the School 
еннен > » contributions to the history of education and school ad- 
Nosti я" d of study, his work as school surveyor, investigator, 
sids Textbook 1 nally as a writer and editor of textbooks. The River- 
sem. oks in Education," which he originated, planned, and edited, 
ерен Series of more than one hundred volumes. Part III on building 
this mieu a, a fortune" is in some Ways the most interesting section of 
in bi ting book, partly perhaps because this is a topic not often treated 
ographies of teachers. 
un Ee belonged to the circle of Cubberley's students and the 
idend thor was his longtime associate on the Stanford faculty. They 
тена) y ed him with veneration, but still their estimate of the re- 
ings cader seems fair. Comparisons with other great leaders in education 
с United States would be inconclusive. Т he impressions which the 


т ен gained from this book are, first, that of Cubberley’s amazing, 
most incredible, industry; second, that of great skill and judgment in 
"Тһе authors explain that 


Panteg the practicable next steps to be taken. 11 ж 
ee not a speculative thinker, but he was not without a sort of o m 
ak rviceable philosophy. The book, as we have intimated, is more than 

iography; іг is a contribution to one of the subjects to which Cubberley 


Was : = 
devoted: American educational history- Н. С. боор 


nd the Child: Personal Interaction in 


Mousraxas, Crark Е. The Teacher a 
aw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 1956. 


Ме Classroom. New York: McGr 
Xiv-|-265 pp. 


The underlying thesis of this book is that every child is ап individual 


A а basic personality which is unique, and that only as his Los is 
in s and encouraged does he achieve his learning potential. Mean- 
ESTE behavior" is meaningful to the individual, hence 1t needs to be 
ie by the teacher, not merely suppressed. The emotional life of 
ar ild begins very early; his feeling about his world and about himself are 
ex Central importance, so acceptable ways need to be provided for their 

Pression. This is a concrete statement of the mental-health approach to 


М “cation in our democracy. Е 

Ninety-two elementary and secondary teachers 1 
ок area worked with the author (those within each school also worked 
= а group), studying more effective way of relating themselves to children, 
LA Specializing on individual and others оп group techniques. A large 
ш of the book consists of concrete illustrations drawn from the notes 

tape recordings made by these teachers. Each case was chosen to 


n four schools in the 
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illustrate certain points and is discussed in tentative fashion by the is 
The cases are particularly valuable at the kindergarten-primary level, 1 Е 
at the high-school level the only suggested techniques are a regular tim 
for free discussion and an opportunity for individual conferences. 

This book offers a challenge plus a range of practical suggestions. The 
author recognizes the difficulties in putting the latter into practice in many 
school situations. Some teachers will question whether it is possible to 
maintain a classroom learning situation while accepting feelings and trying 
not to punish the behavior described in some incidents. The danger e 
the problem children may become the "teacher's pets? is not wholly “| 
inary. However, the evidence demonstrates that this treatment "i 
(not always) brings results, while the old punishment cycle seldom Т 

Running through the book, but not pointed up by the author, d 
evidence of the need for more effective co-operation between teachers an 
parents. Teachers' notes tell of parent conferences but seldom indicate any 
effective pooling of information or co-ordination of efforts. Since this was 
outside the book's purpose, it is perhaps an unfair criticism, though the 
paramount importance of the home in influencing a child's self-concept is 


scarcely debatable. Marcarer WILLIS 


Соок, Ілоүр, anp Соок, ELAINE. School Problems in Human Relations: 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. xii+292 рр. 
Typical of a number of newer textbooks, this book is a case-study ар” 
proach to human relations in the public-school setting. The authors state 
that "it seemed sensible to stress corrective education, to center on schoo! 
problems and their solution? (page 21). Through the use of approximately 
fifty cases, the authors' approach is to provoke "an active learning process. 
The book is divided into three sections: Setting and Problem, Solving 
School Problems, and The Teacher-Leader Role. I 
The framework of the book is defined through illustrative cases. is 
the vein of contemporary analyses of human problems, the authors presen 
two models that may be used in the solution of human-relations gone 
Problems of the beginning teacher, room order, teacher method, teach 
ing children who differ, issues in intergroup relations, mass media use 3 
control are representative of the topics about which human-relations pro А 
lems revolve through case studies. The authors stimulate the reader bu 
they run into the usual block of giving some definitive solutions. d 
this, no doubt, stems from the difficulty inherent in case-study analysis en 
emphasized by the authors, "In this style of teaching, one must keep vim iD 
touch with a classroom group. What is to be done tomorrow is like Ael 
depend on how things go today" (page 64). Thus the problems arc p 
vocative but not directional in helping the reader solve similar pen ИД 
Тһе teacher-leader róle is the theme of the last three chapters. Бра 
section should prove interesting not only to teachers but also to pe 
administrators. The authors discuss change within the on-going 


——— 
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System in a В : 
с, community to which one belongs when he takes a job in the 
an pen serving that community. 
s book В 
iios kc ae prove useful for education classes and in-service edu- 
at Бей 4% о act as a supplementary base for initiating ideas in looking 
aue T s in studying school problems in human relations. As the 
e cate, the decision for action resides in the individuals responsible 
mprovement of human relations. 
HERMAN J. PETERS 


Lo 

WE ig H. Vocational Counseling with the Physically Handi- 
This bo “ie? York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957- xiv4-384 рр. 
Veterans in о à cals with the problems of vocational counseling of disabled 
chology at 4 d de setting. The author, an associate professor of psy- 
Vöcational С niversity of Minnesota, spent fifteen years as chief of the 
in Minnea нр Service at the Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
peente В IND book reflects not only a broad background of practical 
геи chia Ek so an intimate knowledge of the rapidly expanding litera- 
раз БЕН half of the contents of the book is devoted to the fundamental 
Subjects ie practices of vocational counseling. Prominent among the 
ing, res iscussed are the need for an analysis of rehabilitation counsel- 
relation бенен of the rehabilitation counselor, effective interpersonal 
testin Hps; relationship with other services, the counseling interview, 

E diagnosis, and theory. 
ing a s other half of the book is devoted to specific disability areas. Follow- 
iscussion of factors common to several disability areas and reasons 


ог thei В = ст А Ў 
iege selection, six disability areas are dealt with in considerable detail. 
are, the diabetic, the amputee, the heart patient, the hypertensive, 
atient. Under the discussion 


the " 
Paraplegic, the cancer patient, and the skin p: 
blems pre- 


of ea А 
h disability, consideration is given to such items as pro 
for the counsclor, questions 


se 
й he condition, medical information for (ле © aestior 
чең olved by the physician, counseling considerations, illustrative his- 
Құлым of test data. 
A. ud treatment of other disability areas is 
carts e are the blind and visually handicapped, the deaf and hard-of- 
dinar S the patient with pulmonary tuberculosis, the psychiatric patient, the 
репа patient, and the patient with arthritis. Also included in the ap- 
Ixes are sample forms used in counseling, an outline for an in-service 


train; 
taining program, a glossary of medical terms, and an excellent bibliography. 
he subject-matter of the anized and carefully docu- 


men, book is well org: 
thi үші, The principles and practices set forth appear to represent modern 
inking in rehabilitation. W upon the rehabilitation 


Probl hile the book is focused 
Plic пем of disabled veterans in hospitals, it contains much material ap- 
э е to other types of rehabilitation counseling. It represents a significant 
ribution = гаре 
to the literature on rehabilitation. pJgrscneL W. NisoNGER 


presented in Appendix 
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Can We Teach the High-School Student to Think? 
[Continued from page 100] 


\ Л 7 нат I have been proposing is that if our high schools аге to 
prepare students for the critical thinking required by a 
democratic community, there must be repetition throughout the 
high-school years of the question, "How do you know?" This 
question, "How do you know?" is the basic question of epis- 
temology. May Noah Webster protect us from using six-syllable 
words like epistemology with our growing adolescents, but let us 
ingrain the habit of critical thinking by the constant repetition 
of the epistemological question, *How do you know?" an 
let us see to it that high-school teachers are prepared to show 
why bad or inadequate answers to this question are bad or inade- 
quate answers. The program I am suggesting is vast, but every 
small bit of it successfully realized by individual teachers will 
be an asset. [Vol. XXXVII, No. 4] 


Newer Concepts of Administrative Leadership 
Continued from page 103] 


of its round-table discussions applicable to administration viewed 
broadly: 


Many more data are needed about groups in which behaviors are 


related, to supplement the already existing information about the 
individual. Systematic information about how the individual relates 
to groups would extend understanding of the problem of situationa 
variance. . 

It is important to know more about the relationship of personality 
structure and the individual's acceptance or rejection. of socia 
structure, defined broadly. 

Since such dimensions of group achievement as productivity represent 
too narrow a base, research is needed further to illuminate the nature 
of group achievement and its subtle components. гуд, XXXVII, Ко: 4 
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‚ у Vol. XXXVII, No. 5 
Terai Testing in English and 
athematics at Ohio State University 
я By FRANK R. PETERS 


HE program of placement tests in mathematics and English 
as been reviewed and re- 


at Ohio State University h 
briefly pes during the past year The following paper tells 
шань i irection of the changes, describes the 1957 math- 
E placement tests, and reports the performance an 
ent of the freshman class during the fall quarter. 


T » 

he e reasons for placement programs are well recognized. 

ansition from high school to college creates some difficult 
ical freshman 


ro 

“Бере. s for each student. The members of a ty 

they diffe from a number of different high schools. Consequently, 
unde iffer among themselves in their readiness and ability to 
undertake college work. In mathematics and English, for 


exam 
ple, some students are prepared to start advanced wor 
i fore undertaking 


€ 
mediately; others need additional study be 


regular college courses. 

diffe placement program should be designed to identify such 
rences so that each student may be placed at the level where 
i and human 


e wi 
ill profit most. It is a waste of time, money, 
which he cannot 


те 

taster sd the student to undertake а course m 
compri 4 is equally wasteful for him to take a оше ich is 
priat sed of matters which he has already mastered. If appro- 
т сенеп can be made, such waste can be reduced. | 
Жр ате practical limits to pla ms. This is 
tive Бі y true 1n our present system о ghcr © t E 

well-d өле ge depends upon two conditions: а nown an 
ents efined sequence of studies, and some Way of placing stu- 
great d that sequence at levels suited to their preparation. е 
iversification of college curriculums limits the fulfillment 
* The Departments of English ап! Mathematics and the University Counseling and- 
ity have jointly taken the responsibility for the 


velo Center of Ohio State Univers 
pment of this program. 


Testin 
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of the first condition. The administrative difficulties of placing 
students except at quarter or semester intervals sharply limits the 
fulfillment of the second condition. If a student is almost, but 
not quite, ready to undertake the second quarter of a sequence, he 
usually must retake all of the first-quarter course even though 
much of the work is review for him. In English and mathematics 
at Ohio State the first condition is sufficiently fulfilled to enable 
some differential placement. 


А“ Ohio State students are required to complete the first-year 
English sequence in composition and reading (English 416 
417, 418). The English placement test is designed to determine 
whether the student is prepared to undertake the first or second 
course of this sequence. If his ability (as measured by the test) 15 
high, he is placed in English 417 and granted credit for English 
416. In addition, he is given the opportunity to earn immediate 
credit for English 417 by writing an essay examination offered by 
the English Department. On the other hand, if from a students 
performance on the initial test it appears extremely doubtful that 
he can successfully master English 416, he is required to take 
English 400, a course in which the elements of composition аге 
intensively reviewed. This course carries an extra fee and adds 10 
the hours required for graduation. 

Тһе present placement-testing program in English has been 
in effect for a number of years.” The test currently used has been 
markedly effective in placing students, so far as we can tell from 
class performance. The test, however, does not directly reflect the 
tasks presented in the freshman English sequence, compositio? 
and reading, since it consists largely of items testing knowledge 
of formal rules of grammar, and the meaning and spelling of 
words out of context. In developing the new test, therefore, we 
are changing to a new form of item, one which more пеаг 
presents the student with the kinds of problems in mechanics 
grammar, and rhetoric which he must master in his actual reading 
and writing.’ The new test is patterned after the General Educ 
tional Development Test One, “Correctness and Effectiven 
of Expression," devised by the United States Armed Forces 128 


в ап 
2 See Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., and William Н. Hildreth, “Тһе Evaluation И di 
English Placement Test," EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BurrreriN, XXVIII (January 19» 52 
. 7-17, 27-28. Іс 
DAT 3 For a more detailed description of the first-year English sequence and а caret 
of items similar to those being developed for the placement test, see the, ра imite 
Freshman English at the Ohio State University. This pamphlet is available m obio- 
supply from the Department of English, Ohio State University, Columbus 10» 
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да and is presently being given to freshman classes on an 
perimental basis. In addition, in 1958 each student will be re- 
quired to write a short theme as a part of his placement test. 


Te placement problem in mathematics is more complex than 
T. that in English. First of all, a majority of Ohio State students 
ve no college mathematics in their programs. In addition, 
E ПИША ни courses for students of engineering and for students 
п the College of Arts and Sciences аге not the same. The only 
uniform requirement now applying to all students is that they 
esp im minimum requirements in arithmetic and elemen- 
end igh-school algebra.’ In general, this requirement 15 based 
he principle that certain minimal competence 1 necessary for 
ins with quantitative concepts and problems encountered in 
elds other than mathematics or the physical sciences 
ET The mathematics placement tests, in their earlier form, con- 
ted of two parts. Part I was designed to identify students who 
ae unable to handle relatively simple problems in arithmetic 
Pa elementary algebra. If the student's score was very low on 
art I, he was required to take the review course in mathematics 
amndamentals (Math. 400). Like English 400, this сш ша 
Pus He fee and increases the hours require for ga » у». 
ricul 1 was designed to determine whether a mem 
to es included college mathematics were sufficiently a < 
(мы airs the first quarter course in coll 
wrath. 416 or 421). For this purpose problems in mo 
igh-school algebra were used. ТЕ such students scored low on 
hi oh IL, they were required to take an intensive pw per z 
8h-school algebra (Math. 401) before being allowed to reg 


ог college courses in mathematics. 

ne Although the prior test effectively identified students mm 

st eded additional preparatory work, it did not pic : 

*dents whose preparation would qualify them to move directly 
55-56, however, a group 0 


Into 
' more advanced courses. In 1955 ; 
“gineering students whose placement-test scores were Very high 


Were invited to take a specially prepared proficiency ipee 
IO4 students who took this examination, 28 were grante 


Proficiency credit for the first course 1n the engineering mathe- 
c member colleges of the University. Only in the 


for all the colleges. | 

See th, For a more detailed description of freshman та! ematics and ше quet 
in limit pes Freshman Mathematics. at the Ohio Que ue олаи 
9 Ohio, supply from the Department of Mathematics, Ohio 1 


ать . 
last fe, This requirement is made by th 
Years has it been made uniform 
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matics sequence (Math. 421). Five of these students were also 
granted credit for the second course (Math. 422), and assigne 
to a calculus course (Math. 440). Only five of the 28 students 
advanced in this experimental program received less than 4 or В 
in their advanced mathematics course. One student received a 
D and four received C. This special program was repeated in 
1956-57, when 25 engineering students were placed directly in 
Math. 422, and 3 were placed in Math. 440. 

With this history it was decided that the mathematics place- 
ment test should be revised so that decisions about both un 
preparedness and proficiency could be made. It was necessary that 
such a revised test sample a broader range of problems and con- 
sequently be longer and more difficult. A longer and more 
difficult examination, however, would not tell us anything addi- 
tional about the student who needed Math. 400; consequently the 
examination was split. One form (G-2) was essentially similar 
to Part I of the prior test. Students whose planned programs di 
not include college mathematics were given G-2 only. If the 
student correctly answered fewer than 15 of the 33 arithmetic ап d 
elementary algebra problems included, he was required to 2 
Math. 400 to his program. A score of 15 or higher excused the 
student from this additional requirement. All students whose 
college program required mathematics and the students WPO 
planned to elect a college mathematics course were given 
alternate form, G-3. This examination, although it included 50006 
of the items from G-2, consisted primarily of algebra problem? 
among these a number of items like those encountered in 2 f 
vanced high-school algebra and first quarter college algebra. : 
a student answered fewer than 23 of 5o items correctly, he ii 
assigned to Math. 401, the review course for students needing 
college mathematics. The student who scored 40 or above wes 
granted credit for Math. 421. If the student's score was very pe 
his paper was rescored on the very elementary items to determin? 
whether he should be assigned to Math. 400.* 


$ Four other students scored high enough to earn proficiency credit but they elect? 
to take the first course anyway. m 

7 Differences in the two first courses in college mathematics (416 in the Со ust 
of Arts and Sciences and 421 in the College of Engineering) made it difficult E 
the examination for proficiency in both. This year Arts College students who Ies 
scores of 40 or more on test G-3 were given proficiency credit in Math. 421 and абы es 
to Math. 422. Courses 416 and 421 are undergoing revision and next year both ec 
will include topics from algebra and trigonometry. In subsequent years it is ет an 
that the placement test will include some trigonometry and that proficiency СГС 
be granted in either 421 or 416. 


| 
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in im students who scored 40 or higher on G-3 (proficiency 
d: x - 421) were given another examination on the fundamen- 
inodo trigonometry (G-4). If the student's score on this exam- 
ns BT was sufficiently high, he was placed in the third course 
1 the engineering-mathematics sequence (Math. 440) and was 
given credit for both Math. 421 and 422. 
та Finally, ап hour-long test in mathematics reasoning (G-1) 
as given to all entering students. The results of this test will be 
used in studying the success of students in mathematics and 
related fields and in testing new items for future mathematics 
placement tests. 


pe the most difficult problem in any placement program 
u de that of judging the level of performance necessary for 
ndertaking one course rather than another, or the quality of 


Performance which is sufficient to warrant proficiency credit. In 


short, how does one set cutting scores? We need not explore 


fhis complex problem here except to reaffirm the fact that, what- 
er evidence one uses, the setting of critical scores, like the 


assigning of marks, is at best a matter of informed judgment. 
For the English test the proficiency score was set in 1950 


e the 8gth-percentile level of performance. The critical score, the 
Core below which students are required to take English 400, was 
i Jass as the normative 


set at the rsth percentile, using this same c 
Broup. The premise was then that the top 12 рег cent of entrants 
Were sufficiently prepared to undertake English 417, while the 
Owest 15 per cent of incoming students would need additional 


help before undertaking the first course 416. This judgment was 
ased on the experience of ment with other 


the English Depart 


teshman classes. я 
x In setting cutting scores for the new mathematics tests sev- 
ral sources of evidence were examined. Тһе critical score on 


-2, the score below which a e required to take 
te the score on the former mathe- 


ath. 400, was se oxima 
matics атаў et Em the balance of the tests Was markedly 
Changed, however, other evidence was needed to set cutting 
Scores on those tests. For this purpose G-3 was given as a part of 
the final examination to Spring Quarter classes in Math. 401 and 
421, and С-д was similarly given to classes іп Math. 422. The 
Critical score on G-3, the score below which students are required 
to take Math. дот "before taking regular college mathematics 
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courses, was set at about the level of performance of students те- 
ceiving E in Math. 421. The proficiency score, the score above 
which students could be granted proficiency credit for 421, Wa$ 
set at approximately the mean test performance level of B stu- 


TABLE I 


Tue PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE RATINGS 
ON THE ENGLISH PLACEMENT Тезт MADE BY 
THE FRESHMEN IN THE FALL OF 1957 


Course Number Per Cent 
(1) (2) (3) 


English 400... 713 16.2 
English 416. 3,112 70.8 
English 417. 573 13.0 
English 418. ХА SP d it өз 

РОВ ee 4,308 | 100.0 


* Fourteen students tried for proficiency out of English 
417. Four of them were given proficiency credit for 
English 417. 

TABLE II 


Tue PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE RATINGS ON THE MATHEMATICS 
PLACEMENT Trsrs MADE Bv THE FRESHMEN ім THE FALL OF 1957 


+ 
Course Number | Per Cent* Course Number | Per Cone 
(т) @ Го) Œ (а) | е 
Non-Mathematics Studentst Mathematics Students? 
Required to take Math. 
Math. 4005..... 1,167 25.5 Math. 
Excused from Math. 
Math. 400...... 1,063 23.3 Math. 


Math. 


* Percentages of the total number of Freshmen tested. i 

ЖА student whose college program as planned did not include courses in mathematics 

ФА student whose college program included courses in mathematics. th. 400 

6 The total number of students (non-mathematics and mathematics) placed in Math. 
was 1,383; that is, 30 per cent of those tested. 

и ; е 
dents in Math. 421. On G-4 the proficiency score was set at pe 
mean performance level of all students completing Math. 422 W 
were tested. 

the 
HERE were over forty-five hundred Freshmen who took 57: 

English and mathematics placement tests in the fall of eh 
Table I shows the ratings of the students who took the s e 
placement classified by their test performance. A similar andit 
fication of the Freshmen who took the mathematics place 


test is given in Table II. 
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TN the 4,398 students who took the English placement test, 
cd ana “| (713 students) were placed in English 400. А sub- 
placed ly higher percentage of students (30 рег cent) were 
colle in Math. 400. In addition, 1,008 students planning to take 
oft = mathematics were placed in Math. gor. On the other side 
me scale, 573 students (тз per cent) received а proficiency 
€ and were assigned to English 417 and 85 students (1.8 per 
the | received proficiency placement in mathematics. Eleven of 
e latter 85 placed out of both Math. 421 and 422. 
Fir These results raise several issues which we can only suggest- 
st ка we view as of utmost importance the fact that so many 
udents were placed in advanced courses and received proficiency 


credi А 
edit. If we assume that these placements were not often in error, 


thi : 
15 represents a great saving of time both for the staff and the 
ater achievement on 


Б. and makes possible potentially gre 
тыз rt of these students. Could more stu ents be advanced? 
—— „ - | semen which we need 
aned ese students will fail to ma 
қамай anco wi whereas they might have succeede 
rted with the first course. his is the cost of advancement 
which must be weighed against t ny other stu ents, 
arida in the first course, W they had 
ivi y mastered. Consequent y» we wo 
iting boredom. 
to к other extreme, the large number of students who ms 
мең eed additional instruction before undertaking the first сө ege 
ао also creates serious problems. re the first courses 
> cult? Certainly, few of the faculty involved would agree 
o this assertion. Can a better way to gi these students 
с found than to charge them 2 quarter's time (and a nominal 
D and the staff a substantial teaching load? Such све ере 
re illustrative, not exhaustive, 0 issues which generate out of the 
1 


general problem of transition rom high school to college- 

d 'The placement program» in this university, 15 2D attempt to 
eal with the obvious fact that this transition 15 of different mag- 

Nitude and kind for different students the subject areas 0 

mathematics and English this program сап, if successful, make 

uh gap manageable for students, bo those who might other- 
rise find the new work too С25У or others who might find it 100 

difficult. [Vol. XXXVII, No. 5) 


Some Observations on Sign Language 
By BEN M. SCHOWE, JR. 


on your hands any more up there, do you?” Му face 

must have shown some shock o£ surprise for the speaker 
went on after a brief pause, “You teach the children to talk an 
read the lips, isn't that it?" By the time we had reached our turns 
to get auto license plates I had explained how things were at our 
school. It turned out that the man whom I had been talking w! 
was a physician. I thought to myself, “That fellow should know 
more than to ask me a question as he did . . . on the other hand, 
perhaps even a physician can be a layman as far as teaching the 
deaf is concerned.” м 

It is true that most people have been told much about the way 
deaf children can be taught to talk and read the lips. They seldom 
hear that sign language exists in all schools for deaf children. ^n 
spite of the fact that sign language is suppressed in many schoo's 
because it is believed to prevent a deaf child from learning 10 
speak and from becoming a good lip-reader, it still exists in еуег? 
one of them. 

Recently, we have begun to hear of increasingly more people 
who are studying the unsuppressible phenomenon of sign la? 
guage. The late Sir Richard Paget,’ an English philologist, W! 
the help of others, went so far as to devise a ad 
+++ New Sign Language [which] should give to the young deaf chil Й 
а grasp of verbal language, a greatly increased vocabulary and amg 
quent increased power of normal thinking, together with a great 
facility for reading and writing and for the still more difficult art 9 
lip-reading. The process of learning the New Sign Language shou, 
be as effortless to both teacher and pupil as the acquisition of speech 3 
to a hearing child. With its dependence on pantomimic signs, its Y$ 
should also appreciably increase the child's power of observation P 
description? 


О: 5о you аге a teacher at the deaf school? You don't talk 


5 


оп 

1 Sir Richard Paget is the author of the books Human Speech: Some Observat ye 
Experiments, and Conclusions as to the Nature, Origin, Purpose and Possible D This 
ment of Human Speech (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1930) 4” 
English (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, Ltd., 1935). 

2 Paget, Sir Richard. The Children’s Vocabulary of the New Sign 
Notes for Teachers. London: Wellcome Foundation Ltd., no date given, РА win 
Besides this booklet, there is a manual describing 900 signs, four film strips 5 of this 
160 static signs, and a motion picture showing 330 signs. Inquiries for purchase. strech 
material should be addressed to Phonetics Department, University College, Core of these 
London, W. С. 1. The Visual Aids Laboratory at Ohio State University has 
but the motion pictures. 


Language 
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Another En li W g 

g ishman Kenneth H 
1 , . od son, author of an 
exce lent book The Deaf and 1 heir Р; oblems has this to say, 


E fo 
o give a small deaf child the spate of living language which 


catche : 
5 up a hearing infant into the whirl of life is obviously extremely 


diffic 
ult... - : г 
. systemized conventional signing іп the early years . - - 
he obstacle 


form 

or rane channel of communication, by-passing t 

анат iris су .. To repress such an auxiliary means of com- 

ald to moo kt ta cruelty, as serious as sealing the lips of a hearing 
p him from talking. But if this temporary language of 


expedi : 

. а m diae be normally verbal, it must be taught. 

Breatest living Sigs Language,” invented by Sir Richard Paget, the 

contribution to authority on human speech . - : is a] most recent 

forms, Et =e problem of language for little deaf children [which] 

and арена the solution to the problem, at least a basis for research 
ment. . . . This dispute over teaching method has been an 


un А 
Profitable business. Both sides in the “War of the Systems” have 
however unfit, into the 


u . 

Brine their case, flinging every argument, 

Now is E till the very causes have become hazy and half-forgotten. 

progre: e time for parley. An impartial inquiry may well stimulate 

т ss and heal the bitterness among the critics of the schools.” 

pee that Paget and Hodgson are British, where schools are 

possibili all purely “oral,” gives proof that the interest In the 
ilities of sign language as ап educationa 


d that deaf children who 


"Тұз Meyerson indicate nt 
earni nguage early in life demonstrate à clear superiority 10 
ап ng to speak over the children who do not use the sign 
guage in infancy. He found this to be true by matching 2 

who used sign language, 


г 
vin of deaf children of deaf parents 
With a group of deaf children whose parents Were of normal hear- 
ve identical oral instruction to 


in М 
8 and did not use signs. Не 8? ы Н 
eir speech. progress. 


oth groups and made tape recordings of t 
f to grade the speech 
. The achievement 


bee asked experienced teachers of the dea 
and ss of all the children from the recor ings 

bett progress in speech made by the children of deaf parents was 
er than that made by the children of non-signing hearing 
Parents.‘ 

cati, 2 Hodgson, 

ation, New om Kenneth W. The рай, 


ЗА 
by Willi uthor of two articles in Psychology 0 
illiam M. Cruickshank. Englewood Cliffs, New 


(Prenti 
Tentice-Hall Psychology Series)- 


and Their Problems: @ Study in Special Edu- 
Inc., 1954» PP- 340-41- 
nc, 1955 Pul Children and Youth, edited 


| Exceptiona п 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
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Lixcuisr in Holland, Bernard T. Tervoort, wrote his doctoral 
A thesis on the study of the structure of the sign language that 
deaf children used in communicating among themselves. While 
he was taking motion pictures of his eleven- to thirteen-year-old 
Dutch children talking among themselves and analyzing the 
syntax of their language, William C. Stokoe, Jr., a professor at 
Gallaudet College, was preparing a prospectus to make a similar 
study, "Structural Analysis of the Language of Signs," using deaf 
students of Gallaudet College. Mr. Tervoort's dissertation is not 
available to us at the moment but Mr. Stokoe's prospectus lists 
many uses of his proposed research. These applications range 
from "How can the grammar of signs be used to improve the 
user's speech and writing and understanding?" to “Sociologists 
as well as linguistic scientists . . . will welcome any results of 
scientific study of the language of signs, which is both an inter- 
esting symbol system and ап unexplored social instrument." Не 
mentions the use that psychologists, philosophers, logicians, and 
neurologists as well as educators might make of the data from 
such a study. 

About the same time, and closely related to the thinking and 
work of Tervoort and of Stokoe, Г was making a pilot-study 
observation of the sign communication of first-year pupils at the 
Ohio School for the Deaf whose parents were of normal hearing 
and did not use signs. Not needing the aid of motion pictures for 
observing Ше meager beginning sign language of the бгя-усат 
children, І made notes and described attempts of four deaf boys 
to communicate with other children or adults over a period of а 
school year while under my observation.* 

I was interested mostly in observing the first growth of a deaf 
child's spontaneous communication. It may be assumed that more 
knowledge of the nature of the growth of early sign languag? 
will show its true value as a tool in teaching deaf childre? 
We may even be able to prove that sign language is а песеззат y 
developmental stage in the growth of language arts for the dea 
child. 

Several interesting facts and data supporting further intensiv? 
and prolonged observation of young deaf children resulted fro™ 
this pilot study: 

1. Young deaf children do not appear to communicate with each other 
as much as one might suppose. 


is OD 
5 Schowe, Ben M., Jr. "Sign Language Development.” 1955. A Master's thesis a 
file in the library of Ohio State University. 
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2, Th icati 
E d der ет Н of these children does not seem 
ern itself after the vocabulary and s ini i 
t peech trainin, they ге 
А classroom. pid 
3. The children are able to convey meaning through sign language 


quite well when they do attempt to communicate. 


4. Growth in sign language is an untutored development which re- 
Е first-year children with older 


ae nurture from association © 
1 Е : Velo ee 
ren who, in turn, receive their skill in the language from the 


children before them. 


W ы wonders how апу system of langu 
the d osper under such conditions of untutored growth. Among 
ОЛ d for future observation growing out of this study, is 
bites calls for around-the-clock observation by a team 0 
СОИ to obtain a more complete picture of spontaneous 
риса of these first-year children. 
Staion pe were very usable despite their bastard origin and general 
"o y раның ў for many years. There 15 indication they are 
child mic force in the development of the language of the deaf 
of which educators should take advantage. Reasonably 


енер sign language сап contribute to a better adjusted 
S who is capable of greater academic achievement. — . 
inally, the study suggests ways in which further investi- 


gation can be carried out in а school. Curriculum adjustments 
he natural sign lan- 


jo be warranted to take advantage of the n 
age of the deaf in developing reading, writing; and finally, 


Speech and lip-reading. 


age communication 


N cuaprers dealing with history of education of deaf children, 
origin of sign language, 


T pairs of language development, Ae 

Sitch odern studies of educational methods, the Ги in € 

Smith evidence that sign language died. James L. 
wrote, in 1902, 


needs to be stu 


congenitally deaf children, 
an atmosphere of signs, may 
pupil taught ten years 


.. proves that 
ruction in 
” than an oral 


# ol ; 
fears Ве... comparison . 
Use zii to four years under inst 
wi nglish freer from “mutisms 
ithout signs. 
А а: judiciously used, not only do not interfere with learning 
glish, but even favor it^ 
8 Smith " Р, E 
D ith, James L. “The Abuse of the Sign-Languagè, 
eaf, XLVII (March, 1902), pp- 175» 176. 
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Melville Bell pointed out in 1833 there was evidence 
x тн with oral eic “impedes the progress of the 
e child's language development has been studied 
by many people. Nearly all of them recognize gestures as енеден 
in the early stages of language development and some side i 
this stage is by-passed too rapidly. Reference to some of E 
authorities has been mentioned by Dorothea McCarthy in id 
studies of language development in children. Мари 
Critchley, a neurologist, said of the training of young children E 
“Gestures, like speech, may therefore be regarded as a dynam’ 
and living subject which has not achieved finality in respect 9 
development.” ? 


It is clear there is much we need to know of ways to teach 
deaf children and there are some ways we have forgotten anon 
Moreover, confining our study to one way to the exclusion 0 
another is hardly professional or even intelligent. 

It is difficult, at this time, to know of all the latest research 
that may be going on concerning the teaching of deaf childre? 
There has never been any question about the existence of 5100 
language. As a means of communication among adult deaf, 5182 
language has proved to be without peer. The gratifying thing 15 
that it appears, now, that sign language is going to be scientifically 


scrutinized and perhaps ways can be found to turn it into 2 
positive and respectable teaching tool. [Vol. XXXVII, No. 5) 


Ta National Education Association is soon to distribute 2 
report of its year-long study entitled “Finding and Educat 


ing the Academically Talented Student? Тһе report will give e 
recommendations of the invitational conference of two hundre 
educators of which Mr. Conant was chairman: 


1. A solid four-year high-school course of academic subjects 
2. A rigorous counseling program 


3. Provision within the regular high school for advanced work 
4. Advanced work for talented students on lower grade levels 
7 Upon a Method of Teaching Language to a Very Young Congenitally Deaf child. 
Washington, D.C.: Gibson Brothers, 1833. pild. 
8 McCarthy, Dorothea A. The Language Development of the Preschool ed: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1930 (Institute of Child 
fare, Monograph Series No. IV). 


4 
9 Critchley, MacDonald. The Language of Gesture. London: Edward Arnol 
and Company, 1939, pp. 123-24. 
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Conflicts between Personal and Social Values: 
Significance for Public Education 


By DOUGLAS 5. WARD 
| не following paper is intended to outline in tentative form 


Some fragmentary ideas spawned by recent experience 
Ue cn the Magnolia Curtain.” Discussions wit В. J. 
now ra (formerly а colleague at the University of Virginia and 
preci ceu рең Professor of Education, orthwestern University 
which жар an examination of conflic 
ie ront not only segregationists and in 
unaffected oe bystanders who would prefer с 
in publi t the Supreme Court decision outlawin 
flicts A с ools. It is apparent г 
and su зе нае implications for teachers, supervisors, 
= Soap who face these con cts as 
5 on both sides of the Magnolia Curtain 

a teachers and other professiona ed 
in the personal and professional values which are 
values pra of being considere and general y def 
who inh. Не to education whic are Бес 
conside с "P school and college comm 
Valte red and less defensible than those of profe, Дек 
«дү s inherent in education? problems y pr 

cators may be considered preferable 19 ose held Бу шол” 

y in which the educator 


оша groups in the communit 
actices his profession. 
e two diagrams in Figure 1 crudely attempt tO. present an 
tw t of this relationship between values à з 
mi professional educators and those held by non-professiona 
ee with whom each must continual P 
e gram the line PV indicates personal values да 5y е pro- 
ssional educator, and SV indicates «social values held by 
Pr pressions in the social situatio in which he operates. 
a is shown above SV because of the me superiority 9 с 
'alues held by professional educators. 19° divergence of the two 
ines is intended to represent professional situations 10 which 
i are present. The shaded 


Varvi 
ying degrees of value divergence 
under Magnolia Curtain: an invisible obstruction 19 intercommunicatio 
standing between the American South and Ше rest of the U-S-^- 
125 
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г ; d SV 

ea which extends from the point where the m гый Е 2! 

eu represents a condition реше to а od dide 

ive interaction between the e ucator who ege 

mieni hy the line PV, and the individuals and T aped 

situation where values represented by SV prevail. wren V is 
lightening of the shaded area, as the distance from р 


y г: аса 
increased and the gap between PV and SV widens, is inten 


i i orking 
to represent a progressively less favorable professional wi 
situation. 


Differences bet 


P 


в 
Individual А Individual B 
Figs if: "The two dia 


3 alue 
grams represent the personal and social v 
differentials of Individual A and Individual p. 


sue dg 
requires а working Situation in which there is a differential 5 
tween his values and those of the individuals and groups 
i sionally. , 
normalia the educators 
working situation, it 1S, nevertheless, apparent that diferents 
between the educator’s values and those of colleagues, admi 
trators, or school boards 
increased indefinit 


5 е, of 
с < ng serious impairment 
professional effectiveness, Indee 


expected to develop as value differen 
hi ха, я 


individuals with whom h 
Assuming that values 


е 
à t 
"breaking point" mus ill 
5 k w 
sumed that a brea 
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It is as 
sumed th: + дігі ; 
b at for ever i i 
etween personal and soci y individual increasing differences 
which is called a * social values result eventually in a condition 
гергев led а "critical gap." The two diag in Fi 
"present this situation f әле grams іп Figure 1 
diagrams. Тайып "w^ or two individuals. According to the 
, Е қ a =. 
characterized by can operate effectively in situations 
The “critic! mens value differences than can Individual B 
a . B ... . * 
тайып ча тв Ш E Ps if it occurs, follows a highly individualized 
steps. гаар: rations are intended to indicate. The darker 
кз ийген о diagrams in Figure 1, indicating potentially con- 
УЧ wm action, are of uncertain extent, but may be expected 
Mucho y D less favorable conditions—indicated by lighter 
ences bet. а effectiveness as accompanying value differ- 
Sitios neci: s. hen differences between personal and social 
елан) is point, constructive professional relationships can 
scious or sub only with difficulty. Under such conditions con- 
ing d incompatibility with the professional work- 
the professi may develop. Тһе educator loses effectiveness in 
patible gus situation when his values have become incom- 
interaction | those of his professional community and constructive 
n is no longer possible. 


BSERV m 
О Ген жеты of value-conflict situations invol 
iduals and one or another of the man 


which 
they i ^ 
еу interact suggests that a “critical gap” шау be reached 


Withou AUCI; 
a Panis he individual being aware of it. 
Political] ye 11 Virginia, who still find it necessary to accept 

y dictated interpretations of the Supreme Court ruling on 


School 
se : ; 
gregation, apparently do not recognize the values zmpasse 
ently was able to 


Which 
со е 
nfronts them. One administrator арраг 
forced to accept 


orget hi : 
i his previously stated values when he Was 
lues differed sharply 


меси 
„а пат state school officials whose va d sha 
shift in лора Іп such cases, the individual may rationalize a 
j the pattern of his life activities or in his professional 
onflict with the social values 


Object 3 
Tee e takes him out of co 
5 | marked contrast with his own. |. 
perintendent may throw his energies into a st 
tice in some states be- 


al c 2 
Ind th ampaign—a not uncommon prac 
in. À principal who has enjoyed an 
a raconteur, much 


ate or local 


пе Magnolia Curtain. 

d portional reputation 

Securin or occasions where the "c 

avoids & recognition on the fring 
onfronting the critical-gaP 


es of his professiona 
situation and compensates for 


N 
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lost professional status. Other individuals may throw their Е a 
into raising orchids, refinishing antique furniture, or со basil 
minerals, butterflies, or blondes (presumably on a ens i» 
Genealogical studies, always popular behind the Magnolia dion 
tain, are reportedly being pursued with renewed vigor these | 
Whatever the real or apparent adaptation to a critical value a 
the educator so confronted is unable to continue to work at 
established level of professional effectiveness, although he к 
not be aware of it. He may attribute the spinning of his Ps 
fessional wheels to spring fever, the increased birth rate, or t 
absence of sufficient Federal aid to education. b 
Some educators геас to potential or actual value gaps 
shifting their own operating values so as to accentuate Sat 
differences may exist. Тһе liberal may become a radical; the n 
Segregationist becomes а race bigot. The integrationist, faced by 
White Citizens Councils, may advocate the use of force to rien 
compliance with Supreme Court rulings, a position he had no 


taken previously; or a “modern” educator may become an 
“essentialist,” 


In school situ: 
gap” point May react in ап 


› „Wide ability ranges and varied уосапопа 
goals constitutes a Bap situation in critica] values, for the commu 
nity needs such Programs. His ada 


Я 5 
] daptation to the value gap take 
the form of meticulous attentj ildi 
supplies, and the conseque. 


Who finds it impossible to accommo- 
date her conception of teachi 

teacher, the alleged incompetence of the third-grade teacher, a? 2 
the expectations of parents may become compulsively protect" 


——. 
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of *her chi » 

€— es She thus seeks to isolate her charges from the 

cen dita ucational ideas differing from her own. If this 

"uw d ccessful, the effective values differential is reduced 
e gap narrowed. The professional effectiveness of the 


ann will also be lessened. 
coach who comes to his job with strongly held ve 


which : 
emphasize the all-round development of individuals may 


find a : : 
community which values only a winning team. This edu- 
gradually to 


cator ma ? 
those Dec eng n his values, accommodating 
upon him by the community 50 that no critical value 


gap devel 
a o + МЕС» 
his own ZU РА may, however, recognize the incompatibility of 
e community's values and resign, to seck a post in 
ill not obstruct 


another 
с : Е 
Constr community where value differences W 
wes interaction. 
15 г 1M E "mE 
ecognition, of the common dilemma of individuals 


holdi 
Ing v а я я : 
wi about a crucial social policy (such as segregation) 
et er 2 
out of step with their immediate culture, was à sober- 
of the present 


ing ex : 
таа nce, although the tentative nature 
ion is admitted. A value gap i$ potentially as disturbing 
i is to the pro- 


to the indivi 
Бей pale idul represented by the line SV as it is to 
person (PV). A respected professor reacted to the 
ro-segregation “hate 


schoo _ 
=y зе decision by joining а р 
5 е iberal Virginian of impeccable lineage put aside his 
e had rian values and retired from the school board on which 
Е served with courage and distinction. Each faced a situation 


Involvi. 
n Me 
g a critical gap and they wero?? а sense, fellow sufferers. 


D А . B 
E i ipa programs concerned with the reorientation of 
titudes and values Kurt Lewin has likened to “a change 
may be expected 


In the 
culture.”? Teachers and other educators 
ed values about their professional 


tod х 
о intellectually support 
ns which are ahead of those of both their professional 
lues require a 


public ) 
and many of their associates. Professional va 
i diate culture; yet the profes- 


Meas 
ional nf атрро from the imme 1 : 
Dot pro orker may find himself in an environment which does 
vide the reinforcement needed. 
be expected to thrive in 


T 
he competent professional may 
]ue differences than he is 
‘on, which is both the 


Situati 
10 : 
ns which present по greater va 
and Acceptance of New 


Ргера 

те М * . 

2 - to cope with in normal interaction» 

Values," ERE Кип, апа Grabbe, Paul. “Conduct, Knowledge, 
а! of Social Issues, 1 (August 1945), P 55 
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meat and dessert of his calling. The professional who hs ko 
fronted by critical values differences that do not permit өк ге 
interaction may well be in need of support for his own v т 

from a source outside his normal sphere of professional activity. 


arly years of service, It would appear 
hat b more likely to encounter critical-gap 
situations than are their well-i 


education often are confronted with the individual who is at the 
critical-gap stage and whose i i 


Such an individual needs help in analyzing the nature of the 
unique value conflicts іп whi 


18 reached, the individual m values in order to 


rofessional sights), 


те! uation in which the value differences 
are not critical, or contrive some other (probably either rational- 
ized or frankly escapist) solution of 


) his problem. Indeed, the 
integrity of the educator as а Person who faces such а situation 
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depends . s 
tially dte 7 genuinely satisfactory adjustment to a poten- 
be Еко T b p experience. The first recourse mentioned may 
situation wed : мөзү particular aspects of the professional 
critical-pap sta nvolve value differences clearly short of the 
his асйуце ge, in terms of which the individual may redirect 
the in счет эге. procedure may be entirely consistent with 
Waste of an a d deeply held values.) In so doing the social 
ы йч а e change in jobs, or the threat to personal 
рге бейітте d ing hopelessly in a situation where constructive 
restructuring, of cannot be carried on, may be avoided. (Such 
might ie : fi. can be carried to ludicrous extremes and 
та мы, с superintendent who checks school supplies.) 
facilities t ucation institutions may need new personnel and 
o provide an adequate program to deal with individuals 


who fi 
ва пасее 
themselves in situations of the types referred to here. 
[Vol. XXXVII, No. 5] 


Design for a Non-Credit Workshop 
in Industrial Arts 


By ROBERT W. HAWS 
Е Ohio State 


HE College and Department of Education 0 
quests for services from the 


University receive many ге 
shops uel cani of the state. These requests inc 
Campus 1 credit and for non-credit, 
i ocation, building surveys 


Istrict 
Courses self-surveys, and the like. Since the granti 
given at an off-campus location involves ma 

workshop under the 


man : 
Piden 3 appears that the non-credit r 
the Бао of a University staff member as à consultant is опе 0 
these e n ays in which the College and Department may render 
to provi d. -needed services to the school districts of Ohio. It was 
ollowin ean actual example of this kind of activity that the 
ТЫҢ кенсе was prepared. : . | 
City o£ L idea of a workshop for the industrial-arts teachers in the 
academi akewood grew out of a series of meetings eld during the 
eadershi, year 1956-57. These meee 14 under local 
ed an Tp miti the result that a number of problems were identi- 
ocused isted for further study. Since many 0 
on the course offerings, the workshop too’ 
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curriculum revision and improvement with a written outline for 
each area of each grade level as the final outcome. . ГТ 
Early in the autumn of 1957 the writer was Reps Faber 
with the Superintendent of Schools, the Director o ж dad 
the Director of Research and Guidance, and the а Tee 
Industrial Arts Department of the Lakewood high schoo ide. 
exploratory meeting. At that time the activities of the pr 


tion. Since. Most of those involved already held graduate 


€ workshop carried credit toward T: 4 
Professional-growth plan. This simplified 1 
arrangements Бегу, 


. " x 4 е 
For his Services, the consultant received a flat per diem fe 
plus expenses for travel, lodgin 


8, and meals from the Board of 


Friday, one meeting was held from 4:05 
to 6:00 р.м. and another from 7:00 to 9:00 р.м. А third session 
met from 9:oo to 11:00 А.М. Satu. i 
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HE firs i 
the l алы) was devoted to exploratory discussions of 
before the me problems already referred to and getting ideas 
"Toward the ыр ош 244 these problems might best be attacked. 
established to con de Я evening meeting, committees were 
MeL. Farasampls ат the curriculum problems peculiar to each 
development ple, a committee was established to deal with the 
through XII of a curriculum in metalwork from Grade VII 
both the juni Each committee was composed of teachers from 
Was thought ior- and senior-high school levels. In this way it 
The 7 rie degree of articulation might be accomplished. 
general | committeees were formed, one to deal with a 
adopted by th $e of philosophy compatible with that previously 
Working at " oard of Education, a second to deal with wood- 
drawing, an 4 grade levels, а third to study and report on 
where ox] a fourth to report on metalworking. In situations 
foundry. d one teacher was involved as in auto mechanics, 
Was set пр қалы and machine-shop practice, no committee 
lis course at е instructor was requested to prepare and present 
tion of cou ine. Saturday morning was devoted to an examina. 
OW to eu outlines previously prepared and a discussion of 
months Hun in the interim before the next meeting two 
desirabl dne This long period between meetings, was thought 
е due to Christmas vacation; other scheduled meetings, 


and th s 

e 
p HR of the first semester. 
ing this period each committee ше 


pre imi В Е 
pared preliminary statements. The committee on philosophy 
presented it to the group 


ad i 

or ic t of position ready and t r 
Песеѕѕаг E and subsequent approval. This was considered a 
guide the rst order of business to obtain à frame of reference to 
Avs е other committees in their planning. 
of a oo. Saturday meeting was devoted to the development 
outlines 2 or each area committee to Use when preparing course 
commi and making plans for interim meetings of the several 

The st before the next meeting with the writer. 
he third meeting, devoted to а study of the junior-high 
ved at a series of 


Scho E А 
00] curriculum as now constituted, arri 
Е the three schools. 


asic- x A 
experience areas to be offered in each 0 
‘ewed, revised, and approved. 


ome " 
aer outlines were reviewe и 
revised the fourth meeting more course outlines were submitted, 
ed, and approved. Perhaps the significant achievement of 
[Continued on page 139] 


t several times and 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


А Highly Promising Project 
О of the most important actions taken by the North 


Central Association of Colleges and Secondary aueh 

at its recent meeting was the initiation of a ae pl d 
designed to help high schools identify their superior es е 
motivate and guide them into college work. The plan will ра нека 
for two years under a grant of $174,000 from the Carnegie ^ bs 
ration of New York. J. Ned Bryan, Јг., now director о ОД 
National Education Association project on the Identification em 
Education of the Academically Talented Pupil in the d em 
Secondary School, will be director and Bruce Shertezer, direc 
of guidance and personnel in the Indiana State Department : 
Public Instruction, will be associate director. Science Resear ту 
Associates will assist in planning and will provide necessa 
materials. 


The program will start wit 
seventy-four schools in the 
tion to serve as “pilot plants.” 
willing to carry on a 


nd travel expenses for those atten 
ing the workshop sessions. 
The particip 
talents which indi 
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Books to Improve College Reading Skill: 
А Review Essay 


By JOHN R. KINZER 


CARTE) 
Cols eee Ta Г, and McGinnis, Вокотну J. Effective Reading for 
Set. f ents. New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 1957+ xiv-+354 PP- 
oig ға and SHERIDAN, ALMA. Better Reading in College. 
ier, ws : Ronald Press Company; 1954+ y-+308 рр. 
, Lyre L. Increasing Reading Efficiency. New York: Henry Holt 


and C БА 
ompany, 1956. уі1--301 РР: (A teacher's manual is also available.) 


urine the past few years several self-help books have appeared 
i ent of adult and 


which are directed toward the improvem 
three чаем reading skill. This reviewer has chosen these 
are made b x representative of the college level. 
these erii Мешеу of these readingimprovem 
One ара аге tacit and in some cases are not tenable. | 
prove his г ex assumptions 15 that the college student desires to 1M- 
desires to eading skills. It is quite proper for a student to зау that he 
that this а well and study effectively, 
lacking, A esire is not very strong and in many cases 15 completely 
counselin reading-improvement program that is not co-ordinated with 
aspect: g can only deal in the super iefly mechanical 
E of reading skills. 
is ud assumptions made by workbook writers are that à audent 
acks Pi не but merely lacks speed, has a meager vocabulary, an 
Much cen with organization of written materials. er ii 
topic “re as been said in readingimprovement workboo s on e 
reading e jason c One sees there such admonitions as "when 
ene. fai cge assignments be on the watch for points thi dde 
if one ig zing j (Dallman and Sheridan, p28 )». This is a fine ү еа 
ing. Th үе with the subject and knows what is worth remember- 
determin eginning student or the relatively inexperienced one cannot 
that ar e by a sheer effort of will to remember or even discover points 
теше worth remembering. The ability to remember is not 4 
оп co ical skill, but is a combination of skill and knowledge base 
nsiderable experience. 


“С: 
until he ee programs. One cannot 
Oates а nows something about it. 
жүлүн of values, attitudes, and knowl 
skill and is not something to be practice 
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ficial and chi 


considered in reading- 
itical of anything 
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Тһе psychologist is interested in topics such as 


learning, remembering, 
and attitude formation, but Someone else needs 


to apply those findings. 


engineer. Reading is not a skill or 
isolation. 


We are familiar with the generalization that "one learns to do by 
doing," but we d 


te, i d 


OOS ---о--«<-. 
+ 


—————— 


PR READINGS Мэ 


Books to Read 


C 

py» хохо R., and Benpa, Навош W. 
xiv rst Course. New York: Appleton- 
е абе рр. 
only mio dare have prepared in this volume a textbook which is not 
in advance ^x a "first course, ? but which can be a valuable reference work 
book ibiak courses. Unlike many introductory textbooks in education, this 
and contai s a language which is directed at mature and intelligent students 
ns none of the "primer talk" so often found in works developed 


Ог orientation purposes. 

1 ү оч unusual and valuable feature of this 
the S of school-finance problems (pages 85- 1i 
lems ( ic-education enterprise (pages 47-83), school-plant facility prob- 
Cien ci 335-65), and other task areas take the reader well beyond the 

utu. of the usual introductory textbook and provide excellent bases for 

= studies in almost any segment of the education profession. h 
" Т chapter is introduced with a опе-раре “preview” which gives 
Previe udent in statement, not outline, form a look at what js to come. The 
Views уе... sketches the broad pattern of the chapter "(page v). These pre- 
a P эз well done and serve to whet the appetite rather than to provide 
a nu y-made substitute for reading the text. Each chapter concludes with 
aids, mber of excellent questions and projects, à list of pertinent audio-visual 

» and a comprehensive selected bibliography which are well done and 


222 add significantly to the value of the chapter. | 
Dot а major problem with the book is its comprehensiveness. It iip 
materia 4 fair to the content nor to the student to attempt © imna e 
that asanto а single quarter Or semester course. It is undoubte! y true 

many teacher-education curriculums would need to be changed mate- 


гіа) 5 қ i We Қ 
lly if this textbook were to be utilized to 15 full potential іп an intro" 
s reviewer, such changes would be 


Uctory mani ini i 
ner. In the opinion of thi ; 
e the effort and a echt based upon à year's study of this volume 
US related field experiences could remove much of the stigma from 


Present-day ; : = 
t-day introduction courses in education. Jonn E. Соввлих, Ts 


Public Education in Amer- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. 


book is its scope. Care- 
106), organization of 


Cors, CuarLes С., Jr. Encouraging Scientific Talent. New York: College 


Ntrance Examination Board, I 56. ix-+259 РР: 
This volume reports a edv ol the loss of talented persons from high 


re to college and of ways 10 encourage those who are more able to 
9w scientific study. "Тһе research was supported by the National Science 
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Foundation; it was based primarily on a questionnaire el 
nection with an aptitude test given to a nation-wide sample of S e 
Seniors and Sophomores. In addition to the data gathered by the ean 
tional Testing Service, other evidence was introduced into the repo: 
joints, 
та Ше 59 items in the questionnaire, the first 20 concerned = e 
arithmetic. The remainder dealt with such matters as the size of the | ат T 
of the respondent, the father's occupation and education, the college р! pese 
the respondent's best friend, the nature of the high-school program be d 
followed, the subjects preferred, career preferences, the contributions 
high-school guidance to career choices, the need for scholarship help in co 


lege, reasons for going or not going to college, and factors affecting 
college choice. 


еге. Approximately two hundred thousand high- 
School graduates with coll 


ege ability terminate their formal education with 
a high-school diploma; one-fourth 


- The loss of talented young 
Sreater than the loss of talented d 
terrents are significant factors in th 


Women to science is prop 
men. Community and parental de 
decisions against going to college, 


€ report offers a number 
general in nature, 


. і 5 
5 for a certain loss of talent: shortcoming 
urriculum and method, 
those who are сег; 


Тоны S. Кіснлкрѕом 
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ee а teacher understand what secondary education in our 

же еен! 2 е iin high school students themselves; 

methods by inis 3 Е кү how to use effective classroom teaching 

© specife classroom problems; апд es of human behavior and learning 

тір elping the teacher to understan 
in school and community (page iv)- 
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Asa result of this workshop experience the writer «d nd 
some rather definite conclusions regarding the values to on Е 
from Ше type of workshop under consideration. These are: i 
The group was working on real problems which the members ha 

isolated and expressed a desire and interest in solving. w— 
These teachers were for the first time making an effort to articu 
the work done in a single area from Grade VII through ХП. ні 
Тһе quality and quantity of work done and the enthusiasm o zal 
group were greater than that which one often meets in an organ 
campus class. | 
Ву Бохар а whole department together, it was possible to айп: 
Programs and promote understandings which additional summ 


à ul 
courses on the part of one or more members of the group wo 
never have effected. [Vol. XXXVII, No. 5] 


А Highly Promising Project 


[Continued from page 134] 
students of high abilit 


» parents, and community 
ase college attendance by able young people 


Та initiation of this project is highly encouraging for a num- 
ber of reasons. The need ғ 
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Integrating the Curriculum: 
A Review Essay 
By H. GORDON HULLFISH 


Henry, Хихон B. editor. The Integration of Educational Experiences. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. xii+278 рр. (Fifty- 
seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part III). 


? | Nuts is a good book. The authors took their subject, not 


themselves, seriously; and, in consequence, while they 
probe in all earnestness and state a position with the firm- 
ness necessary to make a working hypothesis fruitful, they do not 
speak ex cathedra. What they have done is to provide the ground- 
work that will help others continue the probing they have started. 


` Indeed, they invite this. The volume ends with these words: 


Perhaps the most disconcerting element in the integration of educa- 
tional experience is that the task forever remains unfinished. Integration 
is a dynamic concept; it always represents an unfinished task. Perhaps 
this is why it seems to us such an important concept in educational 
planning; for education, properly conceived, is likewise always an 


unfinished task (page 263). 

that the authors took the subject of 
another score. Books which are 

en lack unity and are uneven in 

ly colorless, because of the need for 


agreement which leads to neutral statement where strong pro- 
nouncement is needed. These authors, to reverse a phrase, prove 
no rule, but they are an exception. Each knows what the other 
has written and plays key ideas back and forth meaningfully. 
When we look at the substance we find that the authors in 
Eprror’s Nore: This paper was read at the mecting of the National Society for the 
Study of Education in Cleveland, Ohio, on March 29, 1958. 
141 


It is worthy of note, also, 
integration seriously on yet 
produced by committees oft 
quality; they are also frequent 
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their initial conferences recognized that they were dealing with a 
much used concept, one so loaded with meaning that only by 
calling their shots with care would they be able to avoid ambigu- 
ous statements. They asked themselves, therefore, what, so far 
as education is concerned, should be the object of integration. 
They knew that the curriculum had often been; they knew further 
that, while an integrated curriculum might place heretofore un- 


related subjects into new relationships, this could lead to little 
more than the substitution of о; 


another. Perhaps they rememb 
"correlated" subjects, when ex 
a history teacher could call d 


o teach to consider how we may create 
our students. In their words, “Our 
+; must be with the integrative process 
he strives to organize in meaningful 


at first seem largely 


concern with integration . 
in which man engages as 


fashion knowledge and experience which 


unrelated” (page 22, italics the authors’). It is reassuring to find 
a group of educators remembering, 


f 1 3, as they focus on the provision 
of educational experiences, that it j 


1 is the student who is being 
educated, and that this happens only as he is involved in integrat- 
ing his experience. 


nd psychological bases 
en-ended conception of 


ganization and processes. 
ntary, secondary, and 
еп initiated in recent 


& 


wid ja 
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from a vital impact upon the lives of students. Each program is 
subjected to critical analysis, using the integrating concept as the 
probing instrument. А final section, titled simply "Implications," 
brings the authors back to where they started, to the struggle to 
keep the "integrating" experience separate from the "integrated" 
experience. They did not succeed in doing this throughout their 
writing, though theirs was a brave effort. They frankly admit that 
they confronted a difficulty they never entirely resolved, but it is 
surprising, nevertheless, to discover a maneuver, after their effort, 
which nearly loses them their case. They find a necessity of “а 
combination and interaction of the two" (page 257). The ar- 
gument at this point is not convincing, perhaps because for two 
hundred and fifty pages the meaning of the integrating experience 
has been the central object of concern. 


If I ended my brief synopsis of the subs is writi 
with a personal comment, let me say that I did so at the invitation 


of the authors. In their opening chapter, after briefly stating the 
organizational plan of the book, they conclude: “Before reading 
Section IV . . . we hope that the reader will have reached some 
tentative conclusions of his own, because we are convinced that 
each student and each teacher must work out his own integration’ 
(page 24). I did not need this invitation, but I was very glad to 


accept it. 


ubstance of this writing 


N My more than thirty-five years of thinking about education I 
have, of course, reached a few tentative conclusions. While 


reading this volume I firmed up one of them: that no matter ae 
trends in theory may suggest, nor how widely they seem to be 
tual school practice continues 


accepted in educational ада а king change а very slow 
muc the tug of habit making chang 
h as before, 5 me in which the authors 


matter, indeed. Here we have a volu ie i hi 
state openly though not blatantly that “in agreeing upon the 


importance of the integrating individual” they have “indicated 
their preference for the pragmatic philosophy.’ They recognize 
that an essential element in this philosophy is tolerance of other 
philosophies and other integrations” (page 42). In ш! Ше 
writing reveals that their statement of preference is more than a 
formality. At no point is this more evident than in the section 
Where practices which promise to foster integrating experiences 
are described and analyzed. The number of practices they dis- 
covered, however, was not so large as to overwhelm them. Yet, if 
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I have been understanding what the more vocal critics of educa- 
tion are saying these days, they should have been swamped. Here 
were men, familiar with what is going on in our schools, as the 
critics generally are not, and who admittedly favor the pragmatic 
philosophy, unable to discover a plethora of practices to illustrate 
principles that stem from the thought of John Dewey, the man 
said to be responsible for starting public education on a degrading 
downgrade. The critics, in short, have been talking nonsense, for 
the most part. Of course our schools are not as good as they 
should be, nor is the culture as a whole. Of course some among us 
have too rapidly succumbed to the lure of fads; so, too, have many 
citizens. Of course schools have changed under the impact of new 
social needs; government, equally, has accepted new responsibil- 
ities for the same reason. But there are a host of reasons why 
these things are so. No single philosophy, or philosopher, is re- 
sponsible. Apart from this, everyone close to education knows 
how nearly what happens in the classroom today resembles what 
has been happening in classrooms over long, long years. This 
writing did not set out to support this conclusion, nor did it have 
the purpose of casting doubt upon the accuracy of those critics 
who charge John Dewey with fathering all of the inadequacies 
they claim to discover in educational practice. Yet it does each 
of these things and, fortunately, does so in a manner that may 
introduce more of sense into discussions of education. 


fupe conviction I have long held is that our awareness of 
the fact that thinking cannot 8o on in a vacuum leads us to 


believe that thinking follows the possession of all of the facts that 
will enter into it. We then turn to the curriculum to provide the 
basic materials students will later use in their thinking, failing to 
note that if these materials are really to be basic in thought they 
are best gained as they enter into thinking and help carry it 
forward. Sometimes, of course, we use this belief to rationalize 
our unwillingness to permit young people to think for themselves, 
either because we are honestly fearful that they will make serious 
mistakes or because we are authoritarian in our relationships with 
them. I recall a college president who solemnly pronounced that 
it was nonsense to have students discuss controversial issues before 
they were Juniors in college, since, as he put it, they would not 
know enough before then to get the right answers. More gen- 
erally, however, what is at issue is simply the belief that there 
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are right answers to problems which сап be sustained only if one 
has all of the facts in hand that the expert has put together in their 
proper relationships. And here I recall the occasion when a young 
boy said to his very wise mother that he wanted to know about 
sex. Her reply was: "Good. Father is the scientist in this family 
and we'll ask him when he comes home.” The boy replied: “I 
don't want to know that much." He was saying simply that his 
interest in sex was quite different from the scholarly interest of his 
father. He wanted knowledge, but he did not want to be over- 
whelmed by it. The father, however, had he been asked, would 
have felt inadequate, both as a father and as a scientist, had he 
provided what to him would have been less than а complete 
answer. Teachers know something about his dilemma; students 
know what concerned the boy. | | 

I suggested earlier that the authors admitted to a failure to 
resolve a conflict between the integrated experience (which means 
the experience of the older person, in this instance) and the 
integrating experience (which means, in this context, the experi- 
ence of the student). Had they explored other facets of their basic 


thesis that each individual has to do his own integrating they 


might have been tempted to tease out the meaning of something 


Dewey said in The Child and the Curriculum more than fifty 
years ago. I find it so relevant that I want to quote it at length. 
t thus has two aspects: one for the scientist as 
a scientist; the other for the teacher аз a teacher. These two aspects are 
in no sense opposed or conflicting. But neither are they immediately 
identical. For the scientist, the subject-matter represents simply a given 
body of truth to be employed in locating new problems, instituting new 
researches, and carrying them through to a verified outcome. . . « The 
problem of the teacher is a different one. As a teacher he is not con- 
cerned with adding new facts to the science he teaches; in propounding 
new hypotheses or in verifying them. He is concerned with the subject- 
matter of the science as representing a given stage and phase of the 
development of experience. His problem is that of inducing a vital and 


personal experiencing.” 

What do we find in this statement for our purposes here, 
apart from noting that the concept of the integrating experience 
has been around a long time? One thing is clear. That which the 
teacher properly respects as knowledge is not, in its status as 


1 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


Every study or subjec 


1902, рр. 29-30. 
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knowledge which the teacher holds in the integrated ord 
which the specialist has given it, knowledge for the student. x. 

is so no matter how many times it may be presented to him. We 
may assure students of the importance of knowledge until we ке 
weary but what we accept as knowledge has to шамалы | - 
edge for them, and this it will do only as it enters meaningfully 
into their efforts to make sense out of something that concerns 
them. This statement implies no lack of respect for knowledge; 
rather, it suggests that respect for knowledge is a natural conse- 
quence of discovering that hitherto unknown facts and principles 
bring light to areas of darkness, introduce order into areas of con- 
fusion. John Dewey contended that “the first approach to any 
subject in school, if thought is to be aroused and not words ac- 
quired, should be as unscholastic as possible,” adding that were we 
to notice “the sort of occupations that interest and engage activity 
in ordinary life" we would discover that “they give the pupils 
something to do, not something to learn; and the doing is of such 


a nature as to demand thinking, or the intentional noting of 
connections; learning naturally results,”? 


It would not be fair to suggest that these pragmatically ori- 
ented authors would disa 


gree with these contentions of Dewey. 
Yet they do say that 


without disagreeing with the importance of developing competence in 
problem-solving, there is a danger in this approach that important 
aspects of knowledge will be omitted and that superficial solutions will 
be obtained. It may be that basic skills and knowledge can be acquired 
better through purposeful activity and inquiry as exemplified by the 
problem-solving approach, but it seems to many individuals that these 
skills and this knowledge must first be consciously identified and given 
a definite place in the curriculum. Integration and integrative activity 
cannot proceed until the student has something to integrate (page 215). 


This conclusion misses the whole point of the integrating 
activity to which they address themselves. The student always 
has something to integrate—the experience he has had up to the 
point that a teacher confronts him. The teacher's problem is to 
locate what he may use of that experience in order to arouse the 
interest of the student (and this is not the same thing as saying “in 
order to locate his interests”) in exploring areas of knowledge the 


teacher holds to be important, not because the teacher wants him 


2 Democracy and Education: an Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1916, p. 181. 


ee 
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to do so but because the student sees in this activity the promise 
of finding something to help him solve a problem that lies just 
far enough beyond the edge of what he already knows to make 
his struggle for knowledge meaningful. Learning is the recon- 
struction of experience; and this reconstruction the learner has to 
undertake for himself. It is never the repetition of someone else’s 
experience, however integrated the latter may be. Again to turn 
to Dewey, we find that the essential feature of the pragmatic 
method of knowing “is to maintain the continuity of knowing 
with an activity which purposely modifies the environment.” And 
to this he adds: “Knowledge is not just something which we are 
now conscious of, but consists of the dispositions we consciously 


use in understanding what now happens.” 


E ALL know, of course, to paraphrase Dewey freely, that 
method, content, and purpose are inseparable, method be- 
ing a way of using material to achieve an end. This is realized 
by the authors and the effort is made throughout to show how 
they are related. Yet the pressure of the materials of the organized 
curriculum (the integrated materials) keeps raising 15 ugly head 
and, when it does, the authors forget that the philosophy which 
they have found good defines thinking as “the method of ап 
educative experience” and considers "the essentials of method” to 
be “identical with the essentials of reflection.” MEM 
They have made the mistake, it seems to me, of identifying 
Dewey's view with a confining formal structure of problem-solv- 
ing that is often currently associated with giving the needs of 
students such a directive force in curriculum planning that the 
teacher is denied the freedom a teacher must have if he is to do 
his proper work of directing the immature to ever higher levels of 
an effective maturity. If these were the inevitable consequences of 
Dewey's outlook, they should be avoided and his guidance should 
be suspect, indeed. But they are not. Dewey did not leave the 
teacher helpless, dependent upon the revealed needs or interests 
of students. He stressed continuity in experience, as this book does, 
but he especially emphasized the need to differentiate between 
experience which possesses continuity but leads individuals only 
to low levels of development and experience which arouses curi- 
osity, strengthens initiative, and sets up desires and purposes 
that are sufficiently intense to carry a person Over dead places in 


8 Ibid., рр. 400, 192. 
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the future.” He goes a step further, however. He maintains, 
first, that it is "the business of the educator to see in what direction 
an experience is heading” and, second, that “there is no point in 
his being more mature if, instead of using his greater insight ks 
help organize the conditions of the experience of the immature, he 
throws away his insight." He believes the educator must take the 
moving force of an experience into account so as to judge and 
direct it on the ground of what it is moving into.” : 

This represents no soft pedagogy, nor does it suggest a dis- 
paragement of knowledge. It gives knowledge work to do because 
it will contribute to the moving force of experience and it gives 
the teacher responsibility to arouse curiosity, strengthen initiative, 
and set up directing desires and purposes of such intensity that 
they will keep the student from going down dead-end streets. 
What it does not do is to make the integrated knowledge of the 
educator the measuring rod of an appropriate integration for 
the student. I was disappointed to discover that this volume, 
despite its fine emphasis upon the integrating experience as the 
hub around which the development of the student must take place, 
permits the curriculum to become a dominating factor, rather than 
the material which a wise teacher uses to advance the progressive 
integration of young people, an integration of such quality that, 
as these authors state, their “years of formal education may become 
not only more permanently useful Би... become also only the 
prelude to a continuing self-directed education” (page 104). 

My purpose in pressing this point is to suggest the need for a 
more careful analysis of the philosophy set forth by the authors. 
The consideration of philosophy here provides no critical base 
against which to check the conclusions reached. ‘The chapter that 
deals with philosophy specifically differentiates these views: 
naturalism, idealism, realism, and pragmatism. It does this 
through a consideration of an imaginative situation in which four 
parents, serving as panel members at a meeting of a junior-high 
school Р. T. A., have arrived at the problem, What I want high 


School to do for my child." Each imaginary statement is then 
analyzed to see what values were implicit within it, since the 
authors define philosophy simply as "an attempt to make the im- 
plicit explicit? One might say, of course, almost as an aside here, 
that the function of philosophy in relationship to education is to 
make the explicit implicit in all of the work that the schools do. 


* Experience and Education. New York: Macmillan Company, 1938, рр. 31-32. 


в, 
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\ Л Tuen the differing philosophical views are presented, ques- 


tions begin to arise on every page. If naturalism is more 
than mere materialism, a pandering to sensualism, as the authors 
contend, why is it separated from pragmatism, which is certainly a 
member of this school, as the volume describes it? Why is ideal- 
ism presented solely as religious idealism, a stricture that will 


leave many idealists homeless? Why is it that realism is given the 
ual activities of man, as if 


distinction of emphasizing the intellect 

other philosophies were not equally interested in exactly this 
emphasis? And why is pragmatism given an exclusive right, as 
the views are here presented, to be the champion of democracy? I 
believe I qualify as a pragmatist. I hope my life efforts make a 
small contribution to the further flowering of the democratic 
heritage for more and more men. But I know representatives of 
all philosophical schools, as well as men who represent none, who 
share this hope with me. I happen to believe that in pragmatism 
may be found the best hope for free men but I would be callous, 
indeed, were I to cut others off from believing as deeply that their 
philosophies lead to this end even more imaginatively and 


effectively. 

It is here that the source of the difficulty the authors struggle 
with, and which has been my major concern, is to be found. 
Having identified pragmatism with democracy, their tests for the 
integrating educational experience, in so far as the philosophy is 


directive, are: 


1. Respect for the individual. 


2. Equality of citizens. |! Р 
3. Аз най liberty for cach individual as is compatible with the 
general welfarc. 
od (page 40). 


4. Co-operation for the common 80 
tellectual activities, for critical think- 
ift, incidentally, for pragmatists to 
make in view of the continued emphasis in Dewey's thought on 
the róle of intelligence in the development of individual and social 
behavior—they have nothing to serve as an anchor for their belief 
in the integrating function of all of the work of the school. And 
Where may such an anchor be found, outside of the totalitarian 
lands, if not in the functioning of intelligence as each individual 
student puts his life together progressively, under the wise guid- 
ance of teachers who know that lasting security, 1n 80 far as this 


Having given concern for in 
ing, to realism—a strange 8 
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is available to man, is to be found not in specific values, orina 
given integration of values, but in the method by which one 
determines values. The essentials of this method are, in Dewey's 
words, “identical with the essentials of reflection.” . . 

If teachers are to be effective guides of reflective growing, 
they must, of course, know something; they must themselves have 
put together the field of knowledge they represent. But their 
function is not to guide the students into an organization of 
knowledge which gets its distinction from its identity with theirs. 
It is, rather, to use what they know in order to tie into the moving 
experiences of students so that their knowledge will illuminate 
the growing and expanding lives students do in fact live. Thus, 
while we must organize materials, if teaching is to be effective, 
the actual curriculum in which we are interested only comes into 
being as our materials impinge upon the lives of the students and 
lead them to a continuing reflective reconstruction of what they 
have heretofore known and believed. It is for this reason that I 
suggest that the major concerns of this volume could be best 
represented by the words, the integrating curriculum. Integrated 
knowledge, put together as it was for other than teaching pur- 
poses, might then be viewed as a means to help, along with other 
means, the student integrate his own life. Under these circum- 
stances the authors might escape the problem that dogged them 
throughout their conferences and writing. The curriculum would 
then come into being, as it should, as knowledge itself comes into 
being for the student when he uses materials reflectively. 


I Е THE impression has been given, as I have expressed certain ten- 
tative conclusions, that I have gone back on my opening 
statement, "This is a good book,” this consequence may be traced 
to my general ineptness of expression. I stand on that judgment. 
The authors give serious thought to the basic problem of educa- 
tion, that of creating conditions within which 
grow with understanding and appreciation into a life they may 
effectively share with free men. They do this, moreover, at a time 
when we had better start “talking sense about our schools.” And 
much sense is talked in this volume. For instance: 

The total educational task is too great for one institution; all are 
needed. What is required of us in the schools is to identify and clarify 
our central core of responsibilities and then to guide our developing 
programs in terms of this clear delineation of role (page 108). 


young people may 
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However worthwhile and effective particular ideas, problems, and 
methods of inquiry might be in integrating an educational program, 
they do not develop automatically or without concerted thought and 
effort on the part of the instructional staff (page 152)- 


The attempt to solve a problem сап be a significant learning experience 
if the problem is of interest to the student, if the attack on the 
s of response from the student, and if the 
d recognizes and is rewarded for 
ап serve an integrating function 
a wide range of subject 
and various methods of 


problem requires new mode: 
student can learn from his errors an 
his successes. The attack оп a problem с 
when the problem requires the student to use 
matter, different ways of viewing phenomena, 
working (page 99). 

Students should be encouraged to find 

relationships, and some of the students’ е 
be planned for this purpose (page 91). 

The teacher who wishes the student to become an integrating person 
will not attempt to force a point of view on the student. Rather, he 
will open the situation to exploration, helping to supply information as 
it is needed and relevant. The student can then feel free to explore 
positions other than that he holds to determine their merits and to 
decide whether or not to accept them as his own. At the same time, he 
is engaging in integrative behavior (page 57). 

those related to specific courses, 


al, encourage а problem 
Е evaluating and using information previ- 


their own organizations and 
ducational experiences should 


Examinations, even can develop new 
perspectives on old materi -solving attitude, 
and stress the importance 0 
ously learned to solve a new problem (page 129). 

The quotations may scem to provide a refutation of the 
validity of my critical comments, but I think not. They show that 
the authors are interested in a decent, humane world and in an 

1] better prepare young people to enter 


educational program that wi г i с 
such a world and contribute to the maintenance of its basic values. 
They show, also, a proper sensitiveness to what is known about 


learning. 


The authors are not quite ready to resist the pull of curricu- 


lum-building habits, however, and stake their case on the ground 
they actually prepare, that of making inquiry the centrally moti- 
vating force for the work of the school. But this is just what the 


А their own suggests. 
philosophy they announce as BBC Evol. XXXVII, No. 6] 


А Co-ordinating Course in the 
History and Philosophy of Education 


By SISTER М. THEOPHANE, C.C.V.I. 


N THE organization of a teacher-education program a course 
1 related іп any way to history or philosophy of education is 
usually accorded the status of a stepchild because it reputedly 
ranks very low in functional value. Teachers can sce utility in 
educational psychology, and in methods and procedures, but 
history and philosophy they think of as functioning unconsciously, 
if at all. In an effort to reduce some of the prejudice existing in 
students' minds and to show how very "functional" a course in the 
foundations of education can be, the procedure described in this 
paper was initiated. 


Тһе location of a course described as history and philosophy 
of education in the second semester of the senior year of a teacher- 
education program seemed to be more than an arbitrary arrange- 
ment. This course fell as readily into the general-education scheme 
as it did into the professio 


nal sequence. Consequently it 
served as an opportunity for integrating both aspects of a stu- 
dent's education, general and professional. It also aided in dis- 
pelling the idea that there is à dichotomy between these two 
areas of knowledge. 


In order to place a course in the foundations 
philosophy of education) in its 
ordinating course, it is necessary to know the educational program 
which preceded it. The course was required of all students in 
the teacher-education program, both secondary and elementary. 
Prior to this course, the students had seven semesters of college 
work. They all had four semesters in the humanities organized 
under two main headings—Problems of Western Civilization and 
the Arts in Western Civilization. The first of these courses in- 
cluded a study of the moral, cultural, economic, social, and 
political problems of the modern world, interpreted in the light 
of the experiences of Western civilization in the fields of 
philosophy, history, and literature. Тһе second, 
Western Civilization, was a study of modern aesthetic and cultural 
problems in art, architecture, and music, interpreted in the light 
of the experiences of the past. These gave the students a broad 
acquaintance with Western culture. Courses in social sciences 
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gave all students an understanding of the nature, structure, opera- 
tion, and functions of society; courses in the natural sciences, a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of the physical and 
biological sciences. Seven semesters of theology and philosophy 
acquainted the students with the world’s great thinkers and 
developed right principles of thought and action. They likewise 
presented them with the fundamentals of Christian doctrine and 
fostered growth of the supernatural life expressing itself in 
spiritual leadership. This synopsis of general education may be 
accepted as the common background of all candidates for teacher 
certification. In addition to this, some differentiation between the 
preparation of the elementary- and secondary-school candidates 
may be noted. Each department represented in the curriculum 
offerings of the institution may have one or more representatives 
of teacher education aiming at secondary-school teaching and 
acquiring the background in subject-matter this requires. Thus it 
is possible to have in one class English majors who have had an 
extended study of literature, social-science majors with a rich 
background in history or sociology, and science majors who have 
had an additional year of work in some specialized segment of the 
natural sciences. The knowledge these students have of subject- 
matter can be shared with the entire group at appropriate times in 
the study of the foundations of education, thus rounding out the 
general education of all. 7 | 
Students preparing for elementary-school teaching have in 
addition to their two years of general education another year's 
study of the subject-matter of the elementary school. Knowledge 
of children's literature, health, music, and arts and crafts necessary 
for effective elementary-school teaching is provided in the ele- 


mentary teacher’s program. А 
The professional preparation of candidates for elementary- 
and secondary-school teaching Was practically identical. Two 
courses described as pre-professional education were prescribed for 
all. These introductory courses gave the student an overview of 
the contemporary school and the teaching profession. Four courses 
d these and provided 


described as professional education followe 
some differentiation between the elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers’ needs. These included educational psychology, child 


study and adolescent psychology, the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary or secondary school, and methods and techniques of teaching 


on either level. Supervised student teaching was allocated to the 
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first semester of the senior year. This gave the student an opportu- 
nity to put into practice what she had accepted theoretically and 
to meet children in the various situations of the school day. Then 
as a terminus to her professional education a course in the founda- 
tions of education was reserved for the last semester of the senior 
year, thus giving an opportunity for integrating the student's 
knowledge of pedagogy, derived by experience and by training, 
with the educational thought of the centuries. It also served as an 
opportunity of unifying the professional content with the general 
education the students had acquired prior to, or coincidental with, 
specialized preparation for certification. The importance of the 
student's own education in liberal subjects became more signifi- 
cant, and the relation of education to the parent sciences of 
philosophy, sociology, and theology was emphasized. Combining 
students with a common background in general and professional 
education in the same class with those who had an extended study 
in some particular discipline provided for an enrichment and 


exchange of ideas that could scarcely be possible in any other 
circumstance. 


ordinating course was 
ck education, especially 
» Christian education, the 
tion. While this plan called 
: ion c the sequence was preserved by 
a bricfer examination of the transition from one period to another 
а preserver and transmitter of 

culture. 
In Athenian education 


liberal arts and the m 
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шай ры and making meaningful correlations. АП 
s had had an introduction to world literature in their first- 
year humanities courses, and a review of their notes from the 
vantage point of educational theory and practice helped to unify 
the information which heretofore may not have been correlated. 
The initial acquaintance with Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle pro- 
vided in philosophy classes was enlarged and enriched by the 
study of their educational aims and practices. 

This unifying of the student's knowledge derived from her 
general education with the history of schools and teaching helped 
to illustrate how enduring is the concept of a liberal education 
which reached maturity in the Hellenistic era and preserved its 
structure and method for many centuries without many important 
changes. From the philosophic viewpoint the student saw that 
educational problems such as the aims of education and the nature 
of the child and the learning process depend in large measure 
upon the philosophical conceptions of ultimate aims, man’s nature, 


and the nature of society. 


HE unit on Christian education had even more possibilities 
for the integration of learning accumulated during seven 
semesters in a Catholic college. The study of theology, liturgy, 
and scripture had been one of the main stems on the student’s 
program. When the educational mission of the early Christians 


was discovered to have been teaching dogma and doctrine and 
preaching Christian behavior, the student began to grasp the 
significance of religion in education and the róle of the Church- 
related school. She could correlate her knowledge of the Gospels, 
the Acts, and the Epistles with the early catechumenal efforts of 
the Church. Historically she could place the beginning of the 
Christian school and discover trom the writings of St. Basil, St. 
Jerome, and St. Augustine how Greek and Roman educational 
ideas became integrated with Christianity. Her knowledge of 
Church history, the lives of the saints, and scripture which may 
have been identified as belonging to theology or literature classes, 
now took on new relevancy when combined with the educational 
Practices of the time, the content of education, and the methods of 
teaching. This attempt to integrate the knowledge derived from 
many classes and from many instructors through the medium of 
the educational foundations should make “functional” the work of 
many teachers in so far as the learning acquired under many 
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В . В а 
logue titles co-ordinates in the mind of Ше student an 
г жігі е in her everyday life and іп her approach to the teaching 
fession. ; 
Қы 'This course in the foundations makes it possible to trace 
school practices such as methods of teaching back to the Athenian 
school and before. Methods are certainly stressed in the con- 
temporary teacher-education program, but methods have a great 
antiquity. For example, the prospective teacher hears that children 
should be taught "to think"—intellectual learning. She can trace 
this idea back through modern education and the "problem solv- 
ing" and "scientific method" era through the Renaissance and 
the revival of the classic concept of self-discipline and individual 
development, through the Middle Ages when the Scholastic 
method of syllogistic reasoning was at its height, through Roman 
and Greek education to Socrates who named it the "maieutic 
method." Fundamentally the use of the intellect as the distinctive 
faculty of man was emphasized even though the terminology may 
have varied with the time and the principal educators. Helping 
students to see the primacy of intellectual learning as the character- 
istic of man as man will result in respect for a program that 
emphasizes mental discipline and at the same time will increase 


appreciation of the range and extent of variations in mental ability 
known today. 


The. school curriculum offers a 
ordinating general and professional ed 
elementary-school curriculum include 
the skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic; social studies; 
health; art; music—to name only a few of the standard curriculum 
requirements. In the light of the history of education the student 
can discover the origin of some of these and the justification for 
their addition to the fundamental learnings of the elementary 
school. She can also recognize the antiquity of the skill subjects, 
note how they were treated at different periods, апа perhaps 
wonder at the result of the expanded curriculum when faced with 
the criticisms that the elementary school is failing in one of its 
primary purposes, the teaching of skills. 


HESE selected examples of co-ordination of the general with 
the professional education of the student can be readily 


multiplied. The possibilities abound, but the basic question arises, 
How is the co-ordination attempted ? 


nother possibility for co- 
ucation. The contemporary 
s a wide range of subjects: 


À 


s 
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The primary emphasis must be on reading—independent 
reading in the history of education and in source materials. 
When a student becomes conscious of the place of pedagogical 
dictums in the history of Western civilization and when she can 
associate her study of humanities, social studies, and sciences of 
the same period, she is beginning to see education in its relation 
to the parent sciences. Her professional education ceases to be only 
something that must be taken as a requirement. It stands as a 
content that has deep roots in Western culture and which has 
been transmitted as a living growth of aims, methods, and 
curriculum. 

In addition to reading there must be reports from the students 
who have majored in a particular discipline showing the integra- 
tion of general education with the pedagogy of the period and 
thereby contributing to unification of ideas. Discussions centering 
around educational topics but involving general education and 
showing the correlation between the content of other classes and 
the foundations course are vital for the exchange of information 
and for the clarification of the relations between the professional 
and the liberal content. Individual conferences with students 
during the course of the semester will bring to light their recog- 
nition of the foundations of education as a liberalizing subject 
bringing together all the endeavors of man to know. pe 
foundations course also provides a basis for understanding the 
more functional courses that are a necessary part of teacher 


education. 
А course co-ordinating t 


of a student may be only one way | 
philosophy of education. Іп this instance 1t seemed to serve as а 


ional 
lanned culmination of a student's four years of educationa 
е neral education and the teaching 


efforts and as a link between 8€ ; 
profession. It gave the students the competence Hes to m 
the true from the false, to separate the permanent rom the 

Е philosophy to contempo- 


transitory, and to apply the ultimates 0 
В Я 
rary educational practices and techniques. [Vol. XXXVII, No. 6] 


he general and professional education 
of approaching history and 


Some Trends in Teacher Education 
By SHIZUKO N. HARRY 


"Ге education is not standing still. What, then, are 


some of its salient trends? То answer this question, the 
writer reviewed the literature on teacher education and 
also visited five Midwestern institutions to ascertain what practices 
in secondary education were in effect in these schools and what 
changes they might desire. These five were chosen for visitation 
from a list of fifteen institutions named independently by three 
national authorities on teacher education as having outstanding 
programs in secondary education: Ball State Teachers College 
(Muncie, Indiana), Indiana University, University of Minnesota, 
Ohio State University, and Western Michigan College. . 
At each institution, certain key personnel in teacher education, 


such as the dean of the college of education, the head of the 
department of education, and the co. 


experiences, were interviewed. Each indi 


what improvements he desired in the p 
An analysis of the replies to these t 
following trends in the education of рг 


rogram. 
Wo questions points to the 
Ospective teachers: 


1. Increasing the amount of varied, guided, meaningful experiences 
which students have with children and 


youth in the public schools and 
in community agencies prior to student teaching 
2. Offering certain basic professi 
growth and development, educational 
teaching, in the common curriculum 
and secondary education 


onal courses, such as human 
psychology, and introduction to 
to students in both elementary 


3. Increasing the amount of student teaching to a full day for one 
quarter or one semester, and also including internship as part of the 
requirements of the fourth year or of an added fifth year 

4. Providing concurrent or post-student 

5. Establishing a professional quarter о 
dents take only professional education assig 


teaching seminars or both 
г semester by having stu- 
nments 
6. Making special-methods courses more practical and meaningful 
to prospective teachers by relating them closely to student teaching 
7. Providing good curriculum laboratories and augmenting them 
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with well-equipped teaching-materials centers and with audio-visual 
laboratories 

, _ 8. Utilizing the campus laboratory school to better advantage in 
inducting prospective teachers into the teaching process prior to student 


teaching 
g. Increasing interdepartmental correlation and responsibility for 


teacher education in the entire university” 


Particular attention is directed here to the fact that although 
all five institutions have provisions whereby students obtain pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences prior to student teaching, each is 
concerned with improving in some way the contacts that pro- 
spective teachers have with children and youth. Two institutions 
want to provide earlier guided contacts with young people and 
also to relate out-of-school experiences more closely to classroom 
work. Three want to increase and intensify the experiences stu- 


dents have in community agencies. 


ANY of the trends identified have been mentioned by various 
Stiles noted 


investigators in the field of teacher education. t 
a trend toward organizing professional education into composite, 


fused, or core courses and a slight tendency toward providing a 
five-year program in teacher education.” Doane reported that 
there was greater interest in placing the significant topics of 
Professional education into three or four large area courses. 


Ballou detected increasing concern for: (1) a more functional 


integration of theory and practice, involving such factors as the 
study of children, use of community resources, and provision for 
well-planned and extended laboratory experiences in conjunction 


with education courses; (2) more direct relationships between 


special methods and supervised teaching; and (3) more critical 
evaluations of all phases of the teacher-education curriculum. He 
five-year programs for teachers in 


also found recommendations of 


secondary schools.* 
; ; Professional Program іп 
1 Harry, Shizuko М. “Ап Appraisal of the Undergraduate Pi n 
Secondary den dl the raised of Utah.” 1956. An unpublished doctoral thesis on 
eu i iversity of Utah. quce" 
tuc — Education of High-School Teachers in Universities, 
School Revie 7 . 162-65. . А 
3 Des а, Cv of the Professional Curriculum Requirements for 
the Preparation of High School Teachers in the United States," Journal of Experimental 
Educati . 66-99. И 
s доң, VI (September a carve Professional Education of Teachers: a Syn- 
thesis of Research, 1928-48." 1951. Ап unpublished doctoral thesis on file in the library 
of the University of Colorado, рр. 92» 96, 286. 
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Johnston mentioned the desirability of having a seminar in 
teaching problems paralleling the student-teaching experience. 
Rucker noted a trend toward either a full-time program in student 
teaching or “а professional core or integrated block near the end 
of the college experience.” He identified “the use of more labo- 
ratory experiences in teacher education,” provisions for “more 
off-campus experiences in student teaching,” and increased “use 
of laboratory activities, including student teaching, as the refer- 
ence point of the whole curriculum in teacher education." Among 
the basic principles which Woodring advanced as those which 
both the academic and intellectual critics and the education pro- 
fessors might possibly agree on were: the teacher should spend 
“five college years in Preparation for his profession,” and “the 
planning of the curriculum for teacher education should be the 
joint responsibility of the professional educators and of scholars 
in the various academic fields”? 

_ , Thus we note that the Pronounced trends in teacher education 
indicated in educational literature exist at five institutions which 
are outstanding in their secondary education programs. 

[Vol. XXXVII, No. 6] 


| bea ae Approaches in Reading” will be the theme of the 


1959 Annual Reading Institute of Temple University to be 
held in Philadelphia, January 29-30, The program will include 
meetings for teachers of kindergarten, primary and intermediate 
grades, junior and senior high school, reading and language arts; 
school psychologists; special-class directors and teachers; admin- 
istrators and supervisors; teacher educati 1 
reading directors and instructors; 
clinicians. However, гео} 


^ Johnston, Ruth Vivian. "Trends in Secondary Education School Curriculum Con- 
cepts, Their Implications for the Teaching Functi 


and Courses of Study, 1926-1950.” 1952. Ап unpublished 
i f Minnesota, р. 254. Touche 

К --1932 to 1952," nal of Teac 

Education, ТУ (December, 1953), p. 263. E SOR 8954” анти и 


V n Teacher Education," Journal of Teacher 
Education, VI (June, 1955); pp. 98-99. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


А Colleague Retires 


N ERA in the history of the EpucarioNar ResearcH BULLETIN 
ended with the retirement of Josephine H. MacLatchy 
А. from active University service on July 1, 1958. This is the 
first issue of the magazine in which the masthead does not carry 
her name. She, far more than any other person, has been respon- 
sible for the high standards that the BULLETIN has maintained 
and the prestige that it has enjoyed. 
Miss MacLatchy did her undergra 
versity, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. Her gradu 
at Yale University where she was an Ives Fe 
for two years, and at the University of Chicago, 
received the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees. 
Before she came to Ohio State University, Miss MacLatchy 


taught psychology and education at Western State Normal School 
Institute, and Lindenwood 


(Kalamazoo, Michigan), Bradley 
College for Women, and was proprietor and editor of the Edu- 
cational Review (St. John and Moncton, New Brunswick). In 


January, 1922, she joined the staff of the newly organized Bureau 
f Educational Re- 


of Educational Research (now the Bureau o 
search and Service) at Ohio State University, where she served 
continuously until her retirement this year. 

1. She was a member 


Her principal duties here were editoria 
RzsrancH BULLETIN from its first 


of the staff of the EDUCATIONAL д І 
issue in January, 1922. For six years she was assistant editor of the 
Journal of Educational Research. She planned and carried out 
most of the work preparatory to launching the Journal of Higher 
Education, which began publication in January, 1930, ап 
Served as assistant and associate editor of this magazine until her 
retirement, Her work included not only copy editing and proof- 
reading but also promotion and editorial management. 


In addition, she edited the Proceedings of the annual Ohio 
Education on the Air 


State Educational Conference (1924-32), ; 

(proceedings of the Institute tor Education by Radio, 1930-44), 

the Bureau of Educational Research Monographs (34 volumes, 

1924-58), and a number o booklets published as Bureau of 

Educational Research. Pamphlets. Her work as editor included 

Writing editorials as well as preparing many unsigned reviews, 
161 


duate work at Acadia Uni- 
ate work was done 
llow in Philosophy 
from which she 
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news notes, and so on. She trained a number of editorial assist- 
ants who have since held important editorial positions. In all this 
multiplicity of editorial work, she maintained the highest stand- 
ards of excellence, standards which her successors will find it 
exceedingly difficult to maintain. | 

Along with her heavy editorial duties, she carried on an 
extensive program of research and writing. Her doctoral disser- 
tation reported a threc-year study of the relation of kindergarten 
attendance to progress in the primary grades. Data were gathered 
from some 5,500 school children in eight cities. For many years 
she has carried on research in the teaching of reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic to students having difficulties in these areas. of 
learning. This research has involved, among other things, tutoring 
pupils, conferring with parents, working with teachers, supervis- 


ing the work of assistants, counseling graduate students, and 
making an extensive analysis of the conte 


cational problems in general. He has known few persons who 
Possessed such a combination 


of ability, integrity, and industry 
as she has. 


cagues, we extend to Miss MacLatchy 
ng and distinguished service and best 
oductive and satisfying work. 


Letter to the Editor 


An error in my article, “Can We Teach the High-School 
Student to Think ?”* has been pointed out to me by astute and 
careful readers of the Волви, The sentence needing correction 
is on page 90, and reads: 


1 XXXVII (April 9, 1958), pp. 91—100, 112. 
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We аге still conditioning our students to expect the clarity and certainty 
of mathematics in all branches of knowledge, although it has been 
known for two hundred years that the mathematical method of reason- 
ing cannot be used unless you can find self-evident axioms to start 
from, and that these are to be found only in the science of pure 


mathematics. 


As one charitable critic has written me, this is not what I 
meant to say, for the “mathematical method” of valid deduction 
from a set of axioms or first premises can be used whether the 
axioms are true, false, or of unknown truth-status. Of course, 
the truth of the conclusions is established only if the axioms are 
known to be true. The point I intended to convey in the sentence 
quoted was that the procedure of establishing the truth of con- 
clusions by deductive reasoning from axioms can be used only 
when we have axioms we know are true. Such axioms as “Equals 
added to equals give equals as a result” serve as self-evident axioms 
in mathematics. High-school students should, І am suggesting, 
see that this pattern of proof can be used only when axioms known 
to be true are available, and in most branches of inquiry no such 
axioms are available. The vain hope that this method of proof 
can be used to solve social, moral, or factual problems is fostered 
by the misleading prefaces of high-school mathematics textbooks 
when they suggest that mathematics is the model for all clear 
reasoning. My point, again emphasized on page 100, item 4, 18 
that we should make our students aware of the impossibility of 
applying this method of reasoning outside the field of pure mathe- 


matics and logic. CywTHIA SCHUSTER 
Montana State University 


саииатгтлижаназта 


T Is with sorrow that we report the death, on July 9, 1958, 
librarian in the Bureau of 


of Ruth E. Seeger, research | рей 
Educational Research and Service since 1926. The October issue 
of the Вотлвтім will carry an account of her service. 


6% READINGS жә 


Books to Read 


Тнот, I. М. The Story of Education: Philosophical and Historical Founda- 
tions. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. x-+410 рр. 
Within a certain framework of discourse, I. N. Thut's Story of Educa- 
tion is an example of textbook writing at its best. Filled with the great 
ideas of Western man gleaned from an impressive list of readings, the book 
unfolds the drama of man's quest for the good life and the good education. 
Mr. Thut has written a history of educational philosophy from the 
viewpoint of a pragmatist who sees the history of thought as part of an 
evolutionary process of which modern philosophy—which for Mr. Тш 
consists of pragmatism and modern science equated with operationalism— 
is the higher form of thought, superior in aim and methods to previous 
forms of intellectual endeavor. 

This is textbook writing at its best because the author has brought out 
the dramatic clements of the history of educational ideas. The book is no 
pedantic set of names, facts, and events, Instead, it brings the reader within 
a circle of vital and stimulating ideas; it makes theory readable and excit- 
ing. What is more, Mr. Thut has not taken the easy way out by glossing 
over difficult concepts—instead he succeeds in making the difficult under- 
standable. His treatment of Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Rousseau, and Gestalt 
Psychology, while subject to criticism as to interpretation, is quite thorough 
in view of the length of the book. 

Yet for all this 


Education has serious 


akes no mention of Whitehead, Russell, 


or Cassirer, Also, Mr. Thut’s understanding 


ity can be used to throw out the views of the 
experimentalist plus the view: 


ould construct the good life 


t the "American Way of life is the philosophy 
that knowledge of the good i 


of life. In the same vein, Mr. 


Thut makes unjustifiable use of the term 
authoritarian as a blanket 


to smother the claims of other than pragmatic 
164 
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ea ie итке тақ systems. And if, as Mr. Thut claims, anti-intellectual- 
зает p t d students’ minds as they entertain different views about 
milii n m the use of semantic symbols can itself lead to a smug 
22. a ualism. It is, however, to the author's credit that he does not 
rue is error throughout the book, but still, the thoughtful teacher 
m e prepared to sce that his students are made aware of the philo- 
ophical framework which the author uses to pass judgments on the history 
of educational ideas. Bearing this in mind, The Story of Education is a 


book well worth i 
orth reading. Bernard MEHL 


Brown, Cuartes Harvey. Scientific Serials: Characteristics and Lists of 
Most Cited Publications in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, 
Physiology, Botany, Zoology, and Entomology. Chicago: Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, 1956. xvi--189 рр. (ACRL Monograph 


Number 16). 
Тһе author of this particular volume of the ACRL Monographs 


states in the Preface that its primary purpose 
. . . is not to present lists of most frequently cited serials but rather to 
attempt to ascertain what conclusions and inferences can be drawn from 
a study of such lists in various fields of science and what results can be 
obtained . . . which will make the use of libraries by scientists more 
effective (page vii). 
Mr. Brown sticks to his purpose to emp 
included as well and form an extreme 
Scientists. 
_ . Of particular interest and value is Chapter Ш which is devoted to the 
inferences which the author has drawn from the most frequently cited lists. 
The table which follows indicates clearly the relative rate of obsolescence 
of journal articles and the varying degrees of stability of the eight scientific 
disciplines under study: 
is to make available 90 per cent of 


2 Decades which must be considered if a library 
cited literature:* 


hasize conclusions, but the lists are 
ly useful tool for librarians and 


Decades Percentage 


Decades Percentage Science 
1934-53 910 Chemistry .. 1914-53 910 
‚ 1924-53 93.6 Geology ..- 1914-53 90.0 
. 1924-53 895 Entomology . 1904-53 910 
Zoology «e 1904-53 89.7 


‚ 1924-53 


d discarding of scientific serials are dis- 
nce is made to the Farmington plan for 


Тһе acquisition, housing, an 
an library at least one copy of every 


cussed in Chapter V. Here refere 


Procuring for one or another Americ: А 
research book currently published abroad, and to the proposal of the Mid- 


west Inter-Library Center to subscribe to all journals abstracted by Chemi- 
cal Abstracts which are not held in one or more of the nineteen member 
libraries. The latter proposal has since been put into operation. 
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Toward the end of the volume there are four pages of selected we 
ences germane to the general subject treated. This bibliography is helpful, 
but it would be more so if it were less selective and contained a ке 
number of references. Valuable for comparison purposes are the lists o 
most frequently cited serials which were compiled in 1942-44 by the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries. "These older lists cover nine scientific disci- 
plines and appear as Appendix B. EP» i 

Charles Harvey Brown, perhaps the dean of scientific literature librari- 
ans in the United States, has in this compact volume made a significant 


contribution to the work of research scientists and librarians of academic 
and research institutions. 


Lewis С. Вклмѕсомв 


American LIBRARY Association, SUBCOMMTTEE or THE EprrorraL ComM- 
MITTEE. "A Basic Book Collection for High Schools." 6th ed. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1957. vii-|-186 рр. я 

This is а very welcome revision of a standard library list; especially 
welcome for its evaluations of books published since 1950, the date of the 
former edition of this list. Exact comparisons of this with former lists are 
difficult, due to slight differences in classification. Some old titles have been 
dropped and many new ones added. This does not necessarily imply that 
the new ones are better; it may mean they are more readily available or that 
they are suggestions for additions to titles already held in a library. 

The chief value of this list will probably be to aid in book selection in 
those libraries where a full-time librarian is not employed, though all school 
and children’s librarians will find it valuable. Since full information for 
ordering, as well as very adequate annotations, is included much time may 
be saved by its use. It may also serve as a great aid in building a balanced 


collection since one aim of its compilers was to keep such a balance in 
listing. This is Particularly true of the literat 
The entries see 


he school library, a directory of publishers, 
isual materials and equip- 

is a most desirable aid to 
any school or children's library. 


Котн SEEGER 
Finn, James D. The Audio-Visual 


den Press, 1957. XXii--364 pp. 
This manual is a valuable refe 


Equipment Manual. New York: Dry- 


тепсе source for anyone working, ОГ 
planning to work, in the field of audio-visual instruction, In four 5ес- 


tions, the manual provides technical details with instructions for setting 
up, operating, and maintaining several models of projectors (16mm., slide; 


film strip, and transparency projectors), play-back equipment, tape record- 


ers, and tachistoscopes. A series of photographs accompanies the step-by-step 
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сие for each piece of equipment. In addition to the technical and 
есі anical details, each section deals with the theory behind the types of 
audio-visual equipment therein considered, and also outlines good practices 
in their use. 

The design of the manual with colored dividers for each section, and 
tabs for different types of equipment, facilitates quick reference. The bibli- 
ography on audio-visual textbooks, periodicals, manuals, films, film strips, 
and so on is an extremely useful addition. 

The manual should prove especially helpful to teachers and adminis- 
trators, instructors and students in audio-visual courses, school projectionists, 
Instructors in industrial training, individuals using audio-visual materials 
either as a hobby or as a profession, dealers and salesmen in audio-visual 


materials, churches and clubs. SREEDHARA WARRIER 


Haac, Jessie Heren. School Health Program. New York: Henry Holt and 


Company, 1958. x-+534 РР. 

_ Miss Haag, associate professor of physical and health education of the 
University of Texas and the recipient of an award from the International 
Exhibition on Health Education, has prepared a comprehensive textbook 
covering virtually the entire field of schoo! health education. The text was 
Prepared in eight related parts including a description of school health 
Services, healthful school environment, nutritional services, community re- 
sources for health education, the health and safety program of instruction, 


a chapter on organization and administration of the school health program, 
1. Running through the 


and a section on the health of the school personne 1 
entire text is the theme of teamwork involving school and community per- 


sonnel working together for the improvement and protection of child health. 
nd well documented, and aside from 


The substance of the text is up to date a г 

being somewhat unorthodox in its organizational format, the book will 

8 ES 

erve a distinctly useful purpose. DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 

Міні, Амсв, AND BnocaN, PEGGY. More than Social Studies: a View of 
Social Learning in the Elementary School. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. Xii-]-452 PP (Prentice-Hall Education Series). 
ted by these authors involves 


Тһе view of social learning which is presen 
à forward step in the democratic socialization of children. They propose 
that there are crucially important interrelationships between the direct 
interactional experiences of children and all of the academic content of their 
Curriculum. ‘These interrelationships represent tremendous potential for 
long-range advance in education. For example, they point out: 

The vital consideration of human existence is the fact that people 
are continually surrounded with the concrete and the abstract and with 
the problem of effecting some sort of relationship between them. Chil- 
dren need many kinds of social learning in this area. .. - One way to do 
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this is to make sure that no segment of the school program keeps children 
exclusively with the concrete or with the abstract. (page 133). 


Ways for examining present procedures are suggested so that teachers 
can become increasingly aware of the separateness that too often exists be- 
tween social learning and content coverage. Ways for approaching them 
creatively as mutually reinforcing aspects of a program of democratic sociali- 
zation are carefully spelled out. | 

То this end, social learning in а democracy and the contributions of 


social studies are carefully and separately appraised in Part І. The authors 
propose 


that the social learning in which children engage as they grow in mem- 
bership in their society be considered as a process with four closely 
interwoven strands: feeling good toward self and others, extending life- 


space selectively, solving problems democratically, and building socially 
uscful meanings (pages 43-44). 


When they appraise social studies from the history and geography era 


up to the present-day "unit of work" with its various forms and weaknesses, 
they conclude, 


2.. for all its shortcomings . . . the unit of work as a way of organiz- 
ing elementary school social studies has more promise for democratic 
socialization than does the textbook. . 2. The unit method . . . has the 
potential flexibility and responsiveness to individual continuity in social 


learning ++. if teachers and other curriculum workers insist that the 
unit of work not be divorced from living 


(pages 119-20). 

_ Та Part II the four strands of the process of social learning are convinc- 
ingly developed and interwoven in ways of “helping children maintain 
continuity in social learning.” All four chapters are replete with well-chosen 
situational accounts which are followed by the authors’ interpretations under 
the heading, Reading between the Lines. For many readers this part of the 
book will provide the greatest challenge to their professional thinking. For 
all readers Part III, Special Helps for Teachers, will be especially rewarding. 
Here the authors sense and 6 


с ulfill their obligation to deal with some of the 
particular problems that teachers will mect in trying “а new giant step" that 
can lead to "more than social studies." 


Although this important book was written particularly for the elemen- 
tary-school level it also has much to offer for secondary schools as they 
in turn assume responsibili 


ty for maintaining continuity in democratic 
socialization. 


Маву Jang Loomis 
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| The University, the High Schools, 
; and the Superior Student 
By W. TODD FURNISS 


| Авт April Novice С. Fawcett, president of Ohio State Uni- 


versity, met with the superintendents of the school systems 

4 in Franklin County. The meeting was the result of a 
&rowing realization on the part of Mr. Fawcett and members of 
br faculty that there were unexploited areas of co-operation be- 

eS йү n the University and the high schools which, if developed, 

| е 4 bring benefits to the superior student. True, such a student 
Fw jalready eligible for some existing programs once he was 
E. ed in the University. For example, in the College of Arts 
pro oe lences he might receive credit for courses on the basis of 
gra ciency examinations, he could enter the College Honors Pro- 
Elon and with the help of a faculty adviser make a curriculum 
ya to his competence and interest, and if he needed financial 
far he could get it through the office of Student Financial Aids. 

t these advantages were available only after he had come to 
Diversity and only if he were made aware of their existence. 
med possible that the University might be overlooking other 


3 M 4 . . + - 
schools 8 * which might be provided in co-operation with the 


It see 


Three areas to be explored were suggested to the superintend- 


oi that very little use had been made 


. of d irst, it was pointed out й ad b Ж 
© rules sting rules governing proficiency examinations. The 
Provide that a student may earn up to 30 quarter hours of 


3 Credj $ 1 

N exam; for college courses by taking and passing, with ап 4 or B, 
ч Ё та ү лоп equivalent to final course examinations. Whether 
| Bei Ignorance of the rule or, as some suggested, reluctance to 
stud to more advanced and therefore harder courses, qualified 


“nts have not generally made much use of this opportunity. 


© ” 
Would: t be that with encouragement from the schools, they 


е University offered to reconsider any of its rules in 
169 
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regard to proficiency examinations should it appear to the schools 
that changes were in order. 

The second program available in which high schools and the 
University might co-operate is the Advanced Placement Program. 
At present, only seven high schools in Ohio are participating 
regularly in this venture. The University offered to do what it 
could to help the schools set up such a program. At the time of 
the meeting, those of us at the University were indeed uncertain 
about the kind of help we could give. We hope that by the time 
the schools can move we will be better educated than we are 
and can give positive assistance. 

The third suggestion made by the University grew out of 
an informal experiment conducted the year before in which four 
mathematics students from the University High School were ad- 
mitted to college mathematics courses in which they performed 
very creditably. "The University School asked if the experiment 
might be put on a more regular basis. То consider the possibili- 
ties, President Fawcett appointed a committee which suggested 


that for a period of upon recommendation of 
a high-school principal and approval 


cerned, a superior student might be 


the end of the acad ee was held shortly before 
end of the academic year. We h er 
starts we will be able to find ope that as the new ye 
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Ways of achieving our goals. What the schools might до we can- 
Dot prescribe. To single out one as a model is probably unfair, 
Since circumstances vary from school system to school system; 
yet the accomplishments of Don D. Longnecker, principal of 
Fairview High School in Dayton, seem to the University com- 
Muttee to set an enviable standard. The committee accepted Mr. 
ongnecker's invitation to visit his summer program for superior 
students—eighth grade through postgraduate—in July and were 
much impressed by what they saw in all the classrooms. Space 
does not allow a review of his program. I feel that its greatest 
Significance lies in the seminal nature of what is being done. 
"Ing together in one school for a period of concentrated study 
€ best students and the best teachers from the entire school 
System and inevitably the values developed during that brief 
Program will influence work done in all the grades in all the 
schools. As with any change that upsets established practices, 
there will be opposition from those who honestly doubt the pro- 
Priety of what is being done and from those who are simply used 
to the old ways. But once we have recognized that we are not 
8lving the best to the best students, we cannot in good conscience 
= Academic and administrative tradition prevent us from trying 

9 Improve our offerings. 
" What I have reported here is not a full-blown program, 
| “rtain of its goals, with its methods fixed by printed forms, and 
With its virtues certified by a foundation grant. It is like all efforts 
aC ‘Mprovement of what is already good: a groping, uneasy ven- 
ге which wil] require that all of us involved remember the main 
Point, that we could be doing better. For this reason the commit- 
ni Would be happy to receive from readers of the BurrerIN апу 
S8estions that they may have which would help to further the 

, Program, 


A Eprrog's Nore.—The Editor concurs in this invitation to 
aders of the BurrETIN to pass along to Mr. Furniss’ committee 
ро. Questions, comments, or suggestions they may have. As the 


Ogram dev ае 1 ial b it 
elo resent additional articles about it. 
Де жанан p [Vol. XXXVII, No. 7] 


Talent versus Performance 
By CHESTER ALEXANDER 


"Ге terms have been appearing increasingly often in the 


literature of higher education, in faculty discussions, and 

in the popular press—superior student and gifted student. 
Frequently they are used as if they were interchangeable, or at 
least as if they held nearly identical meanings; yet upon careful 
examination it becomes clear that there is а difference, a differ- 
ence which is of major importance to all educators who are 
interested in the gifted students in their classrooms. 

Тһе two groups are not necessarily made up of the same 
students but it is possible for a student to be included in both 
groups; however, this does not happen very often. What are the 
distinctions between these two terms? First, the term superior 
student refers to performance, chiefly the marks that the student 
gets in the classroom. If-his marks are sufficiently high that his 
name appears on the honor list, he may be classed as superior. If, 
in addition, he turns in assigned work promptly, attends classes 
regularly, reads the textbook ahead of daily discussions, does extra 
reading, and asks thoughtful questions in class, he may be sure 
that he is in that group. Not all of these traits must be present to 


distinguish the superior student and, moreover, we are not 
justified in saying that any or all of them also mark the student 
as a gifted student. 


In a recent study of thirty students who had maintained 
average marks of 


т 93 for two years and were honored as "superior 
students," the data showed tha 


ranged from the 45th to the 95th c 
quotient considerably lower than 
same college. They were listed as 


should be classed as “gifted,” in term 


Second, in the attempt to distinguish between “superior stu- 
dent” and “gifted studeni 


t” one might also ask if tests of mental 
172 
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ability are the bases of each of the terms. When we speak of the 
gifted" we are at liberty, of course, to ask what gifts we have in 
mind. 'There are numerous natural gifts, but those to which the 
term evidently refers are aptitudes for learning and for creative 
ing and a fertile imagination, all of which could function 
well in formal educational circles. These are considered to be 
innate capacities which enable their роѕѕеѕѕогѕ to do much better 
an the average student in solving intricate problems and treating 
eir derivations objectively. 

Various tests are given to the thousands of youth who enter 
the fifteen hundred accredited colleges and universities in the 
United States each year, and the scores are divided into percentile 
classes. Those who score above the median are also classified as 
above “average.” Are they gifted, or should we move the mini- 
mum up higher, say beyond the 75th percentile line? This still 
May not be high enough, for some would like it at 9o, or even 95. 


Ts ORDER to explore these attitudes regarding the difference be- 
tween superior and gifted students a set of questionnaires was 
Sent to, and replies received from, 121 colleges and universities. 
mong the more important data gained from the replies were 
the following. When asked if their schools have a large number 
ОС gifted students, 66 per cent said "yes," 15 per cent said “no,” 
and r9 per cent gave varied replies such as “about one-third of the 
student body,” “we have no reliable statistics,” or “we do not 
Now.” Certainly there is ambiguity regarding the meaning of “a 
arge number,” as well as “gifted students,” but the reason for not 
ing more precise was that we want the definitions to be 
collectively built up. 
th In replying to the question, “Are the faculty informed who 
€ gifted students are?” one-third of the colleges stated that their 
teachers are “not informed.” Some stated that the professors may 
nd out “if they take the initiative in inquiring.” Clearly there is 
ПО uniform movement under way to identify the gifted students 
m many colleges. 
k It becomes evident that a fairly small percentage of professors 
Now who the students are in their classes who have high intelli- 
Um quotients. Further, one-half of these schools do not tell such 
ents that they have made high scores on intelligence tests. 
x less they are told, how can they visualize themselves as different 
Па their classmates? 
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The r2: colleges and universities investigated have фе 
250,000 students enrolled. According to estimates given ха em 
schools, about ro per cent, or 25,000, of their youth are classi he 
gifted, yet a large proportion of them are not so identifie a 
their faculties or for themselves. Ninety-six per cent of the schoo 1 
state that they rely in part on psychological tests to identify gifte 
students; 85 per cent rely on high-school transcripts, 66 per cent 
on interviews, and 45 per cent on letters of recommendation. 
Certainly some of the schools use two or more of these methods, 
but one wonders if they are adequate to identify the estimated 


25,000 highly gifted youth who enter those colleges yearly. Other 
methods of identification include: 


т. Faculty reports which show unusual student potential.— 
This method would work well if the student demonstrates the 
potential, but some of the gifted do not exhibit their talents suffi- 
ciently to get on honor lists. Some of them receive only average 
marks. 

2. Winners in competitions and at scien 
such competitions expose the gifted studen 
trious, one cannot immediately predicate. 


3. Facts revealed during freshman orientation—This is а 
promising method if it includes sufficient attention to individuals, 
by persons who are interested in finding the gifted. If it is aimed 
merely at a quick college adjustment, many of those with high 
ability may be unnoticed. 


4- Campus leadership.—Campus leadership is said to expose 

casionally does), but it is slow in develop- 
1 Сге аге not as many opportunities for 
group leadership as there are gifted students. In addition, Fresh- 
men are ordinarily limited in the number of chances they have to 


in, some of the brightest students are 
ected as leaders. 
5. Freshman honor so 


се fairs—Whether 
t, or merely the indus- 


fairly inconspicuous. 


6. Proficiency tests in mathematics and English.—Proficiency 
tests, which are usually given during the first week in college; 
may reveal a background of good high-school training. Frequently 


— ТШ 
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the scores are not compared with the student's intelligence rating. 
Moreover, in some schools the tests are given by different depart- 


ments and the test results may be used only for sectioning 
students. 


7. Other comments.—Such remarks as, "casual and accidental 
Comments by faculty members," "the word gets around," and 
We have no means of identification before they arrive at the uni- 
versity” reveal the varied attitudes toward identification of those 
youth who have naturally keen minds. 


Such evidence indicates that efforts to spot the brightest stu- 
ents are not well organized, and occasionally when identification 
does take place it is almost completely on the basis of class marks. 
This leaves little room for the very intelligent boy or girl with a 
Poor high-school preparation, or for the one who has ridden along 
easily without making much use of the talent that nature has 
given. 
Another observation about the differences between gifted and 
Superior students is that the latter seem to adjust readily to college 
с early in their college career. The gifted student may not be so 
adept in making easy social contacts. He may be shy, and possibly 
Some of the gifted are not very anxious to develop friendships 
Quickly. The teachers of the gifted student may be dissatisfied 
with his class participation, since it does happen that few of the 
aculty know the students well. 2 
We may visualize a non-metric scale with the recognized 
SUperior student at one end, well known and praised for his good 
marks. At the other end is a highly gifted student, bored with 
Commonplace studies, somewhat aloof, not proud, not well 
Down, possibly ill at ease in class, or even а bit rebellious over 
Some of the demands which he is not meeting. We also recognize 
that there are numerous intervening points which tend to obscure 
the two extremes, with the result that the superior student is more 
Conspicuous and sometimes is considered to be both superior and 
Sifted, It can happen, but in at least one half of the cases the 
Writer has studied the superior student is not also gifted. 


b ORDER to find out whether these apparent differences are 
3 Widely observed a questionnaire, seeking definitions, was sent 
P. cm returned by, 40 colleges and universities which had an 

ment of more than ten thousand students. The replies were 
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then classified and reduced to percentages for the two groups of 
students as shown in the following table: 


Per CENT 
wig Gifted Students Superior Students 

- Good intelligence 60 40 
2 n 65 35 
3. 65 35 
2. 87 13 
5. 68 22 
6. 72 28 
7. 23 77 
8. Curiosity ...... 73 27 
9. Industrious ..... 16 84 
то. Individualistic 90 10 
11. Conformist ........ 15 85 
12. Dynamic personality 12 88 
13. Creative, abstract thinker 74 26 
14. Excellent memory 61 39 
15. Exhibits leadership 21 79 


The gifted students 
"good" and "high" 
ests; high natural learning aptitude 
ity; individualism ; creative, 

memory. Тһе superior studen 
try, conformity, dynamic personality, 
to the findings of this study, the distin 
"superior" 


reduced to a measurement scale, The 


P of the intelligence- 
so heard the reply, “Well, I 
never knew that. No one ever tol 


| l id ше” Can we imagine a 
superior student saying that? Hundreds of gifted youth enter our 
colleges every autumn, become immersed in the activities of cam- 


pus life, and never differ conspicuously from the average, either 
in marks or personality traits. 


Here we focus our attention on a si 
the highly gifted students be told that 
capabilities? A few schools have pos 


gnificant problem. Should 
they possess unusual mental 
ted the top 1.Q. scores, only 
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to find that some of their "brains" decided that they need not 

crack a book" in order to keep ahead of others. This reaction, of 
Course, was undesirable, and some of these schools, therefore, 
decided not to give out any of the scores. 

Innate mental ability is a very personal affair, not transferable, 
Sometimes unrecognized, not well understood, and subject to cul- 
tivation only by hard work. Moreover, its possession entails not 
Only a personal but a heavy social responsibility. This view 
Suggests that the gifted student should be told that he is gifted by 
Someone who can at the same time convince him that his aim 
in life must be high. The counselor is obligated to see that the 
Bifted student is aware of the responsibilities he bears to his fam- 
ily, to his school, and to society. If the student cannot afford a 
8004 college education, the counselor should aid him in an investi- 
gation of scholarships which are now abundantly available. 
Certainly this is а difficult assignment—one which calls for 
Patience, skill, and many interviews. Of course these are impor- 
tant parts of the obligation of every college to its students; how- 
ever, some colleges are so engaged in managing big classes that 

Суу staff members have time to consider the behavior of individ- 
ual students, and too few know what to do about the gifted. г 
_ Now, more than ever, society needs persons who will exercise 
their Native abilities in creativeness, in exploring the unknown, in 
cing interested in asking “How?” and “Why?” and finding the 
answers. We have had a lot of experience with superior students 
ut not enough with the gifted. There are thousands of gifted 
Young people іп our colleges, and many others who never get to 
College; but many of these are not recognized or, if we do locate 
€m, are not understood and effectively stimulated. 

Are we educators skillful enough to seek out such students 
and to encourage them? Undoubtedly we are, but we must visual- 
Ee clearly the ways in which they differ and make effective plans 
9r the cultivation of their minds. Neither aspect can be neg- 
Scted. This calls for some new designs in higher education and 


со; SLOT f 
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The Development of Pupil-Growth Criteria 
in Studies of Teacher Effectiveness 
By HAROLD E. MITZEL anp CECILY F. GROSS 


LTHOUGH teachers are effective to the extent that they stimu- 
А late their pupils to achieve desirable educational goals, 
research workers have been slow to seize upon pupil 

growth toward these goals as a means of evaluating teaching 
performance. Compared with other studies of procedures for 
evaluating teachers, there have been relatively few investigations 
involving comparison between measured achievement of pupils 
before and after a period of instruction. The dearth stems in part 
from the difficulty of isolating the contribution of a single in- 
fluence—the teacher—to the complex of pupil growth. Yet, de- 
spite the difficulty, analysis of the effect of the teacher upon growth 


of pupils is essential to the functions of teacher recruitment, train- 
ing, selection, and promotion. 


One purpose of this 
t of the published resea 


Investigations involving college 


*The number in parentheses after an investigator's name refers to the bibliography 
at the end of this article (see pages 186-87). 
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НИ е to antecedent teacher variables related to pupil growth 
presented by Ackerman (1). 
of rs to our review, we propose to present a number 
nien Е to research іп pupil growth, and to offer some 
ыо p or carrying out growth studies and interpreting re- 
cdd though we have been concerned primarily with the 
Fa 2 of growth criteria in the school setting, we believe 
дела мет: issues and suggestions аге also pertinent to research 
send Е xs the outcomes of any interpersonal process de- 
ыны? effect behavioral changes, including psychotherapy, 
disc Jal training courses, social case work, and the like. Our 
ussion of studies is organized roughly according to the method 
beer the development of the growth criterion was achieved: 
d gain, achievement quotient, regression methods. Details 
cerning the studies are summarized in Table I. 


Ве gain can be described as а method of obtaining a measure 
arb of pupil growth by substracting "before" from "after" scores 
Bai d substracting test scores from a pre-established standard. 
Rs as and Bates (2) reported a study in which growth was esti- 
b T by comparing test scores with expectancy charts prepared 
"4 e Detroit Board of Education Research Department. А 
m ar procedure was followed by Hill (12), using standards of 
citi wth set by the school administrators in the three midwestern 
veg in which the study was made. In a third study using the 

i и: od of raw gain, Brookover (6) defined pupil growth as the 

егепсе between post-test and pretest scores. 


Тун achievement-quotient method is designed to adjust find- 
au, M for differences in pupils' mental ability. Raw scores on 
ШЕ хо ement tests are converted into achievement ages by the use 
"e кацка tables, Sometimes the difference between initial 
age E age and final achievement age 15 divided by mental 
quotie imated from intelligence test scores to yield the achievement 
бысы nt. Sometimes initial and final scores are divided by the 
comp Poning mental age. In some instances the gain index is 
termi e only for class averages; in others, the ratios are de- 
ae for individual pupils. 

efecte of the pioneer studies of pupil growth as a criterion of 

ve teaching was made by Lelah Crabbs (8). Her method 


2 
he critique mentioned here will be published as a separate article in the November 


iss 
Ue of the BULLETIN 
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of analysis consisted of finding the accomplishment ratios for 
both the initial test and final test in each subject for each pupil. 
'The difference between the initial and final accomplishment 
ratios yielded a measure of accomplishment-ratio change. When 
the change value was averaged for all the pupils in a given class, 
the result was considered to be the teacher's efficiency score in 
that particular subject. The five subject scores were combined 
according to a pattern of weights to form a composite efficiency 
score. 


, Barr and associates (3) used pupil growth as one of several 
criteria of teacher success. Three measures of gain were employed 


complete Stanford Achievement 


ttributable to teacher ability. 
ults of a study carried out in nine 
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Schools of a large city system. Like many investigators of pupil 
growth in studies conducted before 1930, the author intended 
primarily to validate supervisors' ratings of teachers by means of 

cir pupils’ progress in reading and arithmetic. As а standard 
measure of gain for each class, Taylor used the deviation of that 
class from the mean gain of all the classes in the city which were 
in the same half-grade. A correction was applied for increment 
1h mental age over the four-month interval according to scores 
9n the National Intelligence Test. А | 

Perhaps the most ambitious study dealing with pupil growth 
Criteria so far undertaken is the one reported by McCall (19). His 
Measures covered eight separate functions about which knowledge 
of pupil growth was desired. The test battery was composed of 
the following: 
. 

- Mental ability test . . 
- Comprehensive achievement test of general information 
Omnibus achievement test in traditional subject-matter 
Health and citizenship practices inventory 
- Word knowledge test 
- Social behavior (adjustment) test 
- Creative composition test 
- Handwriting test 


созы сул RU юн 


Since the instruments used to measure these separate functions are 
ПОС widely used in schools, it is difficult to judge their adequacy 
35 Operational definitions of the proposed variables. In order to 
arrive ага composite growth score for each of the 73 classes, 
“Call weighted the eight functions according to their judged 
Шарогапсе in the hierarchy of educational goals in North Caro- 
lina, The weighted average growth scores for each class were 
then modified in two ways. One adjustment was made for the 
Capacity of each class to grow," based on an educational ч 
derived by McCall’s “line of relation” procedure (18). Another 
adjustment was undertaken to control the effect of class size upon 
Pupil learning. . : . 
. Regression equations were used in a number of investigations 
Originating as doctoral dissertations at the University of Wisconsin 
nder the sponsorship of A. S. Barr. In one of the series, Rostker 
(3) chose to measure social-studies achievement by means of 
cate different tests with a total of eight parts. One two-part test 
Overed the achievement of short-term objectives for two typical 
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units on “Safeguarding Public Health” and аи ты. 
ning." Initial and final test forms were given three wee any i 
Each teacher was permitted to develop individual methods A 
materials covering four or five major subtopics in each жас. b 

addition, achievement over a six-month interval was measure hh 
the three. Wrightstone social studies tests developed for ЕШ 
Progressive Education Association and the three parts of the Hi 

civic attitudes and information tests. The eight achievement scores 
were used singly and in various combinations throughout the 
tudy. | 

l edm found that the short-term unit tests and the Hill tests 
showed low reliabilities for initial, final, and change scores. The 


three Wrightstone tests, on the other hand, showed reliabilities 
for change scores ranging from . 


ustered around 112. The reliability of 
Hill composite post-test minus pretest scores 
76. This reliability 18 slightly smaller than that 
for the best of the th i s, “Applying Generaliza- 
tions to Social Studies Events,” 


Hill gain of 24 classes, 
through the use of ad 


in criterion development were followed 

by Rolfe (22) in a replication of Rostker’s investigation. In Rolfe’s 
tiables in the Tegression equation were 
Yerage mental age, average intelligent 
ding score, A Predicted average pupi 
change was calculated for each of the 47 classes by using the 
weights from the multiple regression equation. By subtracting the 


1 


| 
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predicted average gain score from the actual average gain, Rolfe 
Obtained a residual gain score which represented each teacher's 
E Rolfe’s pupil gain data were later used by Gotham 
п). 
La Duke (16) derived gain criteria by methods similar to 
those employed by Rolfe and Rostker. La Duke eliminated the 
гес most deviant classes іп the main analysis of the data in order 
to meet the assumption of homogeneity of variance underlying the 
test Like several other investigators of this group, he found 
negative relationships between average pupil gain and initial test 
Score which he attributed to the “ceiling effect” of the tests 
employed. 
Tn still another Wisconsin study by Lins (17), а sample of 
27 Classes in biology, civics, English, social science, or general 
science were given initial and final standardized tests in their 
Téspective subjects. The mean raw score gain for each class was 
Wided by the number of months between the testings to yield 
© average monthly raw score gain. The average raw score gains 
Were then converted to standard scores for the classes in each indi- 
Vidua] Subject. The average Henmon-Nelson mental age scores 
S Пе pretest achievement scores were also converted to z-scores. 
Multiple regression methods were employed to predict gain in 
achievement scores from the pretest achievement z-scores, mental 
аде Z-Scores, and I. О. z-scores. The residual gain, remaining after 
Fredicted gain was subtracted from the obtained gain, was con- 
“еге to be a criterion of efficiency for each of the 17 teachers. 
Tteria for teachers with two or more classes were estimated A 
и тавша residual gains. No evidence is given in the pad f 
in enificance of the beta weights for the Dose gee dira : 
stud > multiple regression solution. Jones (15) КЕР s 
Y Using the identical criterion scores develope я P i 
сог lesch (2x) also drew upon Lins’ work. He p : 
e relates of pupil growth in social studies аре ке 
nality, social adjustment, conduct, and attitude towar 


t А С) 
Sacher using a criterion of teacher competence which he called 


тезісішді gain" but which he failed to define. One сап only 


tuens that his method of deriving the criterion was similar to 
at of Lins, [Vol. XXXVII, No. 7] 


orge W. Snedecor in his Statistical Methods: 


a 
Th ' l 
Sih г в е шы i В p Biology. 5th ed. (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State 


College Ph “periments іп Agriculture an 
Fess, 1956), pp. 244-50. 
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Johnny Appleseed: a Pilot Study 
of a Story-Centered Activity Program 


By META NEWMAN 
"Ге purpose of this paper is twofold: to describe the organi- 


zation of a “core curriculum” program carried px is 
class for mentally retarded adolescents; and to evaluate 


County School for Mentally Retarded Children, Yellow Springs, 
i i 5 ranged from twelve to eighteen and a half. 
Intelligence quotients varied from 38 to 51. Etiological make-up 


overemphasize the practical 
creative, sensory, and sponta 


€ learning experiences of these children are meager and 
monotonous, 


The wri 
subject-matter in the c 


Johnny Appleseed, born John Chapman, was considered an 
appropriate theme for this group because (1) he was an actua 
1 Martens, Elise H. Curriculum Adjustments for the Mentally Retarded. U 
ton, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, 1950 (U.S, Office of Education, Bulletin 1950, No. 2)- 
2 Delp, Harold A. “Curriculum P; 


roblems with the Mentally Retarded,” Training 
School Bulletin, XLIX (December, 1952), pp. 187-203. es 
НШ, Arthur 5. The Severely Retarded Child Goes to School. Washington, D.C.: 
Federal Security Agency, 1952 (U.S. Office o£ Education, Bulletin 1952, No. 11). 
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Person; (2) there is a rich body of folklore based upon his 
adventures; (3) the philosophical views held by Chapman reflect, 
to an extent, the values we try to impart to the youngsters, such 
as kindness toward others and respect for the living, both plant 
and animal; (4) John Chapman made extensive plantings in the 
Section of the country where these children live; and (5) the 
children are all familiar with apples and therefore concepts 
centered around apple-plantings, apple-cookery, and the like are 
within the realm of their experiences. а 
Pollock and Pollock* suggest that the story form is the most 
Satisfactory method of presenting history to the retarded child. In 
€eping with this, all historical information about Johnny Apple- 
Seed was presented to this group by a professional storyteller. 
ter much careful research and planning, six twenty-minute 
Sessions were prepared. Within the framework of both the facts 
and fancies set down about John Chapman, the events of these 
Stories were all possible. 
Organization of the project, scheduled for three school weeks, 
adhered to the following outline: 
1. The Language Arts 
а) Listening to stories based on adventures of Johnny Appleseed, 
from birth to death? 
b) Story writing for more advanced pupils 
* Academic Activities . Р 
а) Reading materials, number work, and science experiments de- 
signed for level of the group centered around the theme 
3. Dramatic Arts 
a) Early American dances 
8) Dramatization of the stories 
4 Plastic and Graphic Arts 
а) Relief map of the general locale 
5) Clay modeling of Johnny Appleseed 
с) Drawings and paintings of Johnny Appleseed, apple orchards, 
and so on 
2) Group mural 


$ Pollock. i iri: New Hope for the Retarded: Enriching 
the rs ock, Morris P., and Pollock, Miriam. New Hop 
à Dives of Exceptional Children. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1953, Chapters V, VI, XI. 
огур; 16 Writer's thanks are extended to Barbara Webb for assistance in the research and 
е 
ar 


Ng presentations. 
itles and tation were as follows: (1) John Chapman Plants 

Арес Trees and Fans z om Name; (2) Johnny Appleseed’s Travels and the Hats Не 
(4) ji (3) Johnny Appleseed Takes a Lost Child Back to Her Covered Wagon Home; 
ohnny Appleseed, His Horse Becky, and a Lot of Other Animals; (5) The Indians 


с: 
alleq Johnny Appleseed a Medicine Man; (6) Good-bye Johnny Appleseed. 
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5. Home Arts 
4) Pecling and coring the apple 
Ф) Preparation of apple dishes 
c) Exploration of the uses of the apple 
6. Social Arts 
4) Games centered around the theme 
Ф) Dramatic activities 


с) Termination of the Project by a Johnny Appleseed party 
planned by the children, 


HE results of this experiment have shown that the use of the 
“core curriculum” approach enabled the children to internal- 


are capable of responding to all as 


group composed stories togeth 
the narrative line of 
teller, In effect, the child 
words with slight, if any, attempt at creating new ideas, Schaefer- 
Simmern discusses this tendency toward perseveration in the 
graphic arts. His theory—that Tepetition of subject continues 
until the retardate is fa Secure with the materials aD 
facts—seems to be applicable to this area. Once the children felt 
secure in dealing with the subject-matter, they began to experi- 
ment and expand. The final result was that the youngsters began 


y Appleseed stories independent of each 

other and of all teacher help. The success of tans stories gave 
em a new sense of importance and adequacy. 

The following story was written by an eighteen-and-a-half- 

year-old girl, 1.0. 48: 


7 Schacfer-Simmern Henry. The Unfoldin isti, па is, Processes, 
асе » к е г of Artistic Activity: Its Basis, Pr 
and Implications. Berkeley, California: University of California Pre 1948, рр. 33-67 
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Johnny saw 4 animals. One animal was a kangaroo. One was a 
crocodile. And two animals was a owl and a dog. 

He liked the animals. 

He had 2 apples. 

He cut the apples in half. 

He gave the apples to the animals. 

This showed the animals he wanted to be friends. 

The animals took the seeds out of the apples. 

Now the animals knew how to eat apples. 

He showed them how to play. 

He went out with the animals. They were happy animals. And 
Johnny Appleseed was happy too. 

This is the story of Johnny Appleseed and the animals. 


This story is just one example of the spontaneous and creative 
thinking carried out by members of the class. ки, 

„ Prior to this project, only the most immature and uninhibited 
children in the class willingly participated in dramatics, but the 
Interest that the children developed in the theme seemed to tran- 
Scend their inhibitions so that practically all members of the group 
Were anxious to participate. The dramatizations of the stories 
Strengthened their knowledge of Johnny Appleseed. Repetition 
Of the facts, through drama, gave the members of the group 

Urection and enabled them to participate in sustained imaginary 
Situations, 

., In the area of the graphic arts, I have frequently found that 
children of limited intellectual ability are often frustrated by the 
blank sheet of paper at the easel board. They are baffled by the 
teacher’s request to “go ahead and paint.” Providing the children 
With a provocative theme, in this case Johnny Appleseed, stimu- 
ated them and supplied an idea. Pictorial depiction thus became 
still another way of organizing and reviewing what the group 

3d learned. . 

А group mural, designed and executed by the entire class, 
afforded the opportunity for co-operative interaction. Co-operation 
Stew as a result of the communal interest. The mural also offered 
к children the opportunity to share their ideas and information 

Sut Johnny Appleseed. 
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HIS experiment has attempted to show a method of пи 
ТЕ curricular horizons for the mentally retarded. Per! ар 
it is not possible for retardates to delve deeply into an inter j 
however, they can be aided in broadening their knowledge an 
ences. | 
па heuristic study of this type, it is admittedly impri 
arrive at any definite conclusions. Nevertheless, I believe Ша 3 
approach could be used with equal success in more of our c " 
rooms. The story-centered activity program has revealed that the 
mentally deficient child can be taught to react and think ione 
taneously. Intellectual retardation need not mean intellectua 


poverty. [Vol. XXXVII, No. 7] 


M ORE than 6oo teachers from the United States and 42 other 
countries are taking part i 


Program, according to Lawren 
Commissioner of Education 


United States in August for 
- An equal number 0 


arranged by the Office 
Education, and Welfare. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Passing of a Colleague 


ANY readers of the EpucaTionaL Квзвлвсн BULLETIN 
must have experienced a sense of personal as well as 
professional loss when they read the announcement last 

month of the passing of Ruth E. Seeger, research librarian in the 
ureau of Educational Research and Service. 
Miss Seeger was born at Hampton, Iowa, December 24, 1897. 
She attended Ellsworth College and received the Bachelor of Arts 
gree in 1923. For one year she was a teacher of English in the 
Union Township High School, at LeMars, Iowa. In 1925-26, she 
attended the St. Louis Library School, from which she received a 
ibrary Certificate. In 1926 she joined the staff of the Bureau 
of Educational Research at Ohio State University, as a bibli- 
graphical assistant; she continued as а member of this Bureau 
and 15 successor, the Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
Until her death. From 1946 to 1950, she was research librarian; 
TOM 1950 to 1956, research librarian and instructor; and from 
1956, research librarian and assistant professor. She was a member 
к the Tenth Avenue Baptist Church, the American Library Asso- 
“lation, and the Ohio Library Association. She was past president 
ОГ Chapter V of the P.E.O. Sisterhood, an international organiza- 
Чоп devoted to promoting the education of women. 
lib She was a highly competent reference librarian. The research 
rary that she directed is widely known as one of the finest of its 
ind. She developed one of the best collections of educational 
research reports in the country. Her skill in locating educational 
Materials and data was known far and wide. In one recent year, 
11 response to special requests, she compiled forty-eight bibliogra- 
: 165, averaging fifty entries each. Of these requests, twenty-four 
Гов from the staff of the Bureau, four from other faculty mem- 
“Ts in the College of Education, one from a faculty member out- 


‘ide the College, eleven from professional workers in Ohio, and 


“ght from workers outside the state. . 

vi Reader s of the Burzeriw will recall her articles and book re- 

d! in this magazine. In addition, she was author or joint 

m 9r of a number of published bibliographies, of which the 
Ost recent is Writings by and about Boyd H. Bode (1951). Her 
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ished writing, except for one book review, is Using 
а. ҚАР жалма т меен Research ( 1957), а уегу езі 
distillation of her ро сие over three decades in helping 

of educational problems. | | 

— ани паи but not less important than this written m 
published work, was the individual help she gave to the pie 
persons who used the library every day. Her effectiveness in thi 
was due, not only to her exceptional skill as a reference librarian, 
but also to her personal qualities. She was quiet and self-effacing, 
wholeheartedly devoted to her Work, and always ready to 
persons, many of them in important educa- 
tional positions, have reason to be grateful for the assistance they 
received from her. 
The writer numbers himself among these thousands. It was 
both an important professional benefit and a deep personal satis- 
faction to be closely associated with her for so many years. 


R. H. E. 


New Staff Members in the Bureau 


E ARE happy to welcome four new members to the рге 
fessional staff of the Bureau of Educational Researc 


5 City. қ 
Іп 1051-53 һе was research associate in the United States Air 


roject, and in 1955-57, research con- 
sultant to the Midwest Administrati 1 
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, In these research positions he wrote proposals, developed de- 
signs, devised and adapted instrumentation, gathered and ana- 
lyzed data, and wrote summary reports. He has been active in a 
number of professional organizations and has made numerous 
contributions to the literature of educational research. 

In the Bureau he is head of the Division of Educational Re- 
search. In addition to carrying on research individually and in 
collaboration with others, he will direct the work of graduate 
students and serve as a consultant to faculty members and students 
9n research design and related matters. He will be the principal 
Tesearch consultant to the editorial staff of the BULLETIN. 

. The second person to join the Bureau was Eunice G. Love- 
Joy, who on September 8 succeeded Ruth E. Seeger as research 
librarian, Mrs. Lovejoy did her undergraduate work at Marion 
College and Madison College. She received her library training 
In the Schoo] of Library Science at the University of North Caro- 
ша, from which she received the degree B.S. in Library Science. 

С has carried a wide variety of library responsibilities at 
Goucher College, Rockingham Public Library (Harrisonburg, 
virginia), Lynchburg College, and the University of North Caro- 
ma. During the past summer she was assistant librarian in the 
Education Library at Ohio State. : 
The third of the newcomers is Shirley Lipson, who on Octo- 
ber 1 began work as assistant editor and instructor. Miss Lipson 
received her Bachelor’s and Master's degrees in English at the 

niversity of Pittsburgh, and has completed about a year's an 

СУоп4 the Master's degree toward a doctorate in the same field. 

Е has been editorial assistant in the Bureau of Business Research 
ittsburgh. In the Bureau she will be assistant editor of the 
LETIN and of other publications of the College of Education 

the Bureau. Е 
Р he fourth new staff member is Ellyn С. Lauber, who is ап 
Mstructor in the division of special education." Miss Lauber 
received her Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees at Ohio State Uni- 
Versity, with specialization in the teaching of slow-learning chil- 

теп. She has been a teacher in a private school in Michigan, the 
Public schools of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Training School at 

ineland, New Jersey. She has served as research assistant in the 


1 


Harold 


UL 
and 


Miss Lauber fills the vacancy created by the resignation of Assistant Professor 
R. elps, who is now at Illinois State Normal University. 
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United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and as director of education at the Edward R. Johnstone Training 
and Research Center, at Bordentown, New Jersey. 

We look forward with pleasure to working with our new 
colleagues. R.OH.E. 


А Correction 


HE executive secretary of the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
И prm for the Deaf, Inc, Mary R. Van Wyk, has drawn 
Mr. Schowe's attention to an error in his article “Some Observa- 
tions on Sign Language" in the EpucarionaL ВЕ$ЕАВСН BULLETIN 
dated May 14. The statement in the first three lines of page 124 
is wrongly ascribed to Alexander Melville Bell. The footnote is 
also wrong. The statement is implied in the testimony of Alexan- 


der Graham Bell before the Royal Commission of the United 
Kingdom on the Condition of 


cet wy 


required. Grad ubsti- 
tuted for the кішіге quired. Graduate study may be s 
а year, and for part of th 


for application may be obtained 
the country, or from the United 
Washington 25, D.C. Applications will be d by Ше 
Board of United States С; E ер сад 


a i ivil Service Examiners, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., until further notice. 


? Edited by Joseph C. Gordon. Washington, D, C., 1892. 
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The Student Personnel Program 
in the College of Education 
By COLLINS W. BURNETT 


| АНЕ student personnel program in the College of Education 


at Ohio State University has undergone many modifica- 

dent of om since 1928 when George W. Rightmire, then presi- 
к the University, set up the position of Junior Dean in each 
fant five undergraduate colleges. The Junior Dean's main 
On was to serve as a student personnel administrator with 


Ner 
Special concern for the problems of the freshman and sophomore 


ер Now, thirty years later, even the title of Junior Dean has 
tud Iscarded for more impressive ones such as Co-ordinator г 
"stu ent Personnel and Assistant Dean. To some people, the 

ent personnel program" suggests а point of view or attitude 


Whi В PW А г 
hich establishes a friendly, permissive climate for students; to 


0 я 
imr the phrase means personnel who work closely with stu- 
ts in a non-textbook relationship; and to still others, the term 


Sans techniques such as counseling, testing, and the use of occu- 


Pational information. In reality, all three of these concepts— 
alid ones to use in 


Philoso А 
Sophy, personnel, and techniques—are v 
describing ‘the student personnel program in the College of 


cation, | 
Any philosophical considerations for the College of Education 
hin the larger context of a land-grant 


h 
Unies е determined wit 1 І m 
ersity. Historically, there has been little emphasis on selective 
+ issions procedures. Generally speaking. any graduate of a 
to ae high school in Ohio has been eligible for admission 
col] * University and enrollment in one of the five undergraduate 
en ees. More than 250 programs of study are available to stu- 
north Who for the most part are residents of Franklin County and 
theastern Ohio, areas which have become highly industrialized 


г 
ing the last twenty years. 


€ distinctive function of the College of Education is to pre- 


197 
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i ee 
pare teachers. Although some of the students are enrolled in е | 
other areas—professional art, professional music, and ее 
therapy—the main stream of activity is teacher preparation; he 


underlying basis which makes it different. from other student per 
sonnel programs: the welfare of the individual student ырау 
secondary іп importance to what is best for children in the pu E 
schools. In all of the counseling relationships, the first considera 
tion is not that the client wants to become a teacher but mus 
ning whether he meets the criteri 


(scholarship, speech and hearing, proficiency in written English, 


professional rating, and health—both physical and emotional) for 


В ir 
tu € same personnel attitudes toward the 
students which they encoun 
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ing about absence, poor scholarship, and behavioral problems. 
he College librarian, for example, on numerous occasions has 
Performed a guidance function with students by helping them 
Ocate and develop resources for a term paper, or find a congenial 
rooming house; by arranging for a loan of money which is pro- 
vided by a professional group; by providing a part-time job in the 
tary; and by referring a student who is emotionally upset to 
Ue student personnel staff. Most of the faculty either because 
oF professional training or sensitivity to student concerns have a 
Strong feeling of responsibility in working closely with a student 
who by his behavior indicates some need. If the problem becomes 
Serious enough to suggest the need for specialized professional 
attention, the student is referred to one of the counselors on the 
Student Personnel staff. 
Two of the key groups of the faculty who regularly render 
Outstanding student personnel service are the advisers and the 
co-ordinating advisers. In each department of the College there 
i faculty members designated as advisers who are responsible 
ОГ working closely with students. They evaluate students in 
terms of probable teaching success, help plan course тас unc 
“commend approval of student petitions, recommend stu ente 
T teaching positions, or refer students for professional Ар 
Мапу times due to the adviser's alertness a student problem suc 
45 absence from class is spotted early enough so that the adviser 
апа the Student can work on the problem before it becomes 
Critica], 
of che Co-ordinating advisers, as the Баре паа ва a gr а: 
‘culty members who co-ordinate advising, sche uling, an 
Other Personnel matters in their respective areas. This group, 
which was organized about 1938, meets twice a month to discuss 
Problems, learn about new developments in the College and the 
thaversity, and suggest changes in personnel раа, ln 
a “ase of the School of Fine and Applied Arts an =з choo 
} ‘sic, for example, where many personnel pan ures are 
ЗО, Onomous, the two co-ordinating advisers perform a heavy per- 
qned function in addition to some teaching responsibility. Not 
m) 15 each of these persons a leader in the ipe nde of the 
Ж Ent personnel program іп his own area, but he also телен in 
tion sentation of new faculty members and co-ordinates informa- 
and problems which arise in his area with the student person- 


n 
“I stag of the College. 
Tom one standpoint, the Co-ordinator of Student Personnel 
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с 
about enemy planes and ships are processed). Тһе d 
serves as the control point for all of the important data con E 
closed courses, new Sections of courses, absence ott же 
sheets, petitions, dismissals, reinstatements, requests for [n e 
for honorary organizations and Selective Service, gra E and 
quirements, permanent record cards, withdrawals, = 5 lish 
dropping courses, and results of the mathematics ке ор ich 
placement tests, Sometimes in the press of rush periods, ing 
seem to occur with frightening regularity, with the ge he 
i warms of impatient students, an 


е 
frantic requests of faculty, the CIC seems more than a figur 


of speech. 


ordinating, administering, ex 
Program. Service to students is eni 
aculty who are working with various kin 5 
i i - Perhaps an hour or e 
r to the mysteries of 


м 1015 
ог the vagaries of campus rules and regulati 
may bring abou i 


€havior. Important relationships also fices 
maintained with Personnel administrators in other college o 


: г 5 
as well as with those who are in charge of key student personn 


gram, only a few will b 
both groups of Personnel and the two 
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sonnel area. The Co-ordinator of Student Personnel has a line 
relationship to the Dean and the Associate Dean of the College 
of Education, Similar staff relationships exist between the Col- 
е8е student personnel area and the Executive Dean, Special Func- 
tions, Who is also a member of the President's Cabinet, and whose 
Staff includes the Registrar and the University Examiner. 


Те Story goes that one day when William Lowe Bryan, the 
Blo late President of Indiana University, was walking across the 
omington campus, ап old graduate stopped him to ask, “Presi- 
ent Bryan, Why 15 it that each year this university graduates so 
many fools?” ‘The president replied, “Because, each year we 
admit so many fools.” At Ohio State also the problem of gradu- 
ating only qualified students arises because very little has been 
a in the way of selective admissions procedures (the School 
is Usic does have a well-developed admissions program ee 
se р Srmitted by legislative enactment). The fact that natura 
Е Спор is operating is demonstrated by research studies which 
9w that approximately 40 per cent of those students who enter 
Е College as first-quarter Freshmen are not around to be counted 
не the beginning of the fourth quarter. Moreover, about 65 per 
Dt of the graduating Seniors did not start in the College as first- 
Marter Freshmen, 
trend he College at one time had an admissions program, but the 
fe recent years has been to develop a retention program, a 
С of criteria to help the student evaluate his progress. This pro- 
Sram of Progressive retention which operates in all the teacher- 
Preparation areas is implemented, first, by Education 408, for- 
i Education Survey 407, which is intended as ап me чык 
Introduction to the study of education. Second, Provisiona 
сСергапсе for Teaching, which must be met before student 
aching сап be scheduled, consists of satisfactory clearance on 
ms speech and hearing, professional rating, a ү е 
Шы Шайуе point-hour ratio of 2.0, and an average of C for the 
166 Courses in the freshman English sequence. Third, student 
ber p езрегіспсе permits the evaluation of мен іп € 
Agen, € Experience, leadership E RA inal et communiiy 
i b yer. and student teaching which is schedu 


Toury Bernet, Collins W., and Seeman, Alice Z. “Guidance of College Freshmen,” 
97 Teacher Education, II (March, 1952), pp- 19-22- 
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NY discussion of the scheduling and advisory programs pod 
А up the complexity and diversity of the student рео а 
program; scarcely any part of ће program can be discusse e 
out several qualifications and parenthetical statements. Noe 
Schools of Music and Fine and Applied Arts and the Depar „- 
of Occupational Therapy, however, have developed ара 1 ipm 
scheduling and advising which, while they are related to thos 
the other areas of the College, are somewhat independent. T 

Except for one very large area in teacher education, helping 


or to the advisers’ offices to g 
In a general way, the ad 
who are in teacher education 


+ Е se 
Starts with Education 408, becau 
When students Schedule th 


: һе 
18 Course in the Autumn Quarter t 


tween the second and fourth апаш 
isory Program, therefore, is өлерде 
for the student from the first quarter of enrollment throug 
graduation, 


quarter Freshman. Regardless 
the College, he must meet all fi 
Acceptance for Teaching befor 
which cannot be done until th 


% ‘ciona 
ve requirements of the Proti 1 
е he registers for student teac 

е senior year. 
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a, NEG is central in the student personnel program. Stu- 
is: ain referred for counseling to a member of the College 
ены. рег pu staff, perhaps by an instructor or adviser, or the 
erri e self-initiated. Counseling problems are most 

Student има areas as low scholarship, challenging the superior 
and differ! ecision about vocational choice, emotional adjustment, 
for кесте; ty in meeting some College or University requirement 
ы ics : qnd Counseling is primarily in the pattern of a series 
боо) aoe interviews in which screening, diagnosis, and clari- 
pe help the student reach his own decision. In many cases, 
inform ure of the interview can be described as one in which 
clari p is presented or some confusion about a regulation is 
Чопа. hen the counselor decides that the problem. of emo- 
lal upset is serious, he refers the student to a psychiatrist in the 

t 4. sity Health Service or in less severe cases to a counselor in 
Heal Т Counseling and Testing Center or the „Mental 
icis Clinic. Neither at the College nor at the University level 
acre adequate opportunity for prolonged therapy with severely 
as sed behavior cases, which suggests that such a student can 

elped best by withdrawing him from the University and 


е : 3 
Ping him arrange for private treatment. . 
Although the Registrar's Office maintains the official student 


ie from which transcripts are made, the College Office is 
В sible for the student personnel folder which contains the 
a с Permanent record card with the quarter-by-quarter listing 

Ourses, marks, cumulative point-hour ratio, and entrance test 


Stores: casi opino 
Hon 65; copies of letters sent to the student or to the adviser; peti- 
ns; counseling notes; letters of recommendation to prospective 

of course; 


e А 
Sap overs or to agencies for scholarships; changes 
€ctive Service Ratings; and absence reports. 


Brees of the democratic philosophy of the College, many 


Policies and decisions which affect the student personnel 
ees, and one or more students 


Е the major ones. The Com- 
which is composed of key 
discusses problems and 


x. t are established by committ 
mittee or tant participants in most 0 
adviser Tr Co-ordinating Advisers, 
Suggest rom all areas of the College, M i 
for th lons pertinent to the advisory program. ^ne Committee 
and 16 Student Personnel Program initiates procedures and plans 
erii Решете policy in all areas of student personnel. Тһе 
МЕРЫ Committee, which meets about once а week, reviews and 
5 on all petitions for reinstatement or requests for some 
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er 
departure from established procedure. About өе е: qan 
i s with Distinction has the pleasant ta 
the Committee for Degree У = іе 
iewi tudents (those with a cum 1 
reviewing records of superior s | : 
e ee pia of 3.5 or above) who are graduating to iue 
Mis ones to recommend to the faculty for degrees with c 
laude or summa cum laude. acne | $ 
Developing an active Participation in College affairs on ЕЕ 
part of the students is another aspect of the student personn 


an all-day conference of students and 
of the College program. 


Although scholarships, loans, and part-time jobs are aspects 


5 t 
of student h are centralized for the mos 


part in University-leve] offices, the College takes significant action 
in these areas also, In add 


ition to helping select опе hundre 
Freshmen for teacher-education scholarships, the student person- 
nel staff recommends many other students each year for genera 
University scholarships, Numerous loans are effected through the 


ach 10 
3 Dickson, George E., and Burnett, Collins W. “A Student Personnel Apper 
Student Teacher Placement,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XLI ( 

ber, 1955), pp. 390-96. 


| 
| 


Тһе Development of Pupil-Growth Criteria 
іп Studies of Teacher Effectiveness 


By HAROLD E. MITZEL лхо CECILY Е. GROSS 


ems the October issue of the Вопжик, the authors pre- 
te of a brief review of twenty research studies dealing with the 
Due papil growth as an aid in the assessment of teacher effective- 
Be nese studies covered the educational literature of a 
the Y-year period, from 1921 to 1951. In the second section of 
ать тген, which follows, a number of fundamental questions 
пана we concerning the philosophy, conduct, and analysis of 
Bien employing pupil growth as a criterion of teacher effec- 
i ess. The reader is reminded that the bibliographic sources 

п be found at the end of the first section of this paper in the 


October issue of the BULLETIN (pp. 186-87). 


N ANALYsIs of the attempts to devise pupil-growth criteria as 
measures of teacher proficiency reveals serious weaknesses. 
istrati In Some cases the deficiencies resulted from poor admin- 
Té lve conditions or from the lack of funds for a maximum 
Search effort. On the other hand, many of the studies cited in 
x 6 Пие part of this paper could have been improved by the use 
is more rigorous procedures; others, by the researcher's prelimi- 
ty clarification of certain fundamental issues. : А 
of es the following pages, we list some of the basic questions 
op S'S and methodology involved in the measurement of teacher 
чире спос іп promoting pupil growth. The more philosophical 
Қ ырлы deal with the conceptualization of the problem of 
ex Uating teaching effectiveness. Other questions deal with 
c ‘imental conditions or controls for research design. A third 
anal. Concerns the appropriateness of different methods of 
En Ysis and the necessity for taking into account a number of 
Tces of variation. The researcher's position on these questions, 


des ег explicit or implicit, inevitably influences his research 
са, Furthermore, recognition of the limitations placed upon 
interpretation of results by imperfect controls or by the 


as ; ^ 
sumptions on which the statistical method is based prevents the 


raw; 4 
ing of unwarranted conclusions. 
205 
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or the past fifty years, most research has been based a 
MI that teaching competence is a «d кеде 
Although the degrees of effectiveness among teachers ке ще 
been realized, many educators still seem to assume basic 
teacher who stimulates the greatest pupil growth in “2: - 
skill will stimulate the greatest growth in other specific : ^ im 
well as in problem-solving, social adjustment, and all goce E 
sirable outcomes. Moreover, they also seem to assume t EA dl 
effective teacher is equally effective. with all children. 4: 
these assumptions are supported by empirical evidence, it E 
perhaps more reasonable to assume that the effectiveness 5 
teachers may vary from goal to goal and, therefore, that resear 4 
be conducted on pupils’ achievement of a wide variety of ай чеп 
goals. Ackerman (1: p. 285) states the case for a multidimension 
concept of teaching competence: 

The study of teacher effectiveness must assume the possibility of и 
ferent kinds of effectiveness for different kinds of teachers, puprs 
Programs or situations. Inherent in the idea of effectiveness 15 а 
potential variety of "effectiveness." Research can attempt to discover 
the various kinds of effectiveness. It cannot tell us which is the best ог 


s NOE я аре «e 
most desirable. This is a judgment which each individual must mak 
according to his own educational goals and values. 


The probable multidimensi 


. туе- 
опа! nature of teaching effecti 
Dess assumes practical im 


E er 
portance when one must decide ue 
or not to combine different pupil-growth measures into a соп a 
posite labeled “effectiveness.” That teachers who were effective 1 


teaching reading were not always effective in teaching arithmet! 
and vice versa is illustrated 


by Taylor’s (25) study. He found а 
correlation of 232 between arithmetic gain and reading gai: 
although the reliabilities for these growth criteria were 864 an 
415, respectively. If Taylor had combined these two types га 
1 een rather like describing an 1n 4 
arance by the sum of his height in inches and ша 
unds. A rule of thumb might be that two or Ln 
pupil-growth measures should лог be combined unless their eed 
correlations are of the same order of magnitude as their separa 
reliabilities (26). 

The work of McCall (19) su 
the concept of unitary effectivene 
tion of his growth variables, he d 


to 
ggests a complete апааа 
55, but in the operational de ths 
oes not postulate that all grow 
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d identical with one another. The study of Lins (17) is seriously 
аа on this score. Lins compared the effectiveness of high- 
001 teachers of biology, civics, English, social science, and 
general science on the basis of different standardized tests given 
to their respective classes in these subjects. Certainly it is illogical 
to regard five tests of five different subjects as measures of a single 
attribute. Transformation of the data into standard scores in no 
с ж meets this basic objection. The study by Bimson (5) errs in 
ШЕ Same manner by treating scores in algebra, general science, 
and history as equivalent. 
ieu ы. criterion of equiva Linden er е 
unless the а ао аге of the same order as Ше reliabil- 
iM ions are of the same order as 
lies, measures of growth should not be combined. To use one 
test for one class and a different test for another (unless they have 
en shown to be equivalent) is indefensible. р 
Тһе studies done by Wisconsin students under Barr's di- 
rection are not firmly committed to either the assumption of 
Unidimensionality or the assumption of multidimensionality. 
Ostker's study (23) is a case in point. Rostker analyzed his eight 
Stowth measures separately, in various combinations, and as a 
Composite of all eight. Although no statistical principles are 
Violated, there appears to be no reason for combining the growth 
Measures since their intercorrelations Were uniformly low. The 
Most plausible conclusion is that his different tests measured 
ifferent growths which may have been stimulated in part by 
ifferent kinds as well as different degrees of teacher effectiveness. 
The examples cited show that the researcher’s answer to the 
Question about the nature of teaching effectiveness, which at first 
Зрреаге to be purely philosophical, exerts a crucial influence 
"pon the practical conduct of his investigation. 


| HE social importance of апу investigation of teaching effec- 
tiveness depends upon the relative rank of the growth 


Measured in some hierarchy of educational objectives. For this 


reason, attempts to measure pupil growth should be preceded by 
s oughtful consideration of the comparative importance of various 

Ucational goals. Presumably those growths judged most im- 
Portant ought to be measured first, depending upon whether 


suitable and adequate measuring devices exist or can be con- 
tructed. McCall’s study (19) is a model as regards the attention 


lence of tests is needed. In the 
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i ning and ordering educational objectives for the 
Стани те: of North Carolina. A panel of experts assisted 
in choosing and weighting different areas of pupil growth. И 

Consistent with some value system, any logical cer e 
deciding which kinds of growth to measure is clearly pin Sis 
the method of using whatever test results happen to be availa 
(4) illustrates a procedure 
in which Stanford Achievement Test data already on file Vin 
mined the type of pupil growth that Was measured. This sort О 
planning suffers from two major weaknesses. Unless researchers 
rather than depend upon teachers or 
5 to their own pupils, standardization 
ard to ensure. Furthermore, if the 
testing of their pupils, the possibility 
that some of them will teach for mastery of specific test materials 


initial scores were low. Crabbs (8); 


in particular, was aware of this difficulty, although she depreciated 
its influence і 


th criterion. As noted above, = 
Duke (16) and other Wisconsin investigators also discuss the 
effect of test “ceilings.” 


to be given to the problems of defi 


a hierarchy of educational goals, and of selecting or building 
devices to measure their attainm 


doing what he is trying to d А 
purposes of the study, the researcher thinks he ought to be doing- 


| 
| 
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It may Бе argued that if Teacher A believes that reading ability is 
Ше most important school objective at the elementary-school level 
and if Teacher B believes that *learning to work together" is the 
Prime objective, then, on the assumption that both teachers teach 
according to their convictions, the reading achievement of the 
Iespective classes may be fundamentally incomparable indexes of 
teaching effectiveness. If, on the other hand, the research worker 
Specifically wants a measure of effectiveness in the teaching of 
reading, he may consider the private-goal hierarchy of individual 
teachers as irrelevant. 

, One way of reconciling the educational objectives set by 
Investigators with those of teachers is to measure pupil achieve- 
ment of goals which are restricted in scope. Almost all elementary- 
school teachers stress the necessity for teaching children to read 
and compute, but they may differ widely in their ideas of the 
relative importance of economic as contrasted with physical 
geography. Those researchers who desire that the goals of teachers 
match the abilities of pupils chosen for testing will probably en- 
COunter fewer difficulties in the measurement of gain in skill 
areas, such as reading comprehension or arithmetic fundamentals, 
than in subject areas, such as geography and science. Nonetheless, 
the advantage derived from restricting the growth area to be 
Measured ought not to involve a compromise with the choice of 
the most important educational objectives. . ) 

In the studies reviewed, very little attention was given to the 
relationship between teachers’ objectives and the kinds of 
Measured pupil achievement. However, centralized curriculums 
and courses of study on a state-wide ог city-wide basis, question- 
able though they may be to some educational philosophers, have 

acilitated the research of certain investigators by providing stand- 
ardized objectives. The study by Brookover (6) was based on the 
Use of two forms of a United States history examination prepared 
Y the Indiana State Department of Instruction. The same course 
Of study and textbook were used by all 66 teachers and their 
Pupils. Rostker (23) made certain that his 28 teachers had com- 
Шоп objectives for two shortterm units in social studies by 
SPecifying four ог five major subtopics for each unit. The teachers 
Were free to develop methods, materials, and content. | 

In whatever way research. workers resolve the question of 
Possible conflict of purpose, they ought to be aware of its implica- 
tions for the interpretation of their findings. 
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ок ideal experimental control of the effects of teachers other 
Fei those under study, growth should be measured on pupils 
who are taught by only one teacher. Under present-day systems 
of school organization, the nearest approximation to this ideal can 
be found in the elementary grades, Although even at the ele- 
mentary-school level pupils have art, music, and other special 
teachers, the effect of such teachers in the lower grades can more 
readily be ascribed to a general school effect than at the high- 
school level. In a departmentalized high school, it is unlikely that 
all social-studies teachers, for example, will refrain from teaching 


, it seems easier at this 
pupil-growth criteria to impose gross 
centrating on the study of elementary- 
The necessary replication at the 
dly need to reckon with this source 


In the studies of Brookover (6), Lins (17), Jones 15), and 
Bimson (5), all based on high-sch rM : 


| There аге two chief ways of controlling possible differences 
1n pupil growth from опе grade to another. One method requires 


see 
T -------.. 
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single grade, the researcher reduces the likelihood that variations 
In the hierarchy of importance of educational goals may be 
encountered. Arithmetic is ап example of a skill subject for 
Which the objectives of instruction change from grade to grade. 
Comparing growth in fourth-grade arithmetic with growth in 
eighth-grade arithmetic may yield differences primarily because 
of the unlike emphasis placed on arithmetic instruction in the 
two grades, | 
‚ Investigations by McCall (19) and Stephens and Lichten- 
Stein (24) are noteworthy for their control of the grade factor as a 
POUrce of error, Studies in which this bias was uncontrolled have 
Сеп reported by Crabbs (8), Barr ez al. (3), Betts (4), and 
aylor (25). In these latter studies, growth was measured upon 
4 scattered sampling of classes from a range of grades. — 

It is reasonable to expect that part of a given teacher’s effec- 
"Veness is attributable to what may be called a "school 
effect.” Sources of this influence upon teacher performance, and 
Consequently upon pupil growth, probably include the nature of 
the teacher's supervision, the adequacy of the physical plant, class- 
Size policy, and the availability of materials and educational aids. 
The investigator, in attempting to identify differences among 
‘caches, will need to incorporate in his design a method of 
identifying variance among schools as well as among the teachers 
Within schools. 

Studies included in this survey revealed lack of awareness 
9f this problem. Those concerned only with teachers of one-room 
Tura] schools are perhaps somewhat less subject to this criticism 
ап those in which several teachers from each of a number of 

c "TOgeneous schools are included. However, even in the = 
ОҒ rural-school studies, the data should be examined for specific 
tases produced by differing community conditions. 

Almost every teacher believes that his pupils as a group 
Possess certain tendencies or characteristics which either accelerate 
petard growth. This kinds-of-pupils variable deserves the care- 
Ш attention of the research worker. Unless pupil pipa 
а ы Controlled, the results of investigations have no genera 
Pplicability. : 

Б Де i$ common practice among school administrators to group 
ches into classes on the basis of intelligence, social maturity, 
"Onologica] age, ог problem behavior. Although some of these 
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factors, like intelligence, can best be controlled in the cen Е 
data, the control of others must be provided in the exp — 
design. One scheme for experimentally controlling а A 
variables that enter into pupil growth is the random ede s 
of pupils to the classes of a given grade in a given sc - Е Um 
though random assignment may require much persuasio dew 
field, it must be conceded that effects due to pupil charac 
cannot be controlled without some randomization. 7. 
None of the studies reviewed іп the present paper have "s 
cated that pupil effects were controlled nor even that the ees 
for control was recognized. The attempts of certain investiga nd 
to control their designs specifically for a few variables like soc қа 
economic status, class size, and sex distribution is no ШЫН 
for randomization, Randomization is essential in order to Spr 
the effects of unknown as well as known etiological factors, а 


ac "ore are 
thus to ensure the validity of whatever tests of significance 
applied to the data. 


. . B : " i us 

с major objection to the achievement-quotient Uem pe 
grounds. The surrender of the information 

Я "" 


Which they were derived. 
that adding, subtracting, 
R=X/Y, where Y varie 
pounds errors of measurement 


: -— dies 
The technique applied in the majority of the recent E in 
of pupil growth is the multiple-regression method. As us 
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the Wisconsin studies to arrive at index scores for teachers, the 
method is defective because the average gain score, the predicted 
Variable, is not derived independently of the average initial score 
Which is used as a predictor in the multiple-regression equation. 

Ог any given final score, a functional negative relationship must 
exist between a corresponding gain score and an initial score. In 
the "Wisconsin studies the negative relationships found between 
Pupil gain and pretest scores were attributed by the authors to 
‚ Ceiling effects" of the tests employed. A more likely explanation 
15 that the negative relationships are statistical artifacts based on 
Б € lack of independence of the two measures. This violation of 
Statistical independence among the variates masks real differences 
that may exist among the means of classes. This defect in criterion 
development is characteristic of the studies reported by Rolfe (22), 
Rostker (23), Lins (17), Jones (15), Gotham (ті), Von 

schen (27), and La Duke (16), despite their minor variations in 
the method of deriving residual pupil-gain scores. 

Although the analysis of covariance has been available for 
thirty years, we have not found a single instance in which this 
technique was employed to secure a pupil-growth criterion. When 
XS assumptions are fulfilled, the analysis of covariance is an 
eminently more appropriate model for establishing a pupil-growth 
criterion than either the multiple-regression or the achievement- 
QUotient methods. The covariance technique enables the investi- 
Sator to analyze the differences between the means of the final 
Scores of a pupil measure for any number of classes and to adjust 
‘hose means for the concomitant variation existing in the initial 
test score and for one or more other independent variables, such 
45 mental ability. In this way covariance obviates the problem of 
ack of independence among the variables encountered in the use 
% Tesidual-gain criteria obtained by multiple-regression methods. 

Огеоуег, covariance analysis is superior to multiple-regression 
Analysis, because it takes into account all of the information 
Contained in each individual score, whereas the latter method 
Қ aracteristica]ly deals with class means. Adjustments in criterion 
means for independent variates are based on within-class regres- 
‘tons, rather than on between-class regressions as in multiple- 
Tegression solutions. If the relationship between dependent 
ma independent variables is closer for class means than for 
ndividual pupils, then multiple regression “adjusts away” part of 
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the variation among classes that the technique is designed to 
estimate and therefore conceals part of the differences among 
teachers. 


Деви all investigators have recognized the necessity for con- 
trolling the differences in intellectual ability of the pupils of 
those teachers to be compared. We do not expect dull children 
to make as much progress toward educational goals as bright 
children. Obviously, teachers of dull groups ought not to be 
handicapped, nor teachers of bright groups given an advantage 
in the comparison process, 

The importance of controlling mental ability has been 
recognized by those research workers who used multiple- 
regression techniques, but there seems to be no particular point 
in partialing out the effects both of mental age and intelligence 
quotient, as Lins (17) has done. Still other investigators havé 
Proposed that the control of learning potential be accomplishe 
by means of a complex matching technique. Johnson establishes 
the case against the use of a matching technique: 


: 5 

поп to ensure closely homogenecon 
ss 0 ai е 

loss іп information in that coup 


2 Barr, Агий S.; Davis, Robert A.; and 7 
С Hd К 3 5 hnson, Pal О. Educational Res 
and Appraisal. Chicago: |. В i Јо 5 каш ХЭ. иса? es 
Education), cago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953, p. 233. (Lippincott Seri 
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1 ; 
sedg br: ni ме iir ne to the criterion depends upon the 
саван; ЕЯ ability and initial test score. Тһе closer this 
es a smaller the mental adjustment to the final 
thee seat е. The covariance technique undoubtedly pro- 
the брада emi mental ability which is more adaptable to 
кете al demands of educational situations than either the 
r^ ment-quotient or the multiple-regression technique. 
indep m of variance and covariance techniques provides an 
in the clase Е of error in Ше form of the variation with- 
technique ^ of pupils. The frequently used multiple-regression 
the зак Red owever, offers no such built-in self evaluation since 
Hass are class means. 
teaching ef developed a pupil-growth criterion for assessing 
sim : еее the research worker should be expected to 
ames and report its power to discriminate among teachers. 
тЫ; Fra be represented by an appropriate measure of the 
tative ты of the growth criterion. Reliability is the chief quanti- 
сос ста r of any criterion, since the square root of the reliability 
e менсиз the maximum correlation that can be found 
criterion, en a perfectly reliable predictor variable and the 
ind Failure to provide an estimate of the r 


ees in discriminating among 
exceptio shortcoming of the published research. There are two 
to his ns. Taylor (25) adapted the Spearman-Brown technique 
ing he pil-progress measures in reading and arithmetic by divid- 

: Classes of pupils into random halves and correlating the 


aij nes of the halves. He found a corrected reliability co- 
Progres of 415 in reading progress and .864 in arithmetic 
chiey s. Betts (4) used a similar method for his Stanford 
ement scores, estimating the reliability of the mean gain 

er researchers whose work 


Ne 
Ww for 54 classes to be 895. The oth 
ave reviewed either did not realize the significance of this 


Question ог expected their readers to accept their criteria on faith. 
Proble Ee multidimensionality of teaching competence makes the 
elieved of assessing this area much more complex than originally 
tempted by some investigators. Before a solution can be at- 
adequate a specific hierarchy „of educational goals and also 

quate tests or other measuring devices for estimating pupil 


achi; 
еу " 
ement must be devised. [Vol. XXXVII, No. 8] 


cliability of the growth 
teachers is an almost 


Acceptance and Performance among 
Gifted Elementary-School Children 


By МЕТА Е. WILLIAMS 


Г 15 generally conceded that wasteful numbers of intellectually 


render the gifted child more accepting of, and more acceptable 
to, his classmates, This article su 


1 ; 2 сап 
Writer's research to determine whether acceptance, in turn, 
ce performance. 


ng an 
In the initia] Step, three elementary schools of suburb 
Connecticut furnished а sample 


i i ere 
extent of acceptance, sociometric data kw 
m Social Distance Sca 


€ 
ating degree of асгер 
тоир by an individual, and (2) a "group 50 


с 
ща acceptance extended to t 
individual by the group. 


1 Reprinted in Ruth Cunningham е; al., Understanding Group Behavi 
and Girls (New York: Bureau of Publicati 


1951), pp. 401-406. 
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Mer 
friendliness" as à probable criterion of acceptance and, negatively, 
presume relative “rejection” to be a reasonable indication of 
relative lack of acceptance. The basis for these assumptions can 
€ better comprehended upon examination of the scale items: 


1. Would like to have him as one of my best friends. 

2. Would like to have him in my group but not as a close friend. 

3. Would like to be with him once іп a while but not often or for 
long at a time. 

4. Don't mind his being in our room but I don't want to have any- 
thing to do with him. 

5. Wish he weren't in our room? 


With certain adjustments devised by the writer to accommo- 
date children in kindergarten and the earlier grades, the scale was 
administered to 888 children, a total comprising the 117 gifted 
children and a random sample of their classmates. 


AE the sociometric results were completed, intensive statisti- 
Sco cal study was undertaken. Academic- and social-performance 
res were analyzed by correlation ratio (Eta), by chi square, 
and by numerical comparison. Eta revealed a possible relation 
“tween acceptance extended by the group to the individual and 
+, demic as well as social performance. Also apparent was a 
c ationship between acceptance extended 10 the group by the 
"dividual and the two types of performance. ee 
с Us, academic performance yielded an Eta of 22 (signifi- 
ent at less than the 05 confidence level) in relation to acceptance 
€xtended by the group and an Eta of 58 (significant at greater 
Pan the от confidence level) in relation to acceptance extended 
0 the Stroup. Social performance correlated with acceptance by 
с group gave an Eta of .37 (significant at just less than the .05 
yonfidence level) and with acceptance extended to the group an 
ta of 30 (significant at less than the .05 confidence level). 

The most pronounced Eta correlation, then, was between 
academic performance and acceptance extended to the group. The 
Corrected contingency coefficient (Cc) brought out by chi square 
nilysis likewise showed marked relation in this category, but the 
gation between social performance and acceptance extended to 

* group was still more marked. In general, Cc indicated that 
""Ceptance extended to the group was more closely related to 


* Ibid., p, 406. 
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by the 
varieties of performance than was acceptance extended m 
roup. Relation between total performance and total accep ме 
fhe combined data of acceptance ce eee the group 
t emphatic of all. 

the group—was found the mos а 

Table I shows the relation between two types of рее 
and two types of acceptance as indicated in statistical tre 


TABLE I 
EPTANCE 
STATISTICAL RELATION BETWEEN PERFORMANCE AND ACCEPTA 


Corrected 
Kinds of Relationship Chi-Square P — 

0) (2) @ То 
Асайепис Performance and 
acceptance extended by the А 
ираи qi данаа 5.78 07 <Р < .08 3 
Academic performance and 
acceptance extended to the | | 
Loc a 16.09 | P « от “59 

i 
| 

Social performance and 
acceptance extended by the 
Lxx zo UT шкы 9.07 P < от я 
Social Performance and | 
acceptance extended to the 
OUD ыы мамырдан, 20.00 P < от 57 
Total Performance and 
acceptance extended by the 
du DNA M 14.76 01 XP < 02 43 
Total performance and | 
acceptance extended to the | 
SOUR аным алтынына; 22.98 P < от 51 
Total Performance and 
total acceptance... 41.39 Р< от 62 


(extended by the group 
pronounced relationship, 


те! 
8 See Charles С. Peters and Walter R. Van Voorhis, Statistical Procedures pes І 5 
Mathematical Bases (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947); rao Hi 
Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York: 

Book Company, Inc., 1950). 
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тен г err еке of the data revealed that more than four 
at beyond ren high in total acceptance were achieving within 
dun expectancy, whereas more than three out of five 

Ow in acceptance were achieving below expectancy. 


A A test of the findings, case studies were made of twelve 
aud ed of the gifted sample, six of them highly accepted 
ша ДЕ them highly rejected. Techniques utilized, in addition 

Pplication of the scales previously mentioned, included the 


TABLE II 


Сотксшексе or EMorioNAL NEED FULFILLMENT 
NCE EXTENDED BY THE GROUP 


NUMBER OF 


| NUMBER OF 
HIGH AccEPTEES IN. | Low ACCEPTEES IN 
Wuom NEED Is Х/ном NEED Is 
жер Мес Unmet Met Unmet 
NU (2) (3) (4) | 6) 
Belonging ce PP 4 2 1 3 
Achievement 4 5 2 a 
ionem security a 4 5 1 
teedom from fear. 5 1 1 5 
5 1 — 6 
2 4 І 5 
a 4 1 5 
6 TT 2 4 


dòtal record of classroom observa- 


Socio; PME қ 
. "9metric interview, the anec 
and the Van 


t 

W the school-record digest, open-end questions, 
eries-Wishes, 

dip iim Van Pit Series-Wishes data, summarized in Table II, 

зи re, need fulfillment among the intensively studied six 

child children highly accepted by classmates and the six gifted 

dom rejected by classmates. The low acceptees showed 

"i fulfillment in only one category, the need for economic 

» ^. Y, which was met in five children of this group. Тһе need 

ассе ove and affection remained unfulfilled in all of the low 
Ptees: and in five cases each, the needs for freedom from 


е 

" > ardon from excessive guilt, and self-respect were not 

fulfil ane high acceptees, the need for self-understanding was 

tow ed in every case. Of this group, five children had their 
: for freedom from fear and love and affection met. The 


tab] * 
е : А 
Indicates, then, a close relationship between acceptance and 
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satisfaction of needs. If schools make a greater effort to fulfill 
the needs of gifted children by strengthening acceptance, the 
writer concludes that, in all probability, the performance of such 
children will thereby be improved. 

The case-study findings paralleled and supported those of 
the general investigation and, in addition, indicated the effects 
of the school setting and curriculum on degree of acceptance, and 
therefore, on quality of performance. . 

In summary, there appeared to be: (1) no appreciable differ- 
ences in intelligence between high and low acceptees; (2) 20 
appreciable difference in both test-measured and school-evaluated 
social performance, favoring the high acceptees; (3) evidence 0 
greater acceptance extended to the group by the high acceptees; 
(4) no difference between high and low acceptees with regard to 
the characteristics valued in friends; (5) greater permissiveness 
and wider variety of channels for learning in the experiences 0 
the high acceptees; (6) more consistent satisfaction with inter- 
personal relationships among the high, and more consistent 
dissatisfaction among the low acceptees; (7) considerable differ- 
ences between high and low acceptees in the fulfillment of their 
emotional needs, as indicated by the Van Pit Series-Wishes- 


Significantly, none of the individually studied gifted children; 


accepted by classmates or not, appeared concerned with himse 
as a “big brain.” Non 


е sought special attention on the grounes 
of unusual intellectual capacity. None was anxious for more 
school work or for special teachers or for a rarified climate 0 
any kind. The profuse data of the individual studies also indicate 
that all of the examined children, accepted by classmates or nO? 
were willing, within emotional limitations, to attempt the wor 
prescribed by the school. 

„ Moreover, all were powerfully concerned with themselves 25 
children, not as special children. They indicated the nore 
strong desire of children to use their bodies successfully, to buil 
themselves physically into greater beauty and strength. They 4 
wanted to love and be loved. And they wanted, above all, 9 
consider themselves worthy me 


\ t mbers of a worthy peer 810 
and to communicate this desire to their classmates. It 566 


reasonable to conclude, then, that those engaged in seeking 

better opportunities for our gifted children might with pre 

look to the child first, and only subsequently to his gifts. 
[Continued on page 224] 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


А Year of the Space Age 


year has passed since the launching of Sputnik I shocked 
the public and the educational profession out of their 


complacent assumptions that in science, technology, and 
ahead of the rest 


education America was, as a matter of course, 
of the world, and that we had no reason to be seriously concerned 
about competition from the Soviet Union. As might have been 
expected, this complacency was followed by near-hysteria in 
Certain quarters. We are now far enough away from the first 
shock for a relatively calm appraisal of events since the launching. 
It is appropriate now to ask, what progress has the year brought 
in making our education more nearly adequate to meet the needs 
of the age of satellites, missiles, explosive nationalism, and 
ommunist imperialism? 
„ — It seems safe to say that, educationally, Sputnik I was a bless- 
ing in disguise. More has been accomplished than would have 
сеп possible without the stimulus that it provided. There has 
Сеп substantial progress in meeting the need for schoolhouse 
Construction. The shortage of classrooms is still severe, but it is 
cing reduced. Teachers’ salaries, although still shamefully low, 
àve been improved. Much has been done by the National Science 
oundation and other organizations and institutions to strengthen 
* preparation of secondary-school teachers, especially in the 
areas of mathematics and science. More than three hundred 
Colleges and universities are now participating ina televised col- 
ge course in Atomic-Age Physics for high-school science 
teachers, which began operation on October 6. For the first time 
" Course carrying college credit is being given nationally on 
television, It promises to make an important contribution to the 
Mprovement of science teaching. , А қ 
: he most conspicuous item 1n the year's advance was the 
Dactment of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 (the 


Ш-ЕШон Ac is an omnibus measure providing, among 
t). It is a А 


з сг things, for loans to needy, able students; increased support 
fo the teaching of science, mathematics, and foreign languages; 
Téign-language institutes to improve the competence of lan- 

age teachers; fellowships for students in new Or expanded 
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graduate programs; funds to assist the states in establishing де 
maintaining guidance and counseling programs; and support o 
research in the development and use of audio-visual aids. This 
act promises to have far-reaching influence in the fields и 
which it deals. Almost certainly it could not have been passe 

without the shock of Sputnik. 


HERE has been similar progress in less tangible matters. Many 
"Tem report a more serious attitude toward intellectual 
concerns on the part of students and their parents. The word 
egghead is much less popular than it was; the good student and 
the intellectual are regarded with growing respect. There is а 
more critical attitude toward the high-school curriculum and а 
definite decline in the tendency to regard any subject as valuable 
as any other if it is equally well taught for the same length of 
time. Providing Superior students with educational experiences 
that will challenge them and contribute most effectively to their 
intellectual development is being increasingly emphasized. 

_ These and many other developments that might be men- 
tioned add up to substantial progress in the first year of the space 
age. They do not, however, justify complacency. Much remains 
to be done along many lines; we are only well started on the 
job. The most basic need of all is that of developing and main- 


taining a sense of urgency on the part of the public, the profession: 
and the students. R. H. E. 


course and 58.7 per ce 
down” science courses, su 
only 1.07 per cent. Senior. 
paratory courses like soli 
mathematics (18.7 per cent); and 
senior science (27.25 per cent). 


1 We hope to discuss this act m 


КЕ 
Y А AA TIONAL 
оге fully in a future issue of the Еоослтто 
SEARCH BULLETIN. 


6% READINGS жэ 


Boobs to Read 
Warner, Rusy Н. The Child and His Elementary School World. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. x-1-406 рр. 

In the opening chapter, “The Self and the Group,” the author turns 
to the pledge of the Mid-century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth for the five vital needs of all children—“affection, a feeling of 
belonging, cooperative living, creating, and а sense of achievement” 
(page 3). These she carefully amplifies in terms of meeting the psychologi- 
cal, biological, sociological, and educational needs as they intermix and 
shape the development of self and groups. The discussion about meeting 
educational needs proceeds from a philosophical base and examines in turn 
the current thinking about school organization, curriculum, achievement, 
and evaluation, in terms of furthering self-realization and better human 
relations for children. А 

Throughout the next eight chapters of the book the author faithfully 
traces the many “musts” of educational content which become meaningful 
Caring content in programs designed to mect the vital needs of children. 

his she does through summarizing the potential contribution of an 
area, such as language arts, to the desirable growth of individuals and 
Broups, Then, by illustrating and analyzing particular situations in terms 
i Procedures and outcomes, the author makes clear the child's róle as an 
active agent rather than a passive recipient in his school experiences. In the 
chapters about “Creative Writing and the Self," “Creative Art and the 
elf” ang “Music and the Self,” the emphasis is upon the creative aspects 
9 these areas in the development of personality. Science is presented as 
relationship with the environment” and “Arithmetic as Quantitative 
hinking,” “Health, Physical Education, and Safety” are dealt with ina 
ol chapter. The chapter which makes clear the interrelationships of the 
Various areas is the one on “боса! Education for Group Living. Тһе con- 
tributions of these areas to problem solving become apparent 1n the accounts 
ОГ social studies units for kindergarten through Grade УІ. 
ü In the final chapter, “Home, School and Community, five of the many 
sis among these groups which call for co-operative effort in nurturing 
Young Citizens are outlined: the parent-teacher association, home-school 
Visits, resources in the community, field trips, and reporting to parents. 


€cordi 
'ding to the author, 


The Parent-teacher conference has three 
onferring, and helping the child throug! 


important features—planning, 
h mutual guidance. 
From information. offered by the parent, the teacher may be saved 
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ime i i iented to the child's abilities. One parent 

[erg cepa ie ii the attractive pude 
limited capabilities of her daughter, a newcomer in the scho 

о). | + 

E format of this book lends itself to easy reference. ма хату ^ 

classroom. procedures at various grade levels are followed «i pore 

analysis of the situation. Brief italicized summaries and ie ec deca 
raphies are included after each chapter. These factors, along 


е 4 " important 
author's talent for interlacing theory and practice, add up to an imp 


contribution to elementary education. Mary Jane Loomis 


Y f 4 


The Student Personnel Program 
[Continued from page 204] 


Evaluation may precede and planning for imp 
follow, but research is the process which places future yh die 
ments on a respectable basis of fact rather than fancy. ah 
Present time two modest Projects are under way: (1) an а 
ment to determine criteria for reinstating dismissed students 


t 
(2) a follow-up study of a group of Freshmen who enrolled las 
fall with scholarships in teacher ed 


f one were to 
gram, he would surel 
gated and severa] procedures to 


3 rm- 
Поп can demonstrate that the perfo of 


15 generally affected by consideratione iy 
group acceptance, as seemed true of the children in the 5 


ices 
д ctice 
reported here, then the schoo] must re-examine those pra 


е, 
n 
which are inimical to acceptance and change them. Such chang Ў 


ctually endowed chil 


< ities: 
i capacities. 1 
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Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Annual Report, 1957-58 


By HERSCHEL W. NISONGER 


N Many respects this has been a year of transition for the 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service. On October 1, 
1957, the Bureau of Educational Research and the Bureau of 

E ee and Adult Education were merged. Since the objectives 
Dd programs were different, many adjustments within the com- 
ые staffs of the two Bureaus were necessary. Also the recent 
*organization of the Dean's Office of the College of Education 
E required much planning by members of the Bureau in order 
9 relate their work to and make effective use of the new services 


Provided. 
L On January т, 1958, certain functions of the Teaching Aids 
aboratory were transferred to the University Office of Special 
Se This Laboratory was established as a part of the Bureau 
d 1935 under the leadership of Norman Woelfel. It consisted 
the Film and Projection Service, Chart and Graph Service, 
€cording Studio, and Curriculum Materials Center. All of these 
with the exception of the Curriculum Materials Center, which 
Primarily serves teacher education, were University-wide services; 
transferred to the central 


staff members performing them were 
Although he is no longer on the 
i bership on the 


1 
311930 and for twenty-eight years 
reau. It is the only journal devo 


Ca З 4 : 
чоп and has achieved considerable nationa 
зсое Н. Eckelberry continues to serve temp 


e 5 p 
ournal on a part-time basis. 
d in the personnel of the Bureau. 


Те беуега! сһапдев һауе оссште Н 
*phine Н. MacLatchy, who for thirty-six years had served 
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е s 2 Ruth 

i editorial capacity in the Bureau, retired on June 30.. 
Е Ben who hed served the Bureau as Research ee 
thirty-two years, died in July On June зо, Harold ee n 

resigned to accept the position of Director of Special Edu 
at Illinois State Normal University. Ней 
Egon Guba joined the Bureau staff on July 1, 1958, % He 
of the newly established Division of Educational Researc д а 
was formerly at the University of Chicago and more recent de 
the University of Kansas City. Eunice Lovejoy became Resea d 
Librarian on September 8. On October т, Ellyn Lauber 1 де 
the staff in Special Education, and Shirley Lipson, the staff o гез 
Editorial Division? The appointment of Jack L. Landes, кеі 
sistant director of University Plant Studies, as an associate me - 
ber of the Bureau staff was approved by the Board of by c. 
effective October т. While this report covers the period ew 
October 1, 1957, to September 30, 1958, and some of these ped 
ments became effective October r, 1958, they are included her 


в? + : his 
because negotiations leading to them were completed during t 
period. 


1 : "ИЕ" TM ate 
During the year substantial gains in providing more adequi 


office space for the Bureau staff were made possible by the ean 
pletion of Arps Hall. The General Office and the School РЕ ся 
і » Student Personnel (formerly located in г 
cational Research Divisions are now OD, ns, 
w west wing of Arps Hall. Other Divisio 


‘tration and Finance, Appointments, Adult pou” 
the 


quarters in the old pa 
have already resul 
varied activities of 


d 

" | HIS year the Division of Appointments established a eed 

in educational placement, topping that set in 1949. Hat s 

Reynard, chairman of the Division, and Mrs. Hazel Brown: 2У 
sistant chairman, have been 


: я Sale : е 
increasingly active in filling | Я 
mand for personnel. Requests were received from publi 1d 
x 
*“A Colleague Retires,” Educational Research Bulletin, XXXVII. (Septembe 
1958), pp. 161-62. 
2 “The Passing of a Colleague,” 


ibid. (October 8, 1958), pp. 193-94- mi 
3 Several of the new appointments mentioned here are сава more fully 1 


» РР. 194-96. 


«Мем 
Staff Members in the Bureau," 202. 
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private schools and colleges and universities in Ohio, in other 
states, and even in foreign countries. 

In all, 12,186 sets of candidates' credentials were prepared and 
sent to prospective employers. The increase of 17 per cent over 
last year's figure may be explained by the competition for place- 
ment within a few crowded fields as well as by the greater num- 
ber of requests made and candidates available. From February 
I5 to July 15, a total of 113 employing officials interviewed 1,089 
teaching and administrative candidates on campus; many of the 
candidates recommended were interviewed locally. Table I com- 
pares the demand for educational personnel in 1956-57 with that 


1n 1057-58. 
TABLE I 


Demanps ror EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL IN THE Division OF APPOINTMENTS 
For THE Two YEARS OCTOBER 1, 1956, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1958 


d | Рег Cent 
| 1956-57 1957—58 Increase ог 
| | Decrease 

(1) (2) G0 | W 
Elementary-school ксасһегв.............. 5,197 | 5,864 +13 
ccondary-school and special-ficld teachers. 8503 | 8742 +2 
Р, ege RACKETS еее oue ypony rie erronee 2,668 | 2,778 + 4 
ublic-school and coilege administrators. . - В 436 | 512 + 17 
ПОНЕ са as ан ар. а memento 16894 | 17.896 + 6 


In 1957-58, the active file had 1,456 candidates listed for 
Placement. Тһе total number available for teaching at any level 
1n the public schools increased slightly over the preceding year. 
Although the College of Education graduated 241 elementary- 
education majors, about 200 were actually available for teaching 
Positions. The secondary-school and special-field majors gradu- 
ated from the College of Education totaled 385, but again the 
number available for placement was less—approximately 250. 
lhe increase in demand for elementary teachers was substan- 
tial; that for secondary and special-field teachers, slight. 

Ositions in all secondary-school and special-field areas, except 
biology and speech, were numerous; teachers of English were 
Most in demand. Candidates in biology and speech who possessed 
the teaching combinations that were being requested could se- 
Cure positions. 

Activity in the placement of college teachers increased by 4 
Per cent. As in the past, English, critic teaching, psychology, 
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elementary education, and mathematics were the areas of cei 
opportunity. Although nearly all college requests specify 
doctorate as a requirement for employment, institutions were 
forced increasingly to employ candidates with only the Master $ 
degree, particularly in the areas in which the shortage of teachers 
is critical. | 

The requests for public-school and college administrators 
totaled 512 in 1957-58, a 17-per cent increase over those of e 
previous year. Opportunities for secondary-school principals, 
elementary-school pr incipals, superintendents, and college а h 
ministrators exceeded the supply of qualified candidates. „Баса 
усаг the doctorate assumes more importance in securing positions. 

The Division reported that salaries for beginning teachers 
ranged from $3,000 to $5,500. The median for beginning elemen- 
tary-school, secondary-school, and special-field teachers was 84,000» 
an increase of $175 over the figure of the previous year. Colleges 
and universities offered salaries ranging from $3,800 upward for 


instructors with a Master’s degree to $10,500 for professors an 


heads of departments. Salaries for school administrators placed 
by the office ranged fro 


m $4,500 to $15 ооо, 

The professional staff s ee Appointments pef 
formed numerous activities in addition to compiling significa m 
placement data. A total of 2,103 interviews pertaining to teaching 
opportunities, qualifications of candidates, salary trends, АП; 
related subjects were held with students, faculty members, alum? 
and employing officials, The two staff members also арреагс Й 
he College of Education to present a 
€ services and procedures of the 2111510 
upply of and demand for teachers, 20 


HE activities of the Division of Administration and Financ® 
Г by William В. Flesher, саванна a depattits n 
the usual pattern. Mr. Flesher, with Marie A. Flesher, spent ^. 
spring and summer quarters in residence in Oregon to aee 
survey for the Oregon State Board of Education, dealing W” 


«жене стас. сла еее десета ае 
ИНИН ННН 
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cwm and technical education in the public schools of the 
е = Of the seven additional staff members assisting іп the 
G E three—Robert M. Reese, William B. Logan, and John 

- Odgers—were from Ohio. The report of this survey will be 
Published toward the end of 1958. 

Three other educational surveys were initiated during the 
on : an examination of building needs for Preston County, West 
= AK a comprehensive survey of the schools in Muncie, Indi- 
bs and a study of secondary education in Canton, Ohio. The 
подна also assisted Ralph D. Purdy of Miami University in 
M cting an extensive study of the schools in Butler County, Ohio. 

г. Flesher served as co-ordinator of consultants during the 
year in two self-surveys: Mount Vernon, Ohio (second year), 
and Newark, Ohio. 
th The year-long evaluation of the subject examinations for 
4 е United States Armed Forces Institute was completed, and a 
ea ae report was submitted to USAFI headquarters in 
rs ison, Wisconsin. Mr. Flesher, assisted by Ronald B. Thomp- 
Ба and Marie A. Flesher, co-ordinated the work of approximately 
ж ty staff members from Ohio State University and Ohio Wes- 
с yan University. In addition to this major project for USAFI, 
€ Division directed the preparation of four end-of-course 

Sts: advanced accounting, introduction to agriculture, farm 
management, and jet aircraft engines. 
FI During the year Mr. Flesher, wi 
ihe served as consultant to the First 5 

hich is part of a national plan for improving the teaching of 
Science and mathematics. The project is sponsored and financed 
der the direction of John 


Е the National Science Foundation un г 1 
- Richardson. А 46-page cvaluative report regarding this project 


Was prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Flesher. They will also serve as 
d Academic Year Institute. 


th the assistance of Mrs. 
Academic Year Institute, 


Should be off the press soon. 
ears of the National Conference 


Of Professors of Educational Administration, which had been 
Prepared in 1957 with the assistance of President A. L. Knoblauch 


9f Moorhead College, was pu 


IN 
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78-page document was dedicated to Walter T% в аон e 
The School Executive magazine. Copies of the history а 
tributed to members attending E annual NCPEA me 
tate University, August, 1958. 

s Division MATE the efforts of twelve members a 
the College of Education in the preparation and svanen | 
examinations for assisting in the selection of school ponas > 
superintendents, and other special administrative pco Е 
the following Ohio school districts: Alliance, Canton, De d 
Hamilton, Lorain, Mansfield, Massillon, Napoleon, Newark, a 
Warren. А T 

Research studies occupied a considerable amount o dl M. 
One research report for the Division was completed by ern 
Root, now Superintendent of Schools at Upper Sandusky, жек 
His dissertation was a follow-up of the school-building surv си 
conducted by the Bureau of Educational Research and gts 
for the past ten years. Another study, done by Kenneth aon 
now Director of Research for the Montgomery County Pu e 
Schools, and supervised by the Division staff, is nearing comp yit 
tion. It deals with policies, costs, and other information abo : 
public-school insurance in Ohio. Kenneth Crim and Max m 
assisted by the secretarial staff, also prepared the seven annu 
financial studies for the public schools of Ohio. ber- 

During the past year, Mr. Flesher was appointed to mem Es 
ship on the University Entrance Board. He remained a mem e 
of the Planning Committee of the National Conference of Pr 


fessors of Educational Administration. 


To Division of Educational Research, established in бише 
1957› was activated on July т, 1958, with the arrival of Eg ty 
G. Guba to direct it. The Division is expected to serve a Белес 
of functions relating to research technique and methodology bo d 
within and without the Bureau, including: (т) establishing | 
fresh basis for educational research by working out fundamen 25 
ideas about education and the educational process; (2) servi? Je 
a resource for stimulating, expediting, and implementing г е6 3 
activity throughout the Bureau and the College of Education; е 
helping to develop, and in a limited way, to staff courses ative 
search technique and theory; (4) serving as an admin 5 
agency to which may be assigned new arcas of research an ri г 
sonnel which do not fit into the specialties of other Divisions 
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which require interdivisional, interdepartmental, or intercollege 
liaison; and (5) helping to disseminate the results of basic research 
to practitioners in the public-school field. 

In the four months since its activation, the Division has com- 
pleted a self-study of the Bureau, participated in initial conversa- 
tions for nine research projects, and taught several courses in 
research technique and theory. Expansion along these same lines 
and a further refinement and formulation of the róle of the Divi- 
sion within the Bureau structure are expected to occupy a consid- 


erable amount of time in the coming year. 


не Division of Student Personnel under the direction of 
Mrs. Marie A. Flesher continued work on evaluative aspects 
of school surveys. A major project was to assist in the study of 
Vocational-technical education in Oregon. 
Other activities were carried on during the two quarters of 
duty at the University. Mrs. Flesher served as co-director of the 
subject-examination study for USAFI. The Division tabulated 
and analyzed the questionnaires used for the project; after the 
reports of the several evaluators were received, the staff assisted 
In editing them and in preparing the final report. А 
. Mrs. Flesher also assisted the Division of Administration and 
Finance in planning and carrying out the evaluation of the First 
Academic Year Institute. Yung Dug Lee, research assistant in 
the Division, assumed responsibility for the collection of relevant 
data and for the calculation of certain statistical measures. 
As in the past, the Division has co-operated with school sys- 


tems in Ohio and in other states. Mrs. Flesher assisted the Division 
ting for the selection of 


of Administration and Finance in tes Е 
Principals in ten Ohio school districts. She also assumes major 
Tesponsibility for the questionnaires and evaluation procedures 
Used in school surveys. Also of importance to schools is the 
ibliography in process on “Reports to Parents"; Mr. Lee is 

Continuing to annotate references. 
The Division activities specifically related to the College of 
Education include the continuation of work on a study of 408 
Е 1954 through the spring 


College grad from th er o 
graduates from the summ ; 
ОЁ 1955. Data have been collected and partially analyzed. The 


research assistant is now trying to incorporate as much up-to-date 
Material as possible. In addition, Mrs. Flesher assisted in doctoral 


examinations and served оп College committees. 


ЕТІМ 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULL 


2 a. € 9 i 
Е nis has been ап eventful year for the Reference рин 
i E. Seeger, who had been Research oai а. 
thirty-two years, died іп July. During the interim pw 
Seeger's death and the appointment of her successor, ` = by Mrs. 
Schumann served as acting Research Librarian, зт А! 
Ruth M. Ellis. In жург Mrs. Eunice С. Lovejoy j 
u staff as Research Librarian. " 
juo in July the Reference Library was moved i: yo» 
ters on the first floor of the new west wing of Arps Hall. SUPE 
the amount of space currently available is about the same a deeply) 
it can be used to much better advantage. The Bureau vn 
indebted to Miss Louise Edmondson, librarian of the а wis 25 
Library, and to the staff of the Main Library of the Un ae 
for assistance during the transition period. During the pow 
months, Miss Edmondson worked with the Reference 


4 the 
staff in an advisory capacity; all new books were classified by 
Main Library. 


; were 
The acquisitions to the Reference Library for the year 
as follows: 
ВОН парене тека uia cci анс ашы cae 216 
Periodicals ...,,, у... .-. 1413 
Bulletins и, ын. «s. 607 
Proceedings and yearbooks... . 49 
ЖОЕ зан SUE amc tetas 48 
Miscellanea, srs eee o 72 
ПОН аа араара 2,405 


ca- 
The collection of college catalogues was transferred to the Edu 
tion Library during the winter quarter. many 
Statistics for the year indicate that in spite of the total 
changes that occurred, “business as usual” prevailed. Ті ee 
was 6,855, which is somewhat for in 
€ decrease can be accounted fo! 


In the past year Miss 


: : e o 
varying in length from 28 to 160 items, with an averag 


Е 59 
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items. Most of these were prepared for members of the Bureau; 
two, however, were for the Alberta Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cational Research at the University of Alberta, Canada, and 
several were for teachers and school administrators in Ohio and 
other states. 

A Bureau library committee has been at work during the 
year attempting to establish policies for the Reference Library 
Service. It is hoped that these policies will serve as guidelines for 
Mrs. Lovejoy in the development of these services in the future. 


не School Plant Division, headed by Marion J. Conrad, with 
A Elden B. Sessions and Arthur E. Wohlers as research asso- 
Ciates, served the state in a wide variety of field-service proj- 
ects. The research assistants on the staff were Neil Gibbins, Lee 
Grimsley, Clyde Plant, Robert Schumann, Clifford Smith, 
William Stormer, and Hugh Whittington. 

Sixty service projects conducted during the year involved 
approximately one hundred different school districts. These 


Projects may be classified as follows: 


Active during Completed during 


Type of project the year the year 

Building surveys... 25 15 
Educational planning......- — FB 6 
District reorganization. ..... 5 2 
Site studies. sso aas sais e 3 2 
OtBerS so дерей зона tnnt 3 3 
Minor assistance. ... ---- 12 тї 

бо 39 


Totals: әз 5 у rmt 
Co-operation іп this work was extended by members of local 
School staffs; the State Department of Education; members of 
Other divisions in the Bureau; staff members in the departments 
of education at Ohio State, Miami, and Kent State Universities; 
and members of the Ohio State University Department of So- 


“ology. ЧИ | 

The Division's first county-wide study of district-reorganiza- 
tion and school-plant needs was made possible by the statutory 
change permitting such studies by county boards of education. 


This study conducted in Marion County attempted to bring sub- 
Stantial sociological data to bear on the problem. Mr. Bullock and 


. Jonassen of the Department of Sociology were most helpful 
On this project. A second county-wide district-reorganization and 


N 
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school building-needs study is already on the schedule e 
coming year. Large-scale studies of this kind can oh ae aie 
ingful than the two- or three-district studies so prevalent r — 
This past year also saw further development of the m Sidi- 
of in-service education for noncertified school personnel. п а 
tion to the annual School for Custodians, co-sponsored 2; ? 
Bureau and the Ohio Association of School Business O Des 
state-wide conferences were held for officials in school pe 
and school transportation. Many county and regional X 
ences and workshops were conducted for school custodians, 
drivers, and cafeteria workers throughout the state. ;d- 
The School Plant Division has continued to render a rece 
erable amount of service directly to the College and Univer 
through various teaching, à 
Тһе nie work on College building problems, which de 
far beyond Scheduled time allotments, prevented the staff fr 


assisted with the develop 
joint A.LA.-A V. A. Co 


Programs and outcomes, tive 

The Division staff also serves the profession through Pid 
national groups. In addition to не оп 
group leaders, staff members pe is 
or Post-Secondary School Guide ап il o 
5 Committee of the National барве о 
1; the Committees оп Fuels an 


1 
University Relationships of the National Association of $c the 
Business Officials; and the 


National Conference of Pr tion: 
Although the School Plant 


| 
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coming year. Increased attention will be given to the development 
of in-service education through conferences and workshops for 
noncertified school personnel, to research and developmental 
activities in the school-plant field, and to departments and agen- 
cies of the University outside the College of Education. 


AJOR responsibility for the adult-education program of the 

College of Education and particularly for the teaching of 
Specialized courses in adult education resides in the Division of 
Adult Education, directed by Andrew Hendrickson. As senior 
staff member of the Division, Mr. Hendrickson’s duties during 
the past year, in addition to teaching, included supervision of 
Correspondence courses in English and citizenship for foreign- 
born persons (enrolling four hundred), a reading course for the 
Ohio Federation of Women's Clubs (enrolling ror), and the 
Lumberman’s Short Course. 

Mr. Hendrickson directed two parent-education workshops, 
One advanced and one for beginners, enrolling a total of 94 
Persons. These workshops functioned as training courses for lay 
leaders of parent-education study groups. He provided con- 
sultant services for several public-school systems in Ohio in 
establishing or improving adult-education programs. He was 
special consultant for the Columbus Suburban Council of the 
Parent Teachers Association. The Ohio Federation of Women's 
Clubs requested his assistance in promoting second-year enroll- 
ments in the E.S.O. reading program. | 

In an editorial capacity, Mr. Hendrickson produced four 
issues of the Ohio Adult Observer; compiled an Annotated 
Bibliography of Materials for Teachers of Americanization and 
Literacy Classes with Clarence Moore, research assistant; and 
supervised a study on Improving Adult Education in Ohio's 
Public Schools, which is now in press. 4 кең 

Mr. Hendrickson directed graduate students specializing in 
the field of adult education and supervised a pilot research project, 
conducted by Clarence Moore and Tex Miller, designed to dis- 
Cover the educational needs of youth between the ages of 
eight irty. 

: Dinh Mr. Hendrickson served on the Executive 
Committee of the Ohio Association for Adult Education, the 
Adult Education Council of Columbus, the Committee on In- 
struction of the Institute of Child Development and Family 
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Life, the Training Committee of the Columbus Hospital Federa- 
tion, and the Faculty Committee of the College of Education. 

Plans for the coming year include work with the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A. on a project for improving 


the curriculums of institutions granting professional degrees !n 
adult education. 


"Ге Ohio School of the Air continued broadcasting by radio 
to the schools of Ohio and made some progress toward re- 
suming television broadcasts. The activities of the Division were 
directed by Mrs. Margaret Tyler, assisted by Mrs. Marion Renick, 
script supervisor. 

А "Hands across the World," а social-science series for the 
intermediate grades, was added to the schedule of programs 
regularly broadcast by the Ohio School of the Air. АП of the 
series were planned for use at various grade levels, and teachers 
manuals offering Suggestions for pre-broadcast as well as post 

roadcast activities were prepared for each program of сас 

Series with the exception of "Newspaper of the Air." 

During the past year, James Rapport, a member of the WOSU 
production staff, was assigned on a permanent basis to product 
Ohio School of the Air programs. Mr. Rapport expedited the 156 
of programs by tape recording on twelve stations other thaP 
WOSU. During the current School year, Robert Smith of the 


olds th added 
to the Ohio Sc 18 position. Wayne Carle has been 


Vds year to make a survey of the number of listeners and 9 
effe . 


"Play Time"—a games and rhythms series for the smaller childre® 
planned and broadcast by Naomi Allenbaugh of the Department js 
Physical Education. Its main objective is the personality develoP 
ment of the child. It includes games to help the slow thinker V 
up, games to help the timid become brave, and games to teac 2 i 
control and creativity. Stations WTDS in Toledo and WAPS ' 
Akron carry the series by tape recording. 
“It’s Fun to Sing"—a series of music broadcasts for the prima 
: * You 
grades, obtained by tape recording from Station WNYE, New 
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City Board of Education. Children in the classroom participate by 
learning songs on their own grade and interest level, and from 
time to time they learn simple rhythms and games. Two imagina- 
tive characters, Twinkle and Didi, entertain each week. 
"Story Time"—a series of dramatized book programs for the lower 
grades in its fifteenth year of continuous broadcast. Plays dramatiz- 
ing books chosen by Margaret Koste of the Department of Educa- 
tion were produced last year by James Rapport with University 
students in the casts. "Story Time" received an award at the 
American Exhibition of Educational Radio and T-V programs. It 
is carried by Station WAPS in Akron. 

Six series of broadcasts were offered for the intermediate 

grades: 

"Uncle Dan from Froggy Hollow Farm"—a natural-science series, 
received from Station WABE in Atlanta, Georgia. "Uncle Dan" is 
Mr. Gwynne Burrows, a science teacher in the Atlanta schools, and 
Froggy Hollow Farm is his farm. Children are taken on imaginary 
visits to the farm where they meet both familiar and strange crea- 
tures and learn about their lives and habits. They also learn to 


understand and appreciate the world of nature. 


“Once upon a Time in Ohio"—a series, sponsored by the Ohio State 
know and appreciate the 


Museum, that attempts to help children 
h both fact and legend. 


region in which they live. It deals wit 
George Jenny, director of education, narrates the programs. The 


scripts are prepared by the School of the Air and checked for his- 
torical accuracy by the Radio and Television Committee of the 


Museum. Twelve Ohio stations other than WOSU carried the series 
"Once upon a Time in Ohio" received an award 


by tape recording. 
Ducale 5 Association of State and Local History. 


this year from the American 
“Hands across the World"—a new social-science series, originating 


at Station WNYE in New York and received through the 
N.A.E.B. Tape Network. It dramatizes stories about people in 
thirty countries. Likenesses, rather than differences, among peoples 
are stressed; music of various countries is included. Although the 
broadcasts came on tape recording from the network, the teachers' 
manual for the series was prepared at Ohio State University by two 
graduate students who listened to each tape. This manual has been 
officially adopted by the N.A.E.B. Tape Network. 

"Boys and Girls in Bookland”—a series that attempts to show older 
children that it’s fun to read. Sometimes the ending of the story is 
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purposely omitted from the script to make the children want to get 
the book and read it. Creative writing is encouraged and certain 
broadcasts are planned for use by the teacher as a stimulus to writ- 
ing. This series also was carried by Station WAPS in Akron. 


“Newspaper of the Air"—an informational series, written by Mrs. 
Marion Renick and broadcast by Mrs. Renick and Don Quayle of 
the WOSU staff. By using maps and globes, children can follow the 
news of the world. They are urged to make bulletin boards upon 
which important news events are posted, and which they can check 
against the items that the broadcasters discuss. In addition to sig- 
nificant news, the broadcasts include human-interest stories ап 
bits of humor. 

"Music Album"—a series of programs in music appreciation, 
planned and written by Fred Calland, music director of WOSU. 
'The music is carefully chosen with a view to the enjoyment an 
understanding of young people; selections from simple folk songs 


to operatic arias are included. Informal commentary accompanies 
the recorded music. 


dk past year saw a number of important developments affect 
ing the Editorial Division. These included the retirement 9 
Josephine H. MacLatchy, the employment of Shirley Lipson E 
her Successor, the transfer of responsibility for publication 0 
Journal of Higher Education from the Bureau to the Ohio State 
University Press and the consequent reduction in the staff of the 
Division, and the moving of the offices to a suite іп Arps b 

Miss MacLatchy retired on June 30, after more than thirty-5i* 
years of service in the Bureau of Educational Research and © 
new Bureau. On October 1, Miss Lipson, formerly of the Une 
versity of Pittsburgh, began her work as assistant editor: 
August and September, between the retirement of Miss Мас 
Latchy and the arrival of Miss Lipson, Mrs. Nancy Dasher a 
former editorial assistant in the Bureau et Educational Rescate 
and now a member of the Department of English. assisted W! 
the work of the Division. Members of the editorial sta 3 
highly appreciative of her help; it is difficult to see how the W% 
of the Division could have been done without this aid. 

During this past year, the Division underwent other imP D 
tant changes. As a result of the transfer of the Journal of Higher 
Education to the University Press, Mr. Eckelberry has been put б 
part-time loan to the Press to continue his services as editor; 
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will divide his time between the Bureau and the Press. The new 
location of the editorial offices in Arps Hall, where library facili- 
ties and other agencies and departments of the College are con- 
veniently located, will make for increased efficiency of operation 
in the Division. 

The major modification in the publication program is the 
result of the new organization of the Dean’s office" The former 
Publications Committee has been discontinued. John E. Corbally, 
Jr., Co-ordinator of Field Studies and Services, and Mr. Eckel- 
berry constitute an informal standing committee to deal with 
specific publication problems as they arise. 

'The continuing activities of the Division were similar to those 
of previous years. The Division edited and supervised the pub- 
lication of nine issues cach of the Journal of Higher Education 
and the Epucationat Ввзвавсн Вошяик. Three nonperiodical 
publications were issued. Readability: an Appraisal of Research 
and Application by Jeanne S. Chall came from the press in 1958; 
it is Number 34 in the series, "Bureau of Educational Research 
Monographs," edited by Miss MacLatchy. The sale of this mono- 
graph has been so good that a second printing has been ordered. 
In March, An Assessment of the Experimentalist Educational 
Theory by John L. Childs (the Boyd H. Bode Memorial Lectures, 
1957) appeared. In September, Economics and the Educational 
Administrator by Meno Lovenstein was published in co-operation 
with the Joint Council on Economic Education; it 1s Number 6 
in “The School-Community Development Study Monograph 
Series.” The Editorial Division also had responsibility for a num- 
ber of brochures, programs, and other minor publications. 

In addition to their editorial duties, the professional members 
of the Division engaged in numerous other activities. Miss Mac- 
Latchy continued her research in the teaching of reading and 
arithmetic. It is to be hoped that, being relieved from routine 

d progress with this work. 


duties, she can make still more rapi 
Mr. Eckelberry again served as a member of the teaching 


staff of the Ohio Conservation Laboratory and carried on a variety 
of other activities in the conservation-education field. He served 
as a member of the steering committee for the meeting of the 
East Central States Conservation Education Conference, which 
was held at Lake Hope State Park, Zaleski, Ohio, on October 


4 For discussion see Donald P. Cottrell, “Administrative Reorganization in a Dean’s 
Research Bulletin, XXXVI (October 9, 1957), рр. 217-22; and 


Office," Educational ‚ (Octob: 
"Administrative Changes in the College of Education, ibid., pp. 235-37- 
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k Con- 
А Was general chairman of the Annual Мог 2 
fected _ of the Ohio Conservation Laan ги 
was held at Camp Muskingum on May 2-4. He was 98 enis 
the task force which prepared a Conservation Concep Pow 
the elementary schools of Ohio, under the си, cron 
Forestry Association, the Natural Resources ag Nein th 
versity, and the State Department of Education. : € MP a» 
publication of the chart, members of the task orc en with 
preparation of a teachers’ handbook to be used in аи p 
it. Mr. Eckelberry continued to serve as a member 5 s 
servation Education Advisory Committee of the State ep 


E 
: : iversity 5 
of Education and the Curriculum Committee of the Un 
Natural Resources Institute. 


National Pedagogical Academy 
effective sale of publications. 1 


T" 
HE twenty-eighth annua] Institute for Education by к 
Television was directed by I. Keith Tyler of the 


| 
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This year's conference was held in Columbus, Мау 12-15. 
Although the number of television entries increased from 253 in 
1957 to 308 in 1958, radio entries decreased from 415 last year 
to 394 this year. This continuing increase in the number of 
television entries represents both the growing availability of 
kinescope recording equipment and the greater use of television 
for educational purposes. 

Тһе theme of the 1958 conference was "Broadcasting: First 
Aid in the Educational Crisis." Chief emphasis was placed on the 
potentialities of instructional television—defining its róle, outlin- 
ing its adequacies, and examining the controversies involved. A 
series of clinics gave participants an opportunity to investigate the 
latest developments in their own fields. 


не Curriculum Division under the direction of Edgar Dale 

developed significant new materials. In carrying out its 
major projects, the Division strengthened the co-operative rela- 
tionship established with the Columbus public schools. 

Duane Reed, a research assistant in the Bureau and a resource 
teacher in the Columbus schools, did considerable work with the 
mathematics curriculum. He constructed a broad outline for 
course content in mathematics classes. In addition, a booklet on 
introductory algebra was prepared as a four-week unit for use 
with eighth-grade students. This textbook was designed to create 
a favorable attitude toward algebra before the student has to 
decide whether to elect ninth-grade algebra. A subsequent evalu- 
ation has shown a highly favorable reception by the pupils and a 
greater-than-normal gain in arithmetic skills. To help seventh- 
grade students who had not mastered common fractions ear- 
lier, four teaching tests were developed. For pupils in grades 
three, four, five, and six, lists of expected competencies were keyed 
to the adopted text, and tests were prepared to check the child’s 
skills. . . 

During the past year, the Division continued vocabulary stud- 
ies which will be extended to the twelfth grade. When the studies 
are completed, about twenty-one thousand words in sampled 
communities throughout the United States will have been tested. 
Meanwhile techniques of vocabulary development, which have 
been found useful to Columbus teachers and others, are being 


collected for inclusion within a manual. 
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iopi i em- 
Habte, who has just returned to Ethiopia where he мани gi 
ployed by the Ministry of Education, completed a зи гр. 
the teaching of critical thinking. in secondary sc ш А ае 
United States. С. Sreedhara Warrier, who has returne gene 
for United States government work, did his мч nd 
on "The Use of Motion Pictures for International Unde 


г о 
0 twenty thousand copies. The ли a 
printing and mailing was paid for through the Payne Fun 
New York City. 


E THE field of audio-yi 
were completed during the 


past year by Catharine М. Wit 
liams. The Laura Zirbes R | | 


: ria 
ember of the Instructional seu a 
Audio-Visual Education, Na 


: d ew y 
ing publication of the Department. Her work inc nd 
eti material commercially produced 2 


t. 
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of selected materials produced by private groups for educational 
use; the preparation of an annotated listing and a subject index of 
the pictorial materials which meet specific criteria; and the prepa- 
ration of a directory of publishers of pictorial materials. She devel- 
oped and prepared the materials for a filmstrip Study Pictures 
Aid Learning; and she completed the manuscript for a booklet 
The Feltboard: an Aid to the Teaching of Arithmetic. 

A plan for workshops designed to help in-service teachers 
develop a creative approach to the teaching of arithmetic in the 
elementary school was completed and will be put into operation 
as soon as funds are available. Another major project was the 
revision of Miss Williams’ booklet Sources of Teaching Materials. 
Still in process are a filmstrip and manual of a University-School 
field trip and a filmstrip explaining the use of the overhead 
projector. During the year Miss Williams advised six graduate 


students enrolled for audio-visual credit. 


functioned as a Division of the Bureau only until January 
1, 1958. The Curriculum Materials Center, formerly a part of the 
Laboratory, still remains in the Bureau under the direction of 
Hazel Gibbony. 

Constant efforts h 
Center through chang: 


! | Ян Teaching Aids Laboratory, directed by Norman Woelfel, 


ave been made to increase the services of the 
es and additions in equipment. The collec- 
tions of charts, maps, and exhibits have been sorted, and indexes 
to these materials have been revised. The acquisition of additional 
bookcases and cupboards has improved the library arrangement 
and storage facilities. Routine additions to the filmstrip and 
recording collections continue, and work on the card catalogue 
for the filmstrips is progressing. Significantly, the total number 
of loans made during the summer quarter of 1958 was one-fourth 
greater than during the summer quarter of 1957 in spite of the 
fact that the Center was not open as many hours. In co-operation 
with the Teaching Aids Laboratory, a number of motion pictures 
have been made available to student teachers for the first time this 
fall. Preview facilities have been set up, but film borrowers must 
use the projection equipment available at the schools where the 
films are to be shown. | | 

The Center performs an important classroom service also. 
College classes, the audio-visual in particular, meet for dem- 
onstrations and discussions of the use of instructional materials. 
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Some students in these classes have the opportunity to —À— 
simple teaching materials. In the first term of the 8 А 
тег, Miss Gibbony taught the audio-visual course; in the Ec 
term she supervised three students in minor research prot n 

А considerable amount of her time was spent in comple 2 
а doctoral dissertation on “Тһе Instructional Materials ey 
Teacher Education." This included a chapter dealing wit 
history, organization, and activities of the Center; a [ei pee 
study on instructional-materials centers at approximate T of 
hundred teacher-education institutions; and a follow-up study es 
the use of instructional materials by approximately one vy 
dred Ohio State University graduates during their first year 
elementary-school teaching. 

Mr. Wocltel, as the — of the Teaching Aids D 
completed the research and writing on a new pamphlet enti he 
“Amateur Filmstrip Production.” Mr. Woelfel also assisted Cat 
arine Williams with the Laura Zirbes Recordings Project and wi өз 
the new filmstrip on the use of pictures in the classroom. Du 


: Е : : 10- 
ing the winter and Spring quarters, he taught the course in aud 
visual materials, 


НЕ on 
quarter. In addition, Jeannette Stanton: 


: ; а 
on leave of absence from Ohio Wesleyan University, directe 


research project as а 


with other departmen 
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for children, and in-service training programs for teachers. Mrs. 
Hunt, with some assistance from Miss Cassidy, had major 
responsibility in this area. 

Miss Sanderson is supervisor of the four-year special curricu- 
lum leading to state certification in speech and hearing therapy 
for the College. She also directs the College program in speech 
and hearing proficiency, which requires that all prospective 
teachers at the undergraduate level meet certain standards of 
speech and hearing adequacy before graduation. Under this 
program she teaches seven regularly scheduled courses as well 
as seminars and special-problems courses; a total of 411 students 
were enrolled in these during the past academic year. 

The Division assumes primary responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of mentally retarded children; 153 students were 
enrolled in this program last year. Undergraduate students in 
elementary or secondary education may qualify for teaching the 
mentally retarded by completing a prescribed number of hours 
of course work in special education. Opportunities for advanced 
training in this field are available to graduate students. Five 
courses which fulfill this requirement are taught by Miss Cassidy, 
Miss Rosebrook, and Mrs. Hunt. In addition, seminars and 
special-problems courses are offered. A workshop for teachers of 
slow-learning adolescents was conducted during the summer 
session. 

Miss Rosebrook has major responsibility for the program 
offered in remedial education, which involves class lectures and 
work in a practicum with children in the Columbus area who "a 
experiencing various types of problems in learning ри, 
Forty-nine college students and as many children participate 


in this program. . | 
ени in meeting the needs of children with poor 
One course was designed for 


visi ffered by Mrs. Hunt. a 
i леи ке: the problems of such children who are 


enrolled in regular classrooms. Each quarter Mrs. Hunt offers 
а non-credit course in Braille transcription. During p past 
year, Mr. Phelps, in co-operation with the Department o pA 
chology, taught courses dealing with the training program tor 


school psychologists. 2. . 
ү F ties in the Division are extensive. A 


Other service activi | 
seminar offered in the autumn quarter of 1958 to help establish 
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"pie : ts. 
ences with all kinds of speech disorders and hearing poe 
She has conducted speech surveys in several school TD нап 

Two major research projects have continued in m. Pact 
throughout the year. The first, “Ап Investigation ^ ни а 
Involved in the Educational Placement of Mentally Re This 
Children,” has been directed this past year by Miss eg иб ifs 
project was made possible through a grant of $35,000 fro: 


bus, Miss Rosebrook h 
Project to locate childr 


N ADDITION to administerin 
I rector has been supervisi 
Project on "Technical Plan 
sored by the American Asso, 
quarters of this Project are 

The Project is now w 
operation April 1, 1956, о 


В 
g Ше work of the Bureau, the E: 5 
ng a National Research and ine ate 
ning in Mental Retardation, ES p 
ciation on Mental Deficiency. 
at the Columbus State Schaal | 
ell into its third year, having Es 
па grant of $233,000 for a three 
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period. The staff consists of six full-time and four part-time 
persons. More than a dozen distinct activities and studies dealin 
with mental retardation are currently under way. Examples d 
these are the bi-monthly publication of abstracts in the American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, a study of the kind of training 
clinical psychologists should have for work in this area, the devel- 
opment of a manual on nomenclature and classification, the 
development of a guide on state and local planning to ‘meet 
the needs of the mentally deficient, and a study of principles and 
standards in research methodology and design. 

During the past year in addition to general supervision of the 
Project, Mr. Nisonger has completed two studies, one on the publi- 
cation policies and practices of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency and another on its central-office and executive- 
leadership functions. Another study currently under way explores 


each state’s legal provisions for mental retardation. 
[Vol. XXXVII, No. 9] 


Staff Publications 
1957-58 


Dare, Encar 
Articles in the News Letter: “Let Us Rise Up and Build,” October, 1957; 


“A Capacity for Self-Deception,” November, 1957; “Writing for Nearly 
Everybody,” December, 1957; “Voices of America,” January, 1958; “A 
Sense of Responsibility,” February, 1958; “The Development of Inter- 
| national Understanding," March, 1958; "How to Improve Your Vocab- 
4 шагу,” April, 1958; “Our Common Needs," May, 1958. ‚ 
* Audio-Visual Materials in Educational Work with Adults,” Fundamen- 
tal and Adult Education, ІХ ([October] 1957), рр. 168-73. | 
"Impact of New Media on the Secondary School Curriculum—U.S.A., 
The Secondary School Curriculum: Year Book of Education 
1958. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1958, 


. 304-17. 4 
5 Ed ias a Fact!” Read Magazine, VII (April 1, 1958), Sec. I, 


21-4. қ 
“How E Know More Wonderful Words,” Good Housekeeping, 146 


(March, 1958), pp. 117, 234 
Ескегвевау, R. Н, . 
Editorials in the Educational Research Bulletin: 
in the College of Education," (October 9, 1957), PP- 235 j7; "Nec 
sary but Not Sufficient,” (January 8, 1958), рр. 22-23; Civilizing 
Young Savages,” (February 12, 1958), рр. 46-48, 56; “А Part of Our 
Job," (March 12, 1958), рр. 75-773 “А Highly Promising Project, 
(May 14, 1958), pP- 134» 140; “А Colleague Retires,” (September 


10, 1958), рр. 161-62. 


* Administrative Changes 
-37; "Neces- 


N 
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‹ or 
Editorials in the Journal of Higher Education: “А Notable Бора ай 
the Improvement of Teaching," (October, 1957), РР. Leod Fre 
Urgent and Difficult Task,” (November, 1957), рр. 455-5 Е. ЫЛ), EP 
ternity Problem at Amherst Re-examined,” (Decem а 5 за 
507-509; “А Time for Greatness,” (February, 1958), рр- Badly Plan 
Good Program," (March, 1958), pp. 163-66; The ма ш Бед 
Revised,” (April, 1958), pp. 225-27, 234; “А Promising 
ning,” (June, 1958), pp. 343-44. 
Fresner, МУ. R. 


IN COLLABORATION ултн KENNETH Сим ЧОР Dis- 
“Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Membership in Ohio City School 
tricts from July 1,1 


Я н о! 
"Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Membership in Ohio County Scho 
Districts from July 1, 1956, to Jun 


" be 
е Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special School Levies Su 

mitted to the Voters in Ohio School D 
through Decemb 5 


IN COLLABORATION 
"Financial and En 
« 


Е ent Data for Ohio Exempted Village School Dis 
tricts, 1958.” т> - (Mimeographed). i 
"Financial Proposal 9 Мітеор MIA Voters by Boards of Education 

30 pp. (Mimeographed). 
In COLLABORATION WiTH Комл В. Тномрѕом anp Marre А. Валерии, 
“А Review of the Subject Examinations of the United States Arm 
Forces Institute,” 1958. 746 pp. (Typewritten). 


à car Institute at The Ohio State University, 19577 
58: an Evaluation Report." 1958. 46 pp. (Mimeographed). 
In COLLABORATION WI 


% TH Әлірн D. Рокоу AND THE SURVEY STAFF 
A Suggested Plan for School Di 


hio.” 1958. 157 pp. (Mimeographed). 


Сіввому, Haze Ler А 
"The Instructional Materials Center in Teacher Education.” 1957 у, 
doctoral dissertation on file in the library of Ohio State Univer! 
269 pp. 


g 
“A Study of the Use of Instructional Materials by First-Year Elementa 
School Teachers,” Research Bulletin of New Jersey School Devs 
ment Council, ІП (September, 1958), pp. 20, 22. 
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Сива, Есом С. 
"Morale and Satisfaction: a Study in Past-Future Time Perspective," 
Administrative Science Quarterly, ІП (September, 1958), рр. 195-209. 
IN COLLABORATION WITH J. W. GETZELS 
“Social Behavior and the Administrative Process,” School Review, LXV 


(Winter, 1957), pp- 423-41- 


HENDRICKSON, ANDREW 

"Adult Education." [1958]. 51 pp. (Mimeographed: Prepared f 
Third Edition, Қ. ла ве. ee Ванна), 4 eR 

Handbook for Parent Education Leaders. Rev. ed. Columbus, Ohio: 
Division of Adult Education, Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, 1958. 32 pp. 

In COLLABORATION WITH CLAnENcE D. Moore 

Annotated Bibliography of Materials for Teachers of Americanization 
and Literacy Classes. Columbus, Ohio: Division of Adult Education, 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Ohio State University, 


1958. 12 рр. 


MacLarcuv, ЈоѕеРНІМЕ Н. 
Editorials in the Educational Research Bulletin (October 9, 1957), Р. 237; 


(March 12, 1958), рр. 77-78. 


Nisoncer, HerscHeL W. Р 

“Publication Policies of the American Association on Mental Deficiency." 
April, 1958. 51 pp. (Mimeographed). Я 

«А Study of Central Office and Executive Leadership Functions of 
AAMD in Relation to Its Future Needs and Resources." September, 
1958. 21 pp. (Mimeographed). е | 

“Annual Reports of Two Bureaus for the Years 1956-57,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, XXXVI (December 11, 1597), РР. 273-90. 


Renick) 


Оніо S = Am (Margaret Tyler and Marion 
но ScHooL оғ THE Arr (Marg: Reni. XXII, 


WOSU Program Bulletin: Ohio School of the Air, 


September 15, 1957. 12 рр. қ . 
Teachers manuals for the following radio programs: Play Time, It's 


Fun to Sing, Story Time, Uncle Dan from Froggy Hollow Farm, Once 
upon a Time in Ohio, Hands across the World, Boys and Girls in 
Bookland, Music Album. 1957-58. | À 
Scripts for radio series originating with the Ohio School of the Air: 30 
each for “Story Time,” “Once upon a Time in Ohio,” “Boys and Girls 
in Bookland,” “Newspaper of the Air,” “Play Time” (written by 
Naomi Allenbaugh), and “Music Album” (written by Fred F. 


Calland). 
REYNARD, HAROLD 


IN COLLABORATION WITH MARGARET VESEY AND Hazer Brown 
“Teaching Opportunities in 1957) Educational Research Bulletin, 


XXXVII (January 8, 1958), рр. 1-10. 
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Wohlers, E. B. Sessions, 
Division STAFF (M. J. Conrad, A. E. \ e Stormer, 
us cd Robert Schumann, Clifford Smith, William 
h Whittington " istrict, 
e of School ie Needs, Warren City School Dis 
Warren, Ohio.” 1958. 59 рр. (Mimeographed). ilding Needs in the 
“A Study of District Organization and School Баш ке: р. (Mimco- 
Local School Districts, Marion County, Ohio." 1958. 106 p 
hed). ; аке Loca 
“A Study 5 Public School Building Needs of гера E ^s pP. 
School District, Avon Lake, Lorain County, Ohio. 9 | 
Мі hed). "Р eds in 
N shay s District Organization and School Building NCS da 
the Antrim, Eden, Harpster-Little Sandusky, Mt. Zion, Ohio.” 1958- 
Local School Districts, Crawford and Wyandot Counties, 
о рр. (Мітеорта hed). Falls City 
е ТА, of the School Building Needs of the war ake 
School District, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio." 1958. 76 pp. om School Dis- 
"A Survey of the School Building Needs of the ee ny a 
trict, Fostoria, Ohio.” 1957. 54 pp. (Mimeographed). ; ior Hig 
"Educators! Specifications for the Proposed New Avon rke аа 1958. 
School, Avon Lake Local School District, Avon Lake, s 
63 pp. (Mimeographed) : ; 1 Dis- 
Public Elementary School Building Needs in Marion City Schoo 
trict, Marion, Ohio.” 1958. 61 pp. (Mimeographed). ict, Defiance 
"Public School Building Needs, Defiance City School District, 
Ohio." 1958. 48 pp. (Mimeographed). 
IN COLLABORATION ттн Hanorp Srsorp я hools; 
“А Long-range Plan of Site Acquisition for the Heath Village Sc 
Heath, Ohio,” 1958. 11 pp. (Mimeographed). 
IN COLLABORATION with Hanorp WALKER | District.” 
“A Study of School Building Needs in the Canton Local Schoo 
1958. 52 pp. (Mimeographed). 


“ 


МУ плллм$, CATHARINE M. 


ing Aids Lab- 

Laura Zirbes Speaks to Teachers. Columbus, Ohio: Teaching Aids 

oratory, Ohio State University, 1957. 19 pp. Р 

Sources of Teaching Materials. Rev. ed. Columbus, Ohio: Вигей 
Educational Research and Serv 


) р. 
ice, Ohio State University, 1957. 37 Р 


u of 


У/ові кеі, Norman 


Filmstrip: Тһе Opaque Projector, 46 frames, color. -Vi 

“Amateur Filmstrip Production: а Technical Guide for Audio- State 
Centers,” Columbus, Ohio: Teaching Aids Laboratory, oon 7). 
University, 1958. 27 рр. (Teaching Aids Laboratory Pamphlet 
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